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vents of 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Washington, 1909. f QO O Q 


MERICA has richly profited from the possession of the pioneer spirit. The 
development of our natural resources and the amazing growth of industry 
have been due to this courage and initiative. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, in 1909, was planned as a tribute to the 
pioneers of the. west and northwest. It is a coincidence that the year of this 
celebration witnessed the practical introduction of Liquid Chlorine, a chemical 
which was destined to supersede old ideas of bleaching. 


@ver 20 Years 
Ago EB G Pio- 
neered in the 
Manufacture of 


LiquidChlorine 


The credit of producing Liquid Chlorine goes te EB G. Theirs 
was the initiative which also adapted it to a broadening circle of 
industries. Today, E B G has placed the manufacture and ser- 
vicing of Liquid Chlorine on a basis of even greater value to 
E B G customers. 


Piauid Chlov: 


Electro Bleaching GasCo. 2x. 


9 East 41st St. 
pb aes PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE neato: 
vegust ESTABLISHED 1872 —y Published every Thursday by. the Lockwood Trade 
seas pg ge ot Marek 3,3 1579, @ FieTy-SEVENT WD Journs 34.N. Crystal St., E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Check these 


21 Operations 


Can you compare (favorably) your operating conditions with 
these 21 advantages of the Removable Fourdrinier? 


1. Assures more safety to men. 

2. Preserves your most expensive ma- 
chinery (no necessity for dismant- 
ling and reassembling Fourdrinier 
inside the wire). 

3. Permits using necessary savealls full 
wire length. 

4. Requires no handling of savealls. 

5. Requires no handling of breast roll. 

6. — no handling of suction 

xes. 


rhe price of obsolescence extracts a heavy toll 
yearly in many paper mills. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the Removable Fourdrinier, which, with 


7. Requires no handling of table rolls. 
8. Requires no handling of bearings. 
9, No danger of table or wire rolls being 
bent, dented or damaged. 
10. Prevents crimping of new wire while 
being put on. 
11. No extra crew required to put on wires. 
12. No “Cigarette Holder’ or crane used 
with Beloit Cantilever Suction Couch. 
13. Preserves necessary true and perfect 
alignment of running parts and rolls. 


14. Entire Fourdrinier rolls out as a 
unit. 

15. Eliminates all heavy, back- 
breaking straining and lifting. 

16. Makes the workers happier. 

17. Saves hours of time formerly 
lost. 

18. Increases production. 

19. Utilizes brains instead of brawn. . 

20. Saves wages. 

21. Saves you money. 


other modern Beloit features, can be made to pay 
appreciable dividends in increased production, effi- 
ciency and economy. 


The Removable Way is the Modern Way 


BELOIT IRON 


WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U.S.A. 


She BELOIT 
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Don’t Worry About the DEMAND 
If Your SUPPLY Is Made Right! 


Now used for making 


More sales are lost due to un- 
clean stock than for any other 
reason. You can cut down sales 
resistance by selling clean stock 
—stock absolutely free from all 
impurities. The ERKENSATOR 
will do it. 


The ERKENSATOR is the foremost 
improvement in paper making ma- 
chinery in 25 years. It cleans pulp 
and paper of specks and impurities 
more efficiently than sand trap or 
screen . . . separating the fibre per- 
fectly, giving better formation, strong- 
er sheet and reducing breaks. 


Bond, Ledger, Cigarette, 
Drawing, Tissue, 
Tracing, Condenser, 
Parchment, Typewriter, 
Photographic, Insulating, 
Nitrating, Cable, 
Glassine, Greaseproof, 
Bamboo Pulp, Cornstalk Pulp. 

am fF Z| 
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ERKENS CORPORATION 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 


A History of Paper Manufacturing 


in the United States 


By LYMAN HORACE WEEKS 


Author of “‘An Historical Digest of the Provincial Press,” “Legal and Ju- 
dicial History of New York,” “Prominent Families of New 
York,” “Book of Bruce,” etc., etc. 


A comprehensive story of the paper making industry in this country 
from its small beginnings in 1690. All the material facts gathered into 


one complete, compact narrative. 


Illustrated. 


$3.00 net—Order from the publishers 


LOCKWOOD TRADE JOURNAL CO. 
10 East 39th St., New York City 
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TEAM WORK 


Consequent to the close relationship existing between rosin users 
and ourselves, is a major reason why NEWPORT WOOD 


ROSINS are now developed to a more eminent state of usefulness. 


——-— eS 


SoC CIC Ic 


A long coveted situation, which is proving quite prolific, in produc- 
ing results conducive to the much using of NEWPORT WOOD 
ROSINS by rosin consumers generally. 


For as an aftermath to the combined effort of buyer and producer 


we have NEWPORT. 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 


and rosin buyers from every industrial field, through working with 
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us, are gaining intimate knowledge concerning the very practical and 
economical value of NEWPORT WOOD ROSINS. 
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A Newport Product 
Therefore Unexcelled 


General Naval Stores Company 


Sg SISSON NINN JIMMIE Oa ata aac ac ag ag aG aS ac as ag ag og as ag ag ag eG ag eo geSeSeoc oe. 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS 


The oldest and largest organization in the world exclusively engaged in sell- 
ing “Steam Distilled Wood Turpentines”, Pine Oil and Wood Rosin. 
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PERFORATED METALS 
STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, MONEL 


er any other Metal or Sheet Material 


PERFORATED AS REQUIRED 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens—Drainer Bottoms 
Filter Plates—Pulp Washers—Dryers, &c. 


Excellence of product at lowest consistent prices 


THE HARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 


5652 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. 114 LIBERTY STREET 


“YOU CAN 
DO IT BETTER 
WITH A BIGGS” 


OUR Cooking or Bleaching prob- 

lems, no matter how complicated 
can be successfully and economically 
handled with Biggs Rotary Digesters. 


Biggs has kept abreast of the times, in 
designing special Rotary Digesters to 
meet the various demands of the individ- 
ual paper manufacturer. 


Cooking of chestnut chips, straw, vari- 
ous grasses, bagasse, cotton linters and 


wood fibre by different processes can be 
accomplished in the shortest space of 
time and with the lowest possible main- 
tenance and power requirements in a 
properly designed Biggs Digester. 


Special agitators, steam distributing and 
washing system and sturdy constructed 
drives are the result of Biggs contact 
with the Paper Industry since 1887. 


Hundreds of mill executives all over the 
country have used Biggs Equipment for 
years. 


Whether your requirements demand 
Riveted or Welded construction we 
would appreciate an opportunity of serv- 
ing you. 


Perhaps you would like a copy of the 
Biggs Rotary Book? It is yours for the 
asking. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 


Eastern Sales Office 
50 Chureh St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


AKRON, 


GLOBE and CYLINDER 


ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
"You Can Do It Better With a Biggs” 


0. 35 S. Dearborn St. 
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THE NEW 110-INCH CARTHAGE CHIPPER 


Cords an Hour 
with Less Power Input 


UNUSUAL as it may seem, this 110” Carthage Chipper 
requires one-third less power when operating at its 5 
maximum capacity than is needed for 88" and 96° 


Chippers. a 
The reason for this saving is due to the tremendous x 


inertia developed by the large disc of solid steel which 
rotates on frictionless SKF roller bearings. At a con- 
servative estimate the saving in power due to the bear- i 
ings alone is at least 15 per cent and usually reaches r I - 


nearly 25 per cent. yo 
Another outstanding Carthage achievement is the 

direct-connected fly-wheel type of motor with which this 

mew 110” Chipper can be supplied. This is a feature 

that is being welcomed by paper mills everywhere be- 


cause it creates a distinct saving by eliminating waste in Goce coctien chotel 
showing t 
. belt slippage. and transmission. Carthage Chipper 
with direct-connected 
Write for our free bulletin giving complete information. fly-wheel type of 
We also make Chippers in 47’, 51”, 84”, 88" sizes. motor. 


Cay 


Machine Machine) 


Carthage, N. Y. 


Pulp and |lpa ae 
eres Compan 


Machine, Manutacturers of 
Machinery } Belleville, Ont., Can. 
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PATENT 


Production one machine: 
Sulphite, Sulphate anu 
Soda: up to 100 A.D. tons 
per 24 hours, 


Groundwood: up to 50 
A.D. tons per 24 hours. 


Enormous savings in la- 
bour, felts, wires, general 
upkeep, floor space, steam, 
power, fibre, etc. Full in- 
formation on request, 


AT PRESENT—Over 250 
Kamyr Presses sold and in 
successful operation. 


PAPER MACHINERY LIMITED 


Head Office: 413 DRUMMOND BUILDING, MONTREAL. Tel. Uptown 4682-4683 


MANAGING DIRECTOR: G. L. M. HELLSTROM. 


Sole Representative in U.S.A.: G. D. JENSSEN CO., 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
A complete line of Equipment for use in the manufacture of 


PAPER — PULP — CARDBOARD 


Embracing the latest Scandinavian improvements, made by works in 
CANADA, U. S. A.. NORWAY and SWEDEN 


ONE OF 7 BOX CRANES 


In Large Paper Mill 


HE Gulf States Paper Company, Holt, 

Alabama, uses 7 Box electric traveling 

cranes. One of these, the 4ton Type “C” 
pictured here, is installed in the machine room 
of this concern. 


Box Type “C” electric traveling cranes are 
standardized—made from only 3 frame sizes of 
machinery units, produced continuously in large 
quantities at mass production cost. Industry 
thus benefits, receiving the utmost in modern 


The Box Line, including the Box Load Lifter electric 


crane design, construction and service, for a hoist, the LHR electric traveling crane, and “BR” hand 

rice no greater than that of “just anv good operated traveling cranes,—is extensively used in modern 
P z § J ys Paper Mills. A list of important Box installations will 
crane. be sent you for reference. Write us. 


Established 1878 


Hf) CRANE & HOIST 2232 E. Ontario Street, Phila., Pa. 
CORPORATION “One of the Pioneer Crane Builders”’ 
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the G DC Policy 


Quality 
FIRST 


For the coloring of 
Paper Specialties 


We offer a full line of Dyes and 
also our services for application 
of same. 


We solicit your inquiries 


NEKAL B EXTRA 


An ideal wetting-out and softening 
agent for new and old press felts. 
An effective cleaning agent in 
place of sulphuric acid. Strictly 
neutral. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON tn CHARLOTTE 
159 High Street = 220 West ist Street 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
85 Tockwotton Street 305 W. Randolph St. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
111 Arch Street 38 Natoma Street 


That is no sweeping platitude. It is true 
—absolutely true. Mills that have taken 
the slight trouble required to investigate 
can vouch for, the accuracy of the state- 
ment—which mills, by the way, are today 
Orr users and Orr boosters. 


The line is complete—contains the exact 
length, width and texture your particular 
machine must have. 


An inquiry will bring an Orr Felt special- 
ist qualified to suggest the particular felt 
that will remove the most water—AND 
DO IT FASTEST. 


The ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 


O 


F 


PIQUA, OHIO 


EFLTS 
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Hamilton, May 11, 1868. 


Messrs. Furbush & Gage 
Gentlemen: 


Your favor of 8th inst. received. You will 
please build us a strong Loom for heavy 
work 115 inches wide in Reed and send 
along with the Loom: — 


12 Harnesses with wire, hooks and eyes 
4 doz. shuttles for 8 inch bobbins 
1 doz. pickers 
7 thousand strong 12 inch heddles 
1 Reed 1086 Splits on 115 inches, have it 
made, 20 Splits at each end of twice as 
heavy wire as the other, but of the same 
space between the wire as in the others. 
Put the driving pulley on the left hand 
side. Be careful and give us a large shade 
and be sure to ship the loom in six weeks 
as promised. 

Yours respectfully, 


Shuler & Benninghofen 


Quality was building a business 


The business of Shuler and Benninghofen was 
founded back in 1858 by two young men, Asa Shuler 
and J. W. Benninghofen. 


And, for a time, as in all young businesses, there 
was a struggle to make ends meet. Paper mills had 
their accepted sources of supplies so it was not 
always easy to “get in.” 


But mills who tried the Hamilton Felt began to 
come back for more. Soon other mills began to get 
in line, because of the reputation for quality which 
this new brand of felts was making. We now see 
Shuler and Benninghofen writing that they could 
not fill orders immediately, there were so many 
others ahead. 


In going through the copy books of those periods 
we find also such letters as that above—orders for 
an additional loom, for more harnesses, shuttles, 


pickers, and other equipment needed in the mills. 
Seventy-one years later, the descendants of these 
two men are still making the quality felts as did 
those pioneers back in 1858. But felts immeasurably 
better. 

Why should they not be better with all this addi- 
tional experience to build into them. 

For it is this experience that dictates the choice of 
the wools and the proper mixing of them, the 
method of combing and carding, of weaving and 
fulling that assure you of felts with all the qualities 
you want—long life, economical cost, large water 
removing qualities, and good production of good 
paper. 

Try a single Hamilton Felt, put it to any test you 
think a felt ought to undergo. Compare it with the 
results you have been getting. Then you will use 
Hamilton Felts on all your machines. 


Shuler and Benninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio 


Miami Woolen Mills 
Established 1858 


Hamilton Felts are marked by two 
lines full width of the felt and 
shorter line midway between 


1} 
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AWLCO-IZED 


Factory SASH 


is guaranteed without 
qualification 


HERE are no ifs, ands or buts 

about the service guarantee that 
goes with Awlco-ized Factory Sash... 
if it fails because of fungus decay with- 
in fifteen years after it has been in- 
stalled in your machine room (or any 
other building where severe rot-pro- 
ducing conditions exist) we will re- 
place the sash at our expense. There 
will be no quibbling or side-stepping. 
The date of installation is stamped 
right in the wood. 


Fifteen years probably seems very 
generous to you who have had un- 
happy experiences with ordinary sash. 
But to us—knowing what Aylco-ized 
Sash will do—it is but a modest esti- 
mate of the long life you may expect 
from this product. 


“Wolmanized Lumber 
Resists Decay” 


AMERICAN 
WOLMANIZED 


LUMBER CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


~ Sit ‘ 
Positive Jordan Filling 


STOP 


Old man Bahr says: 
In order to meet the keen competition 


existing in the mills of today, use the 
Bahr Positive Improved Jordan Filling to 
prepare your stock “for capacity”, the 
lowest first cost, and longest life of 
service. 


Manufactured by THE BAHR 


BROTHERS’ MFG. CO., 
MARION, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Cable Address 
POSITIVE 


Western Union Code 


Trade Mark 
POSITIVE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Bahr Centrifugal Refiner 


Built for belt drive, or direct connected. 
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Armstrong's Corkboard Insulation 


OT only is the insulation of 
roofs with Armstrong’s Cork- 
board an economical method of 
preventing condensation, but it is 
a permanent one as well. 
Armstrong’s Corkboard is pure 
cork. It is non-absorbent, free eas 
capillarity and does not soak up 
moisture, either from exposure to 
highly humid air or from chance 
leaks in the roofing. Consequently, 
Armstrong’s Corkboard is free from 
rot and does not shrink, swell or 
buckle. It lasts as long as the roof- 


= for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 


Economical and 
Permanent Prevention 


of Condensation 


ing and keeps its initial insulating 
efficiency to the end. 

Armstrong engineers will be glad 
to give you, without obligation, an 
estimate of the cost of insulating 
your roofs with the proper thick- 
ness of Armstrong’s Corkboard. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Com- 
pany, (Division of Armstrong Cork 
Company) 904 Concord Street, 
Lancaster, Penna.; 1001 McGill 
Building, Montreal; 11 Brant 
Street, Toronto, 2. 
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Thermix 


Stack 


Reduces Installation 
and Operating Costs 


The Thermix Stack has demonstrated its ability to save 
money in the operation of every plant in which it has been 
installed. 

This different design in stacks eliminates bends, turns 
and changes of section to a minimum. It is a simplified 
combination, in a single unit, of a mechanical-draft fan 
and stack all in one. 

Due to this simplified design it is the most compact unit 
known, which means economy of space. 

It can be installed at a level with the top of your boiler, 
saving material from the ground to the boiler-top level 
and eliminating breeching. 

It requires less power than usual types of induced-draft 
combinations. 

It produces better draft than is possible through natural 
means, thus more steam can be generated even with 
cheaper fuels. 

The Thermix Stack operates at %4 to 1% of the fuel 
burned, while natural-draft chimneys dissipate up to 25% 
of the fuel burned in producing practical draft conditions. 

Write for Catalog S-15, or mail the coupon. 


Prat-Daniel Corporation 
183 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mid-Western Office: 2831 S. Parkway, Chicago 
Branches in 22 Cities 
Manufacturers of Thermix Air Heaters and Thermix Stacks 
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® PRAT-DANIEL CORP., . 
rt 183 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 8 
& Without obligation, please send the following: 7 
s 0 Catalog S-15 on Thermix Stacks. 1 
Py is Catalog T-15 on Thermix Air Heaters. : 
e Catalog C-15 on Thermix Stacks for Cinder Removdl. + 
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STUFF PUMPS 


OUR “TRIPLEX” STUFF PUMP 


is on a par with all other Pulp and Paper 
Mill Eouipment we manufacture. The fact 
of its satisfactory use in leading mills attests 
its efficiency. 


Built for service, it handles stock with 
speed and assurance of satisfactory results. 


The SMITH & WINCHESTER 
MFG. CO. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 


FOR OVER A CENTURY BUILDERS OF 


FOURDRINIER and CYLINDER MACHINES, 
PAPER BAG MACHINES, JORDAN ENGINES 
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Power plant of Hinde 
and Dauch Paper 
Company, Fort Madi- 
son, lowa — designed 
and built by Ferguson 
Engineers. 


Ferguson engineers have 
shown many a pa 
manufacturer how to in- 
crease profits by cutting 
power wastes. How long 
since you have had a 
complete report on your 
power situation? 


HINPE and Dauch located its plant at Fort Madison be- 
cause of its nearness to the Keokuk Dam—a source of 
inexpensive power. 


The company’s production plans called for use of warm 
water in connection with the process. 


After completing a study of power requirements Ferguson 
Engineers recommended installation of high pressure 
boilers to operate a power turbine, using part of the ex- 
haust steam to heat the water. 


The plant was built as recommended. Result—power at 
a fraction of the cost of power from Keokuk. 


In many paper plants the power bill offers a wealth of op- ste. cabin "ha 


NEW YORK 


portunity to reduce production costs. A complete analysis power wastes is 

; i treated im a recent 
of your power equipment may tell a story that will amaze ions ef the Dem 
you. son “Cross 


Get in touch with Ferguson Engineers by phone—wire or 
letter. A Ferguson executive will come to your office at 
your convenience. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Phone: CHerry 5870 Cleveland, Ohio 


Ferguson 


o wo EN G NEERS @” 


Hanna Building 


- PITTSBURGH - DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM .- 


tion,” which is 
published monthly. 
A request on your 
letterhead will 
bring this and suc- 
ceeding issues to 
you, gratis. 


TOKIO, JAPAN 
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--PT“HE De Laval Centrifugal Pump with open 
impeller is durable, reliable and highly efficient. 
Carefully formed wearing rings or cheek plates guide 

_ the water. All parts are made to limit gages on an 
interchangeable basis and renewals do not require 
fitting. Efficiencies are practically equal to those of 
closed impeller pumps. The open impeller booster 

pump running at 1150 r.p.m. handles 1700 gal. 
per min. against 50 ft. head from a blow 
pit stock chest to screens. 


DeLaval Steam Turbine Co.. Trenton.N.J. 


Manufacturers of Steam Turbines, Centrifugal Pumps. Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors, Double Helical Speed 
Reducing Gears, Worm Reduction Gears. Hydraulic Turbines. Flexible Couplings and Special Centrifugal Machinery 


Handles air and water separately .. . 
Vacuum remains constant ® 


WO independent units are mounted on the same shaft 
in the Jennings Flat Box Pump. A turbine air rotor 


. P . ENNIN' 
handles only air. A centrifugal water impeller handles only — BOX aes 
water. . Both units are designed for maximum capacity. Cannstites teomn 180 00 9000 
For this reason air capacity is not lowered even when large g-p.m. of water together with 


80 to 2300 cu. ft. per min. of 
air at 10 in. vacuum. 


volumes of water are being discharged against a head. 


Maintenance and operating costs are low, too. Direct con- 
nection with a synchronous motor eliminates the power 
losses, the continual repairs and adjustments that always 
occur in chain, gear, or belt drives. Send for descriptive 
bulletins. 
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Naylor Pipe carry 
ing stock to Beate: 
Tank at Claremont 
Paper Company, 


Claremont, 


(The Pump shown 
is a product of 
Warren Steam Pump 
Company, Inc., 
Warren, Mass.) 


Making 
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Pipe Replacements | 
“On The Spot 
With Naylor Pipe 


Replacing with Naylor 
Pipe means replacing 
for permanency... be- 
cause Naylor Pipe is 
made 
—with a spiral lock- 
seam which pro- 
vides atruss of 
great strength 


—of Toncan Iron for 
greater resistance 
to rust and corro- 
sion. 


Ww” wait for pipe cut to special lengths 
when replacements can made 
immediately from stock ? 


Many mills now keep lengths of pipe on 
hand and do their own cutting and fitting, 
immediately as replacements are needed. 

No extra premium is paid for special cut 
lengths. No uncertainties about getting the 
right pipe. No uncertainties as to fit, or 
delivery. 

Simply carry a few lengths of Naylor 
Pipe on Seer 9 As replacements are need- 
ed, cut and fit the proper lengths. 

Naylor Pipe in standard 20-foot lengths 


makes ideal replacement material. Light in 


0° em, 


IRON 


Mo-lyb-den-um 


weight — one half that of standard weight 
wrought pipe — it is easily handled, readily 
cut and quickly inserted. 

Stock a few lengths of different diameter 
standard 20-foot Naylor Pipe and make 
your next replacements on the spot. 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: 1230 East 92nd St., Chicago 
Sales Offices: 
New York Philadelphia Tulsa 
25 Church Street Bids. 507 Philtower Bids. 
Detroit— 1500 Cadillac Square Building 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
Exclusive Distributors : 
California Arizona Nevada and Utah 


Montreal, Canada: 
Mechanical Equipment Co., New Birks Building 


we 


bdenum 


Toncan Comper Moly ponies 
the world’s largest and most 
ly specialized alloy steel producers. 


BROUGHTON 
SYSTEMS for 


PAPER MACHINE 
Dryer Drainage 


The Broughton conden- 
sation pump and meter- 
ing unit will handle water 
from 10” of vacuum up 
to 70 Ibs. pressure. No 
eooling water is necessary 
at amy temperature. The 


metering unit is guaran- 
teed to be 99% accurate 
under continuous opera- 
tion. The water of con- 
densation can be delivered 
to any desired point re- 
gardless of the head. It 
can be easily adapted to 
hot water drainage other 
than that from paper ma- 
chines. 


LOWEST POSSIBLE STEAM 
CONSUMPTION 


Extreme flexibility. 


Complete evacuation of both air and water with 
greatest possible heating surface released for 
drying. 

No cooling water necessary to handle condensate; 
all condensate accurately metered by volume. 


Installation easily made without shutting down 
machine. 


Continuous non-depreciating troubleless operation. 


Healy-Ruff Company 


Saint Paul, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
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Serving 
Most Essential 
Industries 


Ses Company has been serv- 

ing the most essential indus- 
tries with High Grade Alkalies 
of proved dependability for years. 
In the large modern Diamond 
Plants at Painesville, Ohio, nu- 
merous industrial alkalies are 
manufactured by the most modern 
and scientific methods—and in 
sufficient volume to meet carload 
lots in any desired quantity. Less 
than carload lots are quickly ob- 
tainable from local distributors in 


all principal cities. 


Diamond 
Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Kiticient Operation .... 
Under Difficult Conditions 


E A “Path. chemicals, abrasive dusts, etc., afe a 
ie | fecessary part of many manufacturing operations. 
Under ‘such conditions . . . note illustration shown 
above . . . the only efficient kind of power transmis- 
sion is through fully enclosed self-contained speed re- 
ducers. Consisting of gears, running in an oil bath, 
completely enclosed . . . external conditions however 
bad cannot affect their operation. 


In selecting a speed reducer for any given job you 
AAP ay wt te need the type that will handle the speeds and loads 


Planetary or Bulletin C 


on Worm Gear Speed most efficiently. It may be either a Planetary, Worm 
rg or Herringbone Gear speed reducer for best results. 


( G&F Products ) Our line contains the proper ranges in all three types. 
-" nara and You can get our recommendation on any job and be 
> Cut A a > certain that it is unbiased. 
Speed Reducers . 
Rolling Mill Machinery Let us handle your next job. 
\ Special Machinery} 


GEARS 2 FORGINGS 


SPEED REDUCERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
3028 WOODHILL ROAD 


CLEVELAND - OHIO -U.S.A. 


District Sales Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo, New York, Milwaukee 
Factories: Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Ford City, Pa., Chicago. Peoria 
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This illustration is of our WORM WASHER 


This machine is built in two sizes 32” 
and 42”, for both Sulphite, Soda and Sul- 
phate Mills. The 32” size has a screening 
surface of 10,500 square inches—the stock 
traveling fifty feet. The 42” size has a 
screening surface of 14,600 square inches 
—the stock traveling seventy-five feet. 


For the work for which this machine is 
constructed, there is no machine supe- 
rior, as is attested by the many duplicate 
orders received from parties having them 
in use for years. 


Illustrative of this, we cite the following orders received from one of our satisfied 
customers: 


June 14, 1922 
July 12, 1923 
Sept. 16, 1928 


BAKER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Sole manufacturers Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 


_ COTTON DRYER FELTS | 


“Mt. Vernon’”’ Standard Weave “Richland” Triplex Weave 


Medium—Standard—Extra Heavy Widths 68” to 210” 
Widths 36” to 164” 


Felts within the above ranges made in lengths as required 


Columbia, S, C., Plant of Mt. Vernon—Woodberry Mills, Inc., Baltimore—where “Richland’”’ Felts are made 


Orders must be placed sufficiently in advance to insure satisfactory delivery 


TURNER, HALSEY COMPANY 
74 Leonard Street, New York 


Sole Selling Agents for 


MT. VERNON—WOODBERRY MILLS, Inc. 
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Riveted boiler risks and losses eliminated 
through use of 


Kellogg Forge and Hammer Lap Welded Drums 


as z 


HEN riveted drums fail from embrittle- 

ment the actual cost of replacement is but 
one item of the expense. Loss of production, 
possible personal injury or loss of life, and 
occasional property damages are additional 
items. 


With the installation of Kellogg Forge and 
Hammer Lap Welded Boiler Drums, these 
losses can be eliminated. Free from caustic 
attack and resulting embrittlement, Kellogg 
Drums are permanently strong, and provide 
long life with the lowest ultimate cost. 


Kellogg Service includes engineering assist- 
ance which is at your command, without obliga- 
tion. Write for a copy of “The Effect of Cold 
Working on Boiler Drums”—reprinted from 
the June 18th issue of “Power.” 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO., 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Birmingham... .827 Brown-Marx Building Houston........ 1514 Petroleum Building 

BIN 6 6.8 06a ....+..12 Pearl Street pe eee, eae Oliver Building 

Chicago....... 53 W. Jackson Boulevard Los Angeles. .742 Western Pacific Building 
| ey ee Philtower Building 


KELLOGS 


FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED AUTOCLAVES..BOILER 
DRUMS .. DIGESTERS .. HEADERS..PIPE..RECEIVERS..SEP- 
ARATORS .. FLANGED JOINTS..CENTRAL STATION PIPING 


ALL KELLOGG FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED PRODUCTS ARE INSURABLE 
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LANGSTO 


The Brown Paper Mill Company, Inc., Monroe, La., is 


using three Type DA Langston Slitters and Winders. 
The cutters are sharpened only once every three months 


and never fail to give a clean, complete cut. Finished 


rolls are tight, square-edged and dust-free. Langston 
Slitters do a good, clean job on any kind of paper... 
felt and asbestos . . . straw or chip. . . kraft, crepe or 
parchment. Interesting production facts, showing the 
economy of Langston Slitters in many types of mill, are 


yours for the asking. Get the facts. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


July 4, 1929 


Friction at this point can 
very expensive. 


Solutions of Caustic Soda and 
similar chemicals will wash out 
the lubricant from ordinary 
packings that harden and cut 
the shaft. 


Gl PACKING 
carries in each separate strand 
a lubricant that successfully re- 


sists the cutting action of Caus- 
tic Soda and all alkali solutions. 


To prevent the destruction of 
shaft friction use “Cutno” pack- 
ing, that not only has an abund- 
ance of lubricant to overcome 
the usual shaft friction, but also 
resists the washing out tendency 
of the chemical solutions with 
which it comes in contact. 


Let us send you a work- 
ing sample to test out 
under your own condi- 
tions. State size of pack- 
ing desired for test. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO 
Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St. New York 
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Production of Pulp and Paper During 1929 

Paper Demand More Active in Philadelphia 
Acquires Virginia Cellulose Co. ..............000- 
Schuylerville Wants Paper Mill 

Fox River Valley Mill Developments ............ 
Publishers to Visit Consolidated Mills 

Resign Brotherhood Vice Presidency 

Mersey Paper Co. Buys Clyde & Sissibou Assets . 
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Paper Demand Fairly Active in Chicago 
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ADVANTAGES— 


No dirt because handled entirely through pipes. 

Little or no labor. 

Economical to handle and use. 

Fineness of particle produces better closed sheet and high retention. 
High color—freedom from grit. 

We do not know of any disadvantages. Five large units now installed 


in paper mills. 
= R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Production of Pulp and Paper During 1928 


Preliminary Data Just Issued By The Government Shows That The Production of Paper For 
the Year Was 10,453,338 Tons, a Gain of 4 Per Cent Over 1927—Production of Wood 
Pulp Was 4,150,800 Tons in 1928, A Gain of 4.6 Per Cent Over 1927— 


Pulpwood Also Gains 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1929.—The Department of Com- 
merce announces that, according to data collected in 1929 in con- 
nection with the Department of Agriculture, the total consumption 
of pulpwood in 1928 amounted to 7,160,100 cords, reported by 20 
mills. This figure represents an increase of 6.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the consumption in 1927—6,750,935 cords, reported by 
219 mills. The total production of wood pulp in 1928 was 4,150,800 
tons, an increase of 4.6 per cent as compared with 4,313,403 tons in 
1927. 

The production of paper and paper boards was 4.0 ‘per cent 
greater in 1928 than in 1927, the output being reported as 10,403,- 
333 tons by 715 mills and 10,002,070 by 710 mills, respectively for 
these years. 

Detailed statistics are presented in Tables 1 to 5. The figures 
for 1928 are. preliminary and subject to such correction as may 
be found necessary after further examination of the returns. 

TABLE 1 
PULPWOOD CONSUMED AND WOOD PULP PRODUCED, BY 
STATES: 1928 AND 1927 

[This table gives statistics for all States for which separate figures can be 
shown without disclosing operations of individual establishments. Certain of 
the “Other States,” however, reported larger amounts of pulpwood consumed 


and of wood pulp produced than some of the States shown separately.) 
Pulpwood consumed Wood pulp produced 


(cords) (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
nieanae Someta nenaicbhinaiinnnasliaiaetiaieiatie 

1928 1927 1928 1927 
United States 7,160,100 6,750,935 4,510,800 4,313,403 
NONI COC CCL OES 1,309,988 1,273,268 970,690 942,162 
OO a ee 1,225,630 1,199,615 720,781 690,921 
a ME case astdwivees 802,115 872,780 633,182 710,227 
WOeeNOR. cc ccccccccces 651,657 445,664 349,107 268,349 
Sr 413,602 349,272 226,708 179,878 
Pennsylvania :.......se0s 405,276 398,021 218,598 216,587 
New Hampshire ........ 351,349 358,376 198,587 200,324 
Virginia ..... the bewawes 342,813 316,032 189,925 170,636 
MD, ban detewvtenaerae 331,697 351,688 196,203 193,539 
Oregon and California’... 308,264 267,235 213,407 200,869 
EE, Susy ecade ovine 282,691 281,156 194,399 191,220 
Massachusetts $1,325 49,473 32,370 31,822 
Vermont ©. ..cce 20,081 31,795 19,831 32,562 
Other States? ... 633,612 556,560 347,012 284,313 
1Combined in order to avoid disclosing quantities reported by individual 


establishments. 

2? 1928—Arkansas, Delaware, District’ of Columbia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
West Virginia; 1927—Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 


TABLE 2 
PULPWOOD CONSUMED, BY KIND OF WOOD AND QUANTITY: 
1928 AND 1927 


Quantity (cords) 
_pvncinsteennnneslifarmmminaiaitia 
Kind 1928 1927 
TN ee OR ae 1 7,160,100 6,750,935 
Spruce: 
EE cts oat dbagee coe swaresbans 2,000,433 2,077,893 
ETS. ase dy orinvotesdeidecdies 1,063,348 948,216 


Hemlock: 
DE. 2s sennahanneetad abaabeehne 1,158,958 1,138,783 
DEED dcenddkabevecvensensateeonetes 18,677 _5,048 

Vellow plea, Southern «cc cvccscccsecccccces 925,698 755,175 
lar: 

~~ I. 6 ckc iwi ndowe tre ceceteesve veges 225,194 220,268 
I Cave sceade ciandessandsoudesaen 199,871 186,695 
Ss : 

- ee 2ctidsiwaeedeaxeksdndei neue 257,379 305,143 
I sca wstcnnkcovcdouneceeeeecusens 102,287 84,087 

SP eee * 175,957 168,734 

Voetlow DOpler oc ccccccccccvccccescocccesccs 122,738 131,168 

TE a ovat cacadsne beaver’ aeanedeoes ane 105,161 97,148 

, birch, maple: 

oe - ‘sm pe ee naseededtetadaacdenee 65,227 78,311 
BED cbcdccrcetnacevescsedévendeenes 17,100 (*) 

OME vcs cnsshasekevcnnnaciarens corpeatcess 72,611 64,314 

Tamarack (larch) «occ ccccccccescccscscccces 67,394 61,104 

GE SE da 6 oc veut csccedscceuseeetdaesd 5 126,462 142,764 

Slabs and mill waste ........cccccccccccccess 1 455,605 286,084 


1 Includes data for a small quantity of spent licorice root of no market value. 

2 Includes data for a small quantity of imported Jack pine. 

3 Not reported separately. 

4 1928—Basswood, box elder, buckeye, cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, Douglas 
fir, linn, white pine, willow; 1927—Basswood, cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, 
Douglas fir, Western yellow pine, white pine, and willow. 

5 Includes 8,128 cords of imported woods. 


TABLE 3 
WOOD PULP—PRODUCTION, BY QUANTITY AND PROCESS, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES: 1928 AND 1927 
Quantity (tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


ss and Conditi 1928 1927 | 
729 ° - ie re oid twewddedeewansths 4,510,800 4,313,403 
Mechanical, total .....ccccsccccccsccvescses +,610,988 1,610,409 
Eo ccna un sb nesses enaenee 6A 1,546,240 1,435,321 
ected ples eb 64.748 175,088 
Selehite, Weed ccc cc cccesccccvsccccosescagee 1,558,858 1,552,699 
SE ia ak Radedecensdneddeenenenes 836,751 872,411 
Gs eens nthwacdeacesduhtaceeOres 722,107 680,288 
Ratha: GHA 6 onc sicivdescecscsepconaie fee 774,225 603,253 
SE oo ah iicdgs Wad 6 dascas Cu ceeeeds 733,674 ” 
EN cod udias 6 dng id ucadawan ethane 40,551 
Soda, unbleached and bleached'............+. 488,641 487,478 
Se vc ccksihdoneddccasecesgnneedd 29,967 11,983 
Sovesmingy Gated 5. ccccccccncescsescoesocess 48,121 47,581 
EEE PO TOT PT oe re) ee 4,701 8,229 
SE, 1 at on on en bane einknaeedee aon 43,420 39,352 


1 Not shown separately in order to avoid disclosing the production of indi- 
vidual establishments. 


TABLE 4 
PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS—PRODUCTION, BY CLASS, KIND, 
AND QUANTITY, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1928 AND 1927. 
[The schedule used for 1928 did not call for data in as much detail as did 
that used for 1927 and consequently some of the figures in this table may 

not be strictly comparable as between the two years.] 
Quantity (tons, 2,000 Ibs.) 


~~ pee 
Kind 1928 1927 

MEL. £55 oc a.vidbiaconecdn 66ectees eens 10,403,338 10,002,070 

News print, stamdard ..1...2c.csccecsccccees 1,415,450 1,516,929 

CERO DOGEE cc cc ncicrccducdavdececuecnes 6,390 112,658 

Ca ced tk cntdkedsctain hdc tceeeasuess 138,660 1 183,338 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Paper Demand More Active in Philadelphia 


Local Dealers Experience Sudden Spurt In Purchasing, Indicating that Requirements for 
Various Standard Grades Is Expanding Rather Than Decreasing—Continued Warm 
Weather Creates Particularly Heavy Request for Summer Specialties of All Kinds 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
PuiraverpHia, Pa., July 1, 1929—A sudden spurt in buying 


gave the Philadelphia dealers an opportunity to dispose of several 
grades of paper that were laggards. While the demand was not 
in the nature of a sudden boom, it was of fair proportion and 
shipments broadened, indicating that the requirements for trade 
products was expanding rather than decreasing. Continued hot 
weather brought about a livelier market for the specialities adap- 
ted for mid summer and dealers who cater to this class of trade 
enjoyed an unusually heavy traffic in such products as drinking 
cups, napkins, soda fountain supplies, paper dishes, outing com- 
modities and other sanitary paper wares. Waxed papers, grease 
proof and glassine wrappings, bag containers, and other converted 
paper goods were among the lines that met with increased busi- 
ness with the passing of the month. 

Parchment papers were slightly better but building grades 
slackened with the curtailment of operations under the new labor 
terms of the Union which confines the working week to five days. 

Distributors and mill representatives report June as having been 
one of the most profitable months of the first half of the year, 
with improvement over the same period of 1928. The demand 
for paper continues among wrapping paper dealers and twine 
merchants. Mill representatives who feature fine paper report a 
fairly good demand for this season in unfinished papers. Twine 
dealers state that the prices of cotton grades have declined 2 cents 
per pound within the past ten days but jute cordage holds steady 
with a firm market. 

Demand for the cheaper grades of paper stock is extremely dull. 
The prices on mixed common stocks of paper have been reduced 
$2 per ton—the lowest quotations made within the year. The 
price cut has been confined to local mills where delivery is made 
direct. It is expected that present curtailment of buying in the 
mixed grades will prevail until the accumulations on hand in the 
mills have been cleaned up. Wholesalers of paper stock have 
not changed their prices to distant mills. Demand for the better 
grades has also been curtailed few mills being in the market at 
this time. 

Graphic Arts Golf Contest 

Members of the Philadelphia printers organization and the paper 
trade affiliations joined in the 13th annual contest of the allied 
industries, the Graphic Arts Gold Tournament, held on June 25 at 
the Aronimink Golf Club, and enjoyed one of the liveliest matches 
ever staged on the links in these yearly sporting events. To the 
paper industry went the trophy of the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association, the ward of the Silver Cup which is to be held this 
year by Fredrick W. Hasting, Philadelphia manager of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, who was tied in the low net 
score with A. Richard Hartung, of A. Hartung Inc. The two 
winners in the low net score made net of 66, with a gross of 88, 
and handicap of 22, for the latter, and a gross of 92, and handi- 
cap of 26, for the former. Following the tie in the low net 
score the cup award was made by the toss of a coin with Mr. 
Hastings winning the first prize and Mr. Hartung the second. 
Both were awarded golfing sets as awards. In the Kickers Hand- 
icap played in the morning, Ist prize was bestowed on Charles A. 
Mills, of the Miehle Company, with 73 to his credit, and 2nd 
prize to John Klepper, of the Charles Eneu Johnson Company, 
who was tied with a similar number. Both received silver platters 
as trophies of their prowess. In the morning the scheduled team 
play was made for the afternoon rounds of the spacious links of 


the Aronamink Gold Club-with its 390 acres and luxurious club © 


house recently completed at a cost of more than a million dollars. 
The play for the luncheon hospitality was part of the morning's 
program with the players divided into Red and Blue Teams, the 
Red Team being the privileged hosts, having triumphed over the 
Blue in the matin contest. Following the day's sporting events 
the 150 members of the allied industries who joined in the con- 
tests gathered around the banquet board and partook of the 
seasonable dainties served at the Club House. Those who repre- 
sented the paper trade on the arrangements committee were Ar- 
thur B. Sherrill, of Reigel and Co., Inc., and Irwin F. Megargee, 
of Curtis and Bros. 
Paper and Cordage Association Outing 

With a balmy day, cooled after the recent storm that broke up 
the terrific heat of the past fortnight, the members of the Phila- 
delphia Paper and Cordage Association enjoyed the sporting pro- 
gram arranged at the Roxborough Country Club for June 26, There 
were 90 associates of the organization, with their families attend- 
ing. The various events were staged on the broad green of the 
Roxborough Club with the trade members participating, while 
the fair sex joined in the social occasion provided in the dance 
program and the bridge games in the Club House.. Between the 
numerous numbers of the scheduled program the guests adjourned 
to the dining hall of the Roxborough Club and partook of the re- 
freshments as their appetities dictated with no formal dinner or 
business discussions to interfere with the purely fellowship gath- 
ering for which the day was set apart. Appetites were pepped by 
the enthusiastic enjoyment of the sporting events and those who 
stood on the side lines to cheer their. comrades to victory as the 
afternoon’s program got under way. 
K. Cottingham Company, went the main prize of the day that of 
the Golf Cup award for the championship low net score, his score 
by skillful playing being 66 against E. L. Richards of the Buffalo 
Envelope Company with a mark of 72. With this low net he 
captured the championship from E. L. Richards, who has held it 
for the past two years. Byron Clark, of the American Manu- 
facturing Company, came through with a neat net of 70, winning 
the low net score prize, while the Putting Contest was won by 
W. C. Mansfield, of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation in 
a strenuous encounter with H. N. Newlin of the American Man- 
ufacturing Company. Leslie Baker of the Quaker City Paper 
Company captured the Quoits Championship from George K. 
Hooper, of the Hooper Paper and Twine Company and holder of 
that title for the past year. Reed of the Quaker City Paper Com- 
pany was awarded the Bridge championship prize cup. Greetings 
were extended the members before the day’s program began by 
President George K. Hooper of the Association in informal brief 
but hearty words of welcome to his fellows in the trade. Those 
who participated in the program were united in their praises of 
the many entertainments provided by E. L. Richards as Chairman 
of the sporting events and the arrangements committee, and be- 
fore the closing a word of thanks and appreciation was extended 
him for his successful efforts in providing a most diversified and 
enjoyable program. 

Hooper Paper and Twine Company Expansions 


Under the specialized cotton twine department which has recent- 
ly been developed by the Hooper Paper and Twine Company, 270 
S. American Street, wholesale paper merchants, the firm has ex- 
panded its stocking and distribution of the twines made by the 
Bibbs Manufacturing Company of Macon, Ga. This southern 
manufacturer is one of the oldest and most prominent of pro- 
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ducers of high grade cotton twines in the country and so profit- 
able has been its lines to the Hooper Company that it has been 
featured as a specialized twine service to the trade. With the 
specializing of the Bibbs line by the firm there now is stocked a 
larger volume of these cotton twines in all sizes for speedier 
shipments to customers. 

Paper and Twine Merchants Meet 

An interesting and informative discussion on the manufactare 
and preparation of pulp for paper making was the feature of the 
June session of the Philadelphia Paper and Twine Merchants 
Association which was held at the Adelphia Hotel last Friday at 
the luncheon hour. The meeting was also given over to the dis- 
cussion of credits. J. B. Cowie, Quaker City sales representative 
of the Orono Pulp and Paper Company was the speaker, and gave 
an instructive account of the production of pulp, as the Orono 
Mills at Bangor, Me., operates this division of its paper manufac- 
turing plant. The 22 representatives of the wholesale twine and 
paper industry in the Philadelphia trade who are enrolled in the 
association were given detailed information of the usefulness and 
helpfulness of the Credit Bureau of the organization by E. L. 
Richards, who is chairman of the credit committee. He empha- 
sized the fact that the interchange of information on credits 
among the members was one of the important assets in this phase 
of the work and was bringing about a constructive and corrective 
system beneficial to mills and to the merchants. President George 
K. Hooper, head of the Hooper Paper and Twine Company, pre- 
sided. During the luncheon it was announced that the Bibbs 
Manufacturing Company, twine producers, had been admitted to 
membership. 

Industrial Paper Products Reorganized 

With the granting of a Delaware Charter to the Industrial 
Paper Products Company, Inc., 313 New street, the business of 
that firm and iis personnel has been developed with a view to the 
extension of production and the modernizing of the plant and its 
equipment. The firm is now occupying a newly erected modern 
building at the New street address having removed from its old 
location at 305 Race street, where it has been quartered since its 
formation more than a decade and a half ago. The firm pro- 
duces multiple and folding bags of all description. The newly 
organized company has at its helm the following officers ;— 
President and Treasurer, T. McKean Allen; Vice President, W. 
T. Barnholtz, and Secretary, Carl Ackerman. There has been in- 
stalled one of the most modern types of bag making equipment, 
that of the Matador Bag Machine, made in Germany, which pro- 
duces 125,000 bags a day, and which will print in five colors, said 
to have the largest range of sizes in bags of any machine on the 
market. The plant is housed in the England Walton Leather 
Company Building, where 8000 square feet of space has been 
leased for its use, on the second floor. In addition to the standard 
bags the firm produces plain and printed folding boxes and glass- 
ine and parchment bags. 

Morgan H. Thomas Returns From Europe 

President Morgan H. Thomas, of the Garrett-Buchanan Com- 
pany, 16-20 South 6th street, returned from a two months tour of 
Europe last week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Thomas, and 
their son Ellwood, who is associated with the firm. The party 
toured France, Italy and Germany. 

John T. Birle, Jr., Secretary of the Philadelphia Paper and 
Twine Merchants Association, and associated with the American 
Forest Products Corporation, is expected back from his honey- 
moon, spent in Europe during the past month, in the coming week. 

J. C. Blair Co. Joins Western Tablet 

One of the oldest tablet and stationery manufacturing companies 
in the United States, located in the State of Pennsylvania that of 
the J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa., is to be merged with 
the Western Tablet and Stationery Company, according to arrange- 
ments announced last week by the latter company. The Blair 
Company has been organized for more than 60 years and was 
founded by J. C. Blair. Upon his death more than 25 years ago 
the firm was taken over by the employees, at the request of the 
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deceased, and continued to operate under a co-operative profit 
sharing plan. The company manufacturers tablets, blank books, 
school supplies, typewriting papers and other lines of stationery. 
It is one of the largest independent manufacturers of tablets in 
the country, employing several hundred hands in its Huntingdon, 
Pa., plant. The Western Tablet and Stationery Company operates 
plants in St. Joseph, Mo.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; West Carrolton, 
Ohio; Richmond, Va.; and Holyoke, Mass. It inaugurated an 
initial dividend during the week based upon a $2 annual rate. 


Acquires Virginia Cellulose Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Witmrncton, Del., July 1, 1929—Officials of the Hercules 
Powder Company announced today the merging of the Virginia 
Cellulose Company of Hopewell, Va. While the Hercules Powder 
Company will assume full control of the Virginia concern, the 
plant will operate as in the. past. 

The financial details of the transaction were not made public. 

R. H. Dunham, president of the Hercules Powder Company, in 
announcing the transaction, said, “The purpose of this change is to 
directly integrate this industry into the Hercules organization, 
giving it the benefits of centralized engineering and research, with 
the idea of providing better service to users of this product.” 

Judge G. G. Rheuby and C. A. Higgins, directors of the Hercu- 
les Powder Company, were also directors in the Virginia company. 
P. B. Stull, former president of the Virginia Cellulose Company, 
now abroad, will continue as General Manager of this new depart- 
ment of Hercules Powder Company. 

The Virginia Cellulose Company is said to be the largest manu- 
facturer of purified cotton linters cellulose in the world, and in the 
past has sold its product to competitors of Hercules Powder Com- 
pany. Hercules will continue on the same plan, it is pointed out 
by President Dunham, only with increased service. 

The Virginia Cellulose Company by using the linters, or fuzz, 
extracted from the cotton seed, turns what was formerly waste 
material into a very valuable commercial product. At the Hope- 
well plant these linters are put through an elaborate purification 
and bleaching process, which prepares them for the manufacture 
of nitrocellulose. Large quantities of linters are shipped each 
month to the nitrating plant of the Hercules Powder Company at 
Union, near New Brunswick, N. J. Here the Hercules Powder 
Company manufactures nitrocellulose in a plant which during the 
World War was utilized for the manufacture of smokeless powder. 

Nitrocellulose of low viscosity is produced, which has made 
possible modern lacquer. With its quick drying qualities, this 
lacquer has been a boon to the automobile manufacturer and 
refinisher, not only in the ease of application and quick drying 
qualities, but in the matter of floor space required for storage 
and work. 

Nitrocellulose has virtually revolutionized the lacquer industry. 

Aside from its use in the manufacture of explosives and lac- 
quers, cellulose is used in making rayon, celluloid, tooth brush 
handles, fountain pens, combs, dressing table sets, coatec textiles, 
photographic films and numerous other articles in every day use. 


Schuylerville Wants Paper Mill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


ScuHuy.ervitte, N. Y., July 1, 1929—An effort is being made 
to interest the Pioneer Paper Company in the Victory Mill of 
the American Manufacturing Company and there is a strong like- 
lih¢od that negotiations will be carried to a successful finish. The 
Pioneer Company, it is reported, is to close down its mills at 
West Milton and Rock City Falls because the Keydeross Railroad 
between Ballston and Middle Grove has ceased to operate. Ac- 
cording to Frederick T. Grant, assistant to the vice president of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, the mill has been listed in the 
publicity department of the railroad in an effort to find a suit- 
able industry for this community. Mr. Grant has also made in- 
quiries regarding tax rates and was informed by civic Officials 
that a reasonable tax could be arranged. 
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Fox River Valley Paper Mill Developments 


Dells Paper & Pulp Co., of Eau Claire, Are Experimenting With Bond Paper—Plan to Grad- 
ually Shift Production to Higher Grades—Ground Wood and Sulphite Plants Have Been 
; Turning Out Wrapping, Manila and News Print—Fort Howard Expansion 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : : 

AppLeton, Wis., July 1, 1929.—With bond papers representing its 
first efforts, the Dells Paper and Pulp Company, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., is planning gradually to shift its production to higher grades. 
The ground -wood and sulphite mills have been turning out wrap- 
ping, manila and news print grades up to the present time. 

No definite program has been adopted. The company has been 
experimenting with bond paper and has turned out several suc- 
cessful runs. Further tests will be made before resorting to any 
changes in the mills or machinery to accommodate other grades. 
A test well is to be sunk on the property to determine the loca- 
tion of a water supply. Bond paper manufacture on a large scale 
eventually is contemplated. 

New Equipment for Fort Howard 

Installation of a new steam turbo-generator has been completed 
at the Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis., and it 
will be put into service as soon as its operation has been tested. 
The machine has a capacity of 1,500 kilowatts and will provide 
current sufficient to operate two paper machines, other motors in 
the mill, and the electric lights. 

This equipment was installed on the second floor of the power 
house recently completed by the company. The building is laid 
out so another turbo-generator of 2,500 k.w. capacity may be 
installed later. Boilers installed last spring have ample capacity 
for both turbines. The power house building and equipment repre- 
sents an investment of about $150,000. 

Publishers to Visit Consolidated Mills 

All stages in the production of news print will be shown to a 
hundred or more newspaper publishers on the trade relations tour 
which is being arranged for August by the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Executives 
of daily newspapers in several midwestern states will be guests 
of the company aboard a special train operating through Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota and Canada. 

Publishers will start from Chicago and will make a tour of 
the Consolidated mills at Wisconsin Rapids. They also will be at 
Ashland ‘o see the wood loading operations, and will go up into 

. Canada to witness the cutting of pulpwood at the source. Quite 
a number of entertainment events and outing features have been 
planned for the tour, which is in charge of Burt Williams, of 
Madison, Wis. The world’s championship log rolling contest at 
Bayfield, Wis., will be on the program. 

Fox River Dam Being Rebuilt 

Practically the entire east end of the power dam on the Fox 
River at DePere, Wis., has been torn out by Government crews 
preparatory to replacing the old wooden structure with one of 
concrete. Dredging apparatus was used to tear out some of the 
construction. The new spillways will be made of re-enforced con- 
crete set on rock bottom. The Government expects to finish the 
east end entirely and start on the west end before the season 
closes. Last Summer the dam proper was rebuilt and provided 
with steel sluice gates. This is one of the longest dams on the 
river in the paper mill section. 

Timber Growing Land Nearly Tax Free 

An amendment has been passed by the Wisconsin legislature to 
the law which makes land almost tax free when it is set aside 
for timber growing. The former law provided tracts of 160 acres 
as the minimum that could come under the severance tax law. 
The change permits tracts of 40 acres or more to be included in 
the law, provided that 40 per cent of such taxes go to the school 
district located within that area. These lands are taxed at ten 


cents an acre annually until the timber is cut, when a severance 

tax is levied. The State in turn pays the County another ten cents 

an acre for taxes. Schools everywhere are being encouraged to 

plant trees in order to help perpetuate Wisconsin forests. Forest 

county pupils planted 15,000 trees this year under this plan. 
News of the Trade 

An accumulation of gas caused a minor explosion at the River- 
side Fibre and Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. Part of a brick 
wall in the power section was damaged, but the loss was slight. 
Operation of the mill was not interrupted. 

One accident has resulted while the old digesters at the Inter- 
lake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton, Wis., are being razed. 
A section of the bricks fell on Henry Meyer, employed with the 
razing crew. His chest was crushed, six ribs were broken and 
his right leg suffered a double fracture. 

Judson G. Rosebush, president of the Patten Paper Company, 
Appleton, Wis., will speak again this year at the human relations 
conference on industrial relations at the Y. M. C. A. camp at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. His subject will be “The Outreach of Prosperity 
on Character.” 


Resign Brotherhood Vice Presidency 

Atrany, N. Y., July 1, 1929—Announcement was made this 
week at the headquarters of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers that Arthur D' Aoust, of Hull, Province of Quebec, 
Canada, had filed his resignation as a vice president of the organ- 
ization. No reason was given for the resignation. Arthur Hug- 
gins, secretary of the association, will file within the next few days 
with the executive list of persons secking to succeed Mr. D’Aoust 
for the unexpired term ending next January. Frank P. Barry, first 
vice president of the organization, returned to this city yesterday 
from Ottawa where he succeeded in having the J. R. Booth com- 
pany consent to the elimination of the early start on Monday 
mornings. Incidentally, Mr. Barry announced that he had re- 
signed as president of the Northern New York district council and 
had been succeeded by Walter Warren, of Raymondville. Presi- 
dent William R. Smith left yesterday for Fort William, Ont., 
where he will hold a conference with the Great Lakes Paper 
Company relative to new wage and working agreements. He 
will also confer with representatives of paper manufacturers at 
Iroquois Falls, Ont., and Munsing, Mich. 

A movement under way to have Jeremiah T. Carey make av- 
other try for the presidency is being discussed freely in paper- 
making circles. During the regime of Mr. Carey his supporters 
claim that he founded many paper unions in various cities be- 
sides building up a strong union organization. At that time 
he maintained headquarters in Watertown where he resided sev- 
eral years. The headquarters were moved to this city a few years 
ago. After having held all offices in the International organization 
Mr. Carey was defeated for re-election to the presidency several 
years ago. He was defeated by Matthew W. Parker, now dead, 
following which William R. Smith was elected. It is claimed 
that there has been a deterioration in the ranks and many of the 
veteran papermakers are urging Mr. Carey to run again in an 
endeavor to place the organization at its former strength. M<¢. 
Carey was largely instrumental in settling the strike at the plant 
of the St. Regis Paper Company several years ago and his record 
while in office was entirely satisfactory. He has.not yet announced 
whether or not he will be a candidate but in view of the fact 
that his followers are urging him to do so it is believed that ul- 
timately he will again decide to enter the field. 
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Mersey Paper Co. Buys Clyde & Sissiboo Assets 


Organization Controlled by I. W. Killam, of Montreal, Que., Which Is Constructing News Print 
Mill, Secures Property Consisting of Two Ground Wood Plants, Water Powers, and 


Valuable Timber Limits—Forest Wealth 


MonTREAL, QueE., July 1, 1929—The Mersey Paper Company, 
which is constructing a news print mill on the Mersey River in 
Nova Scotia, and which is controlled by I. W. Killam, of Mon- 
treal, has bought for $200,000 the assets of the Clyde and Sissiboo 
Pulp Company, which has been in the hands of receivers since 
1928. The money will be distributed among the holders of the 
6% per cent bonds, and it is thought they will receive approximate- 
ly 38 cents on the dollar for their holdings. The property con- 
sists of two ground wood mills, having an annual capacity of 13,000 
tons of ground wood pulp; 31,646 acres of freehold lands and 
44,936 acres of leasehold timber limits. The timber limits are in 
Nova Scotia, and the mills are at Port Cylde and Weymouth. 
There are also water powers on the Clyde and Sissiboo rivers. 

Work on the news print mill of the Mersey Paper Company is 
progressing well, and it is expected that the new plant will come 
into operation by October. The total capacity of the plant will 
be 375 tons a day, with three units in operation. Two units, with 
a combined capacity of 250 tons daily, will comprise the original 
installation. 

The government is carrying out a large power development 
which will provide 105,000,000 kilowatt hours per year to supply 
power requirements of the mill. The power project is being built 
on the Mersey River and is resolved into three units. These are 
located at Upper Lake Falls, Lower Lake Falls and Big Falls. 
Work on these developments is proceeding according to schedule. 

Paper Freight Tariff Sidetracked 

Paper manufacturers here have heaved a sigh of relief at the 
news that the United States Inter-State Commerce Commission 
has hoisted the proposed increase in freight rates on news print 
from June 21, 1929, to January 21, 1930. Notwithstanding the 
fact that contracts between Canadian paper mills and American 
publishers are on a basis of f.o.b. mill, it is felt that an increase 
in freight rates at this time would have added to the difficulties 
under which the industry is laboring. 

The increased rates were to apply in general from the producing 
territory in Canada to points in the United States east of the Mis- 
souri River and they were ordered pending an investigation by the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. 

The present rate on news print from Three Rivers, Que., to 
New York is 34 cents per 100 lbs., while the proposed rate was 
40% cents. The rate to Washington is 40 cents and the proposed 
rate 474. 

From Port Arthur, Ontario, to Chicago, the present rate is 3414 
cents. The proposed rate was 48 cents. The increased rates to 
other points in the United States were proportionately in con- 
formity with the rates to Chicago, New York and Washington. 

Canada’s Forest Resources 

Federal and Provincial Governments of the Dominion are co- 
operating for the purpose of taking an inventory of Canada’s 
forest resources. During the past week a conference has been 
held in Ottawa, attended by three provincial ministers, as well as 
by several federal and provincial officials, the object being to ar- 
rive at the actual forest wealth of Canada. The conference was 
opened by the Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the Interior. 

Provincial ministers present were the Hon. Charles McCrea, 
Minister of Mines in the Ontario Government, the Hon. Honore 
Mercier, Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec, and the Hon. 
F. P. Burden, Minister of Lands in British Columbia. The Hon. 
W. L. Hall, of Nova Scotia, is on his way to attend the confer- 
ence. Mr. McCrea explained that he attended in the absence of 
the Hon. W. Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests in Ontario. 


of Canada to be Thoroughly Investigated 


He expressed the opinion that all the provinces would welcome 
the co-operation of the Dominion in conserving their forests, and 
the province of Ontario would be found ready to join energetically 
in the work for which the conference was called. 

The Hon. Mr. Mercier said the province of Quebec had already 
taken an inventory of about 25,000 square miles of its forest re- 
sources. It had aerial maps covering about 25,000 square miles, 
and another 10,000 square miles will be mapped this summer. His 
province was glad to co-operate in the work. 

The Hon. F. P. Burden said the British Columbia Government 
was ready to join with the other governments in every way pos- 
sible to conserve the forest wealth. The people of that province 
have come to realize that their supply of timber was not inex- 
haustible. 

The timber industry of Canada was beyond the migration stage, 
said E. H. Finlayson, director of forestry in the Department of 
the Interior. There were but few new areas to move the industry 
to, and the time had come when Canada must decide what its 
sustained yield will be, and limit the consumption within that 
mark. The great destruction from forest fires was another big 
question to be considered. 


W. C. Geer Appointed National Councillor 

Troy, N. Y., July 1, 1929—William C. Geer, president of the 
Albia Box and Paper Manufacturing Company, received notifica- 
tion this week of his appointment as National Councillor from 
this city by the American Arbitration Association. Mr. Geer will 
act in an advisory capacity relating the industrial activities of 
Troy to the national and international arbitration system which 
now composes arbitration tribunals established in 1,650 principal 
cities in the United States dealing with intercity, interstate ana 
international trade differences. In a letter accompanying the ap- 
pointment Mr. Eastman, president of the association, said: “We 
are particularly gratified to receive your acceptance, not only by 
reason of your knowledge of national and international trade con- 
ditions but by reason of your exceptional qualifications for this 
office. We know that Troy industries are sending their products 
into every state in this country and abroad and for this reason 
we have already established arbitration facilities in your city. 
Your duties will be to advise us concerning any matters submitted 
to us which may affect the welfare of Troy manufacturers in re- 
lation to their national and international trades relations and how 
we can be of service through our Troy tribunal.” 


Baffling for Straight Tube Boilers 

The efficient production of steam depends, to a great extent 
on the correct baffling of the boiler. A knowledge of proper 
baffling materials and good baffle design is therefore, of impor- 
tance to every boiler room operator. 

An article on “Baffling for Straight Tube Boilers” is con- 
tained in the May issue of Fhe Safety Valve. 

This article by Walter Siegerist, assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, illustrates and 
describes various types of baffles, their relation to straight tube 
boilers, the materials used with comparative tests of several baf- 
fling materials, and various types of baffle arrangements to meet 
certain combustion requirements. 

The Combustion Engineering Corporation, 200 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, will be glad to send a copy of this issue to inter- 
ested persons on request. 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Active in Chicago 


Distributors Experience Surprisingly Good Request for Standard Grades of Paper, With Prices 
Holding to Schedule—Steadiness Prevails In News Print Market, Following Recent 
Agreement on Production and Prices—Tissues Continue to Run Ahead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, July 1, 1929.—The first week in July will find 
most of the grades of paper in the Chicago paper market still side 
stepping the approaching summer inactivity. Warm weather has 
had some slight effect on the general conditions but most informers 
on market conditions state that the depressions due to warm 
weather are still a week or two away. 

This is indicated by some of the barometers of the trade. News 
print is running quite at the average, according to reports. The 
market is steady and demand is creating favorable comment. 
There is a slight let down in the book paper market though under- 
lying conditions in book are sound and the outlook optimistic. 
Tissues are still running ahead with some mills reported behind 
on orders. The demand for papers is surprisingly good, accord- 
ing to reports, with the market in general holding up well. 

In the board lines prices are still reported unsatisfactory with 
the demand, however, still holding up well. A spotty condition is 
said to prevail in the wrapping paper market with demand off, 
though fundamental conditions are excellent. The lower grades 
of waste are still active although a decline in activity centering 
around the higher grades of waste paper is reported. All in all, 
Chicago paper merchants should weather the hot weather nicely, 
with good prospects for Fall business. 

Seaman Paper Co. to Handle Rotogravure 

A close alliance with the advertising trades and with consumers 
of higher grades of advertising paper is indicated by the recent 
move of the Consolidated Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., to manufacture rotogravure and book papers to be handled 
exclusively by the Seaman Paper Company, of Chicago, who will 
market the entire line, according to reports which followed the 
announcement. The manufacturing process will be greatly speede«| 
up to meet with the requirements of quick service on quality 
papers. Since the first of the year the Seaman Paper Company 
has become very closely allied with the printing and advertising 
trades through the acquisition of Peter J. Massey, formerly of the 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, as vice president of the Seaman 
organization and of the closer contact with the Bryant Paper Com- 
pany of Kalamazoo, Mich., through which Frank Stephens, for- 
‘ merly a vice president of Seamans, became vice president in 
charge of sales of the Bryant organization. 

Bermingham & Prosser’s New Quarters 


Carpenters are still making alterations suitable to the business 
of Bermingham & Prosser at their new home at 128 South Sanga- 
mon street, according to H. G. Prosser. The well known Chicago 
paper house moved over to the big building formerly occupied by 
the Benjamin Electric Company earlier in the spring but some of 
the stock is still to be arranged before the company is entirely 
“at home.” According to Mr. Prosser the new location offers 
60,000 square feet of floor space, provides excellent shipping facili- 
ties and combines the offices and warehouse in satisfactory fashion. 


Paper Salesmen’s Compensation Discussed 


The Chicago Paper Association met in regular session on Tues- 
day evening, June 25, at the Bismarck Hotel, with a round table 
discussion featuring the meeting. It is reported that the con- 
sensus of opinion expressed evidenced an encouraging situation as 
far as actual business transacted was concerned. In spite. of the 
approach of the “off season,” coarse. paper merchants are pleased 
with the trend of business activity. A. large part of the session 
held last Tuesday was given over. to a discussion of salesmen’s 
compensation, the meetings being divided into two groups, those 


selling to industrials and those selling the general jobbing line. 

Leo Altholz, president of the association, announced tentativ~ 
dates as suggested by a committee, for the annual outing of the 
Chicago Paper Association. The event will be held on either 
Thursday, July 18, or Thursday, July 25. From present reports 
the memners of the association and their guests will enjoy the 
outing at the Woodbridge Country Club, Lisle, Ill, where the 
rolling fairways and the wooded ravines, plus the sport bent 
greens, are expected to provide a very exciting afternoon. 


Ranier Pulp Co. Issues Good Statement 


PorTLAND, Ore., June 27, 1929.—An audited statement of the 
Rainier Pulp and Paper Company for the fiscal year ended April 
30, 1929, was received yesterday by H. J. Barneson & Co., through 
the Dow Jones financial service. The report is presented with an 
adjusted statement to show what approximate results would have 
been had the present financial structure been in effect for the 
entire year, as 7 per cent bonds and preferred stock were called 
during the period. Amount carried to surplus on actual figures, 
shows $4.86 a share on class A stock, and in adjusted figures, 
$6.09 a share. 

Gross profit for the year was $834,769 and net profit from 
operations $684,274. Total balance to surplus was $486,607. The 
adjusted figure for the latter item was $609,274. 

After payment of $2 dividend on both class A and B shares 
both participate equally in further distributions. On actual figures 
this participation of class A stock is equal to 17 cents a share and 
73 cents on adjusted I figures. 

During 1929 plant improvements have been made and others 
are being made at present. An improved steam plant has been 
installed and a fourth digester and additional bleaching unit are 
being installed. Greater production with a reduction in relative 
production costs will be effected, according to company officers. 
Benefits of improvements are said to be reflected in operating 
results of last several months when net earnings of about $62,500 
have resulted with further increase in prospect. 


Boston Paper Market Firm 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 1, 1929.—Consistent with the usual trend 
at the present season of the year, the paper market here is fairly 
firm and holding up rather well in the absence of a great volume 
of orders. Quotations remain the same. In some quarters, at 
least, sellers of sizing materials used in the manufacture of writing 
papers are receiving a satisfactory amount of orders. The outlook 
for the last half of the year continues bright. 

The box board market is apparently firm at present levels, and 
it does not seem likely that prices wili go down again for some 
time. The minimum quotations are $35 for chip board and $37.50 
for news board and some sellers are asking higher figures. Most 
of the board mills have suspended operation for the week of the 
Fvurth, as usual. Some of the box manufacturers have also closed 
for the same period and a well known box consumer plant, a 
candy factory, has shut down for two weeks. It is expected that 
after the holiday there will be more activity. Some good-sized 
orders for box board have been placed for shipment after the 
holiday, 

Waste papers are weak, but prices are unquotably changed. 
The prices of rags are also the same. Sellers of these commodi- 
ties report a rather quiet market. 
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Kraft Trade Practice Rules Adopted 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincrTon, D. C., July 3, 1929.—Seventeen trade practice rules 
were adopted at a trade practice conference of the kraft paper 
manufacturers held here at the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce under the auspices of the Federal Trade Commission. Com- 
missioner William E. Humphrey presided at the conference. The 
following rules were adopted: 

Rute No. 1—Invucinc Breacw oF Contract: Inducing or at- 
tempting to induce the breach of a contract between a competitor 
and his customer during the term of such contract is an unfair 
trade practice. 

No. 2—DeEFAMATION OF CoMPETITOR: The defamation of a com- 
petitor by false statements, implying dishonorable conduct, in- 
ability to perform contracts, or questionable credit standing is an 
unfair trade practice. 

No. 3—DisPARAGEMENT OF Goons: The false disparagement of 
the weight, substance, strength, grade or quality of a competitor’s 
goods, either by word or act, such as deceptive tests, is an unfair 
trade practice. 

No. 4—MISREPRESENTATION OF Propucr: The misrepresentation 
of kraft paper as to weight, substance, strength, grade or quality 
is an unfair trade practice. 

No. 5—ENTICEMENT OF EMpLoYEES: Malicious interference 
with a competitor’s business by enticement of his employees from 
his employment is an unfair trade practice. 

No. 6—Drrect DiscrIMINATION IN Price BETWEEN CUSTOMERS : 
The practice of making sales on an F.O.B. mill basis has long 
been an established trade custom and should be followed. Dis- 
crimination in price between customers of the same class buying 
the same grade and/or quality of paper which (a) is not made on 
account of difference in quantity of paper sold, or (b) is not 
made as due allowance for the difference in cost of selling or 
transportation, or (c) is not made in good faith to meet the price 
of a competitor selling the same grade or quality of product is an 
unfair trade practice where the effect of such practice may be 
substantially to lessen competition between such buyers. 

No. 7—DIscrIMINATION IN Price THrouGH Repates, UNEARNED 
Discounts, ETc.: Discrimination in price between customers by 
the payment or allowance of secret rebates, refunds, credit or 
unearned discounts, either in the form of money or otherwise, or 
extending to certain purchasers special services or privileges not 
extended to all customers under like terms and conditions is an 
unfair trade practice. 

No. 8.—Sates Betow Cost: Resolved, that the selling of goods 
below cost for the purpose of injuring a competitor and with the 
effect of lessening competition, is an unfair trade practice. 

No. 9.—GuarANTEE AGAINstT Decitine: The guarantee or 
agreement by the seller to protect the buyer, by rebates, allow- 
ances, or any device, against reductions in the seller’s price made 
subsequent to the date of shipment to such buyer is an unfair 
trade practice. 

No. 10.—Stanparp: Devration From: Each manufacturer of 
Kraft Paper in the industry uses certain definite standard specifi- 
cations. Deviation from this standard in making quotations en- 
courages manipulation and fraud on the buyer and is an unfair 
trade practice. 

No. 11—DrIFFerENTIALS; MANIPULATION OF OR DISCRIMINATION 
IN: In order to enable sellers and buyers of Kraft Paper to have 
an intelligent basis upon which to conduct transactions and cor- 
rectly to apportion additional costs of manufacture to the numer- 
cus varieties of orders, a standard basic weight in conformity with 
each manufacturer’s practice with reasonable differentials for 
variations in weight and for special services, such as marking, 
labelling, cutting and packing, has been established, every seller 
having absolute freedom to fix his base price. The manipulation of 


such differentials or discriminations between customers in such 
differentials, destroys any basis for open, fair competition, results 
in confusion and deception of buyers and is an unfair trade 
practice. 

No. 12—Pusiication oF Fictitious Prices: Price schedules 
published and presumably representing the selling price on given 
quantities for shipment to the territory indicated should truthfully 
represent the prices and conditions under which sales are being 
made. The publication of such schedules, when not followed by 
the seller, deceives competitiors, results in discrimination in price, 
defrauds the unwary buyer, and is an unfair trade practice, pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in this rule shall be construed as 
obliging any one to maintain such published price any length of 
time. 

Note: Published prices are defined as such prices, or are set 
forth in a regularly issued schedule and distributed or shown to 
agents, salesmen, dealers or buyers. 

No. 13.--Fatse Reports or CAPACITY, Propuction, SALES, ORDERS 
ork SHIPMENTS: The making of false reports of capacity, produc- 
tion, sales, orders or shipments, is an unfair trade practice. 

No. 14—SeLitinc WitnHout SpeciricatTions: The entering of 
any order by a manufacturer or his agent, which does not specify 
quantity, price and date of shipment, for the purpose of protecting 
purchasers against future price advances leads to discrimination, 
fraud, suspicion and ill feeling in the industry and is an unfair 
method of competition. 

No. 15.—OsservaNce oF Att Rutes: The secret violation of 
any of said rules, those accepted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion merely as an expression of industry, as well as those ap- 
proved by the Commission, shall be deemed an unfair method of 
competition. 

No. 16.—VtoLation or Rutes sy Fictitious Continurine “Con- 
tract’: The sale of Kraft Paper, in violation of any of the 
rules adopted by the industry under the auspices of the Federai 
Trade Commission, under the subterfuge that the seller is re- 
quired to do so by a contract antedating the adoption of said 
rules, when in fact no valid and enforcible contract or agreement 
antedating the adoption of the rules exists, results in fraud and 
discrimination between purchasers and is an unfair trade practice. 

No. 17.—Continuance of Conference: , REsotvep, that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Kraft Paper Manufacturers 
Association be, and hereby is, authorized to appoint a permanent: 
committee of members and non-members of the Association to 
investigate alleged violations of these resolutions and to make 
complaints of such violations to the Federal Trade Commission, 
and if deemed advisable, to request the Federal Trade Commission 
from time to time to call new conferences of the industry for the 
purpose of amending these resolutions. 


Gummed Industries Association Meets 

The Gummed Industries Association held its regular summer 
meeting at the Hotel Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ontario, on Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1929. The meeting was well attended both member 
and non-member firms from practically all sections of the coun- 
try except the Pacific Coast being represented. Irving McHenry, 
president of Mid-States Gummed Paper Company, who is presi- 
dent of the Gummed Industries Association, presided. 

Among the topics discussed at the meeting on which some 
definite action was taken, were reports from the Publicity, Stand- 
ardization and Tariff Committees of the association. Much of the 
time of the meeting was given to a discussion of ways and means 
of bettering the statistical service of the association. 

The next regular meeting of the Gummed Industries Associa- 
tion will be held in Chicago during the week of October 6, the 
exact time and place to be announced later. 
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Hold Strathmore Convention at Woronoco 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Woronoco, Mass., July 1, 1929.—The tenth annual Strathmore 
Town Mill and Merchants Convention was held here, June 24 and 
25 with an attendance of about 140, an unusually large number. 
“Checking in and Hellos, a jaunt through the mills and a meeting 
of merchants” were the features Monday morning, with “chow” at 
Strathmore Inn at 12:30. 

H. A. Moses Gives Welcome 


Monday afternoon, the program at Memorial Hall was as 
follows: Welcome to Strathmore Town! H. A. Moses, president; 
Report of Advisory Advertising Council, Lee Mahon, B. F. 
Bond Paper Company; Pioneering with Strathmore, Robert Tins- 
man, president, Federal Advertising Agency; 30,000,000 New Ad- 
vertisements to Help Your Salesmen Sell! Cy Norton, assistant 
sales manager; Drammer! Wake Up, Gutenberg, Come Get Your 
Profits! What Has Strathmore Done About Envelopes? H. E. 
Riggs, advertising manager; The Value of Strathmore Envelopes 
to the Paper Merchant, F. A. Juckett, president Old Colony 
Envelope Company; Summing Up, B. A. Franklin, vice-president 
Strathmore Paper Company. 

_Monday evening at 6:30 at Woronoake Heights, the following 
was the program: “Play Basebawl? Pitch Horseshews? Shoot 
Targits? Enjoy Obstakul Golph!” And then eight youthful spring 
lambs cordially invited all to a delicious, delectable, delightful 
barbecue, which was all that was promised. The evening was left 
open for sociability, personal discussion about new developments 
and individual or group diversions. 

Col. Franklin Discusses Paper Merchants’ Future 

Tuesday morning Col. B. A. Franklin, vice-president, discussed 
“The Future of Paper Merchants—And a Little About the Pres- 
ent,” and President Moses bade “Au Revoir”. 

Tuesday afternoon at Memorial Hall buffet luncheon was served 
in the new gymnasium. “Birdie Golf, Rolls Roycian Auto Rides, 
Elysian Pleasures, Or What Wishest Thou?” were provided for 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

The local arrangemenis were under charge of the followig: 
Transportation, E. M. Hughes; auto rides, F. E. May; golf, W. M. 
Blackford. 

The Advisory Council 

The Strathmore Advisory Council for 1929-1930 is composed 
ef the following: N. A: Considine, chairman, Paper House of 
Penna., Philadelphia; Alan Chandler, Alling & Cory Company, 
Pittsburgh; F.. M. Cough, Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles; 
‘Forest Hopkins, The Paper Mills Company, Chicago; E. R. Jones, 
Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City; H. W. Keil, Millcraft 
Paper Company, Cleveland; Alfred Kinn, J. E. Linde Paper Com- 
pany, New York; R, E. Milligan, Seaman-Patrick Paper Com- 
pany, Detroit; Morris Schlosser, M. & F. Schlosser Paper Cor- 
poration, New York; J. W. Vivian, Cook-Vivian Company, Inc., 
Boston; J. L. Wells, Sloan Paper Company, Atlanta; H. M. 
Zimmerman, Johnston Paper Company, Cincinnati. 

The Advertising Committee for 1929-1930 is composed of the 
following: D. J. Coullie, chairman, Alling & Cory Company, 
Pittsburgh; Charles W. Bond, Charles Beck Company, Philadel- 
phia; Perry Lesh, C. P. Lesh Paper Company, Indianapolis; Lee 
D. Mahon, B. F. Bond Paper Company, Baltimore; Morris 
Schlosser, M. & F. Schlosser Paper Corporation, New York: 
B. W. Wilson, Sr., B. W. Wilson Paper Company, Richmond; 
Col. C. F: Warrington, The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

. The program was attractively printed on different colored lines 
of cover, with the inside sheets, when opened, reminding one of a 
swatch. 

Those Who Attended 

~ The convention was attended by the following: 

George Clerk, Hudson’ Valley Paper Company, Albany. 


A. A. Duer and T. C. Price, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company, Baltimore. 

Lee Mahon, B. F. Bond Paper Company, Baltimore. 

E. S. Barker, J. Kinniery and Royden Loring, Arnold-Roberts 
Company, Boston. 

C. A. Esty, E. D. Bement, E. A. Crowell, A. M. Smith, J. F. 
Wilson and Frank Winter, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston. 

E. W. Porter and J. W. Vivian, Cook-Vivian Company, Boston. 

W. N. Stetson and J. H. Brewer, Storrs & Bement Company, 
Boston. 

Fred Schneider, Chas. W. Williams Company, Boston. 

H. S. Kratz, Alling & Cory Company, Buffalo. 

C. H. Reeves, The Paper Mills Company, Chicago. 

R. F. Muhlhauser and P. A. Stuhlreyer, Diem & Wing Paper 
Company, Cincinnati. 

H. M. Zimmerman, Jchnson Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank Peacock and A. H. Seyler, Cleveland Paper Company, 
Cleveland. 

H. W. Keil, Millcraft Paper Company, Cleveiand. 

E. A. Petrequin, Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland. 

A. M. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus. 

L. E. Perine, Fkaper House of Michigan, Detroit. 

D. B. Jacobs and R. E. Milligan, Seaman-Patrick Paper Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

C. W. Dearden and W. H. Rourke, Rourke-Eno Paper Com- 
pany, Hartford. 

Arthur Biza, Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Hartford. 

Harry Keffer, Johnston Paper Company, Harrisburg. 

Bruce Smith, Louisville Paper Company, Louisville. 

©. S. Barrie, McClellan Paper Company, Minneapolis. 

Harry Alling, Arnold-Roberts Company, New Haven. 

George Webb, Storrs & Bement, New Haven. 

H. B. Goff, Wm. Gossman and D. S. Landau, Alling & Cory 
Company, New York City. 

A. Kinn, W. Steadman and A. C. Wetmeyer, J. E. Linde Paper 
Company, New York City. 

George Hartmann, Harry. Londergan and W. H. Stuart, H. 
Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City. 

Fred Appleton and R. Schmidt, Miller & Wright Paper Com- 
pany, New York City. 

C. H. Miles and M. Schlosser, M. & F. Schlosser, New York 

G. J. E. Buell and E. J. Kelleher, Chas. W. Williams & Co., 
New York City. 

Alan Chandler, Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh. 

Leon Beck, Charles Bond, G. P. Johnson and Andrew Simon, 
Charles Beck Company, Philadelphia. 

N. A. Considine, Paper House of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Larry Gipp and L. A. Raymond, Raymond & McNutt, Phila- 
delphia. 

H. B. Coffin, Zellerbach Paper Company, Portland, Ore. 

Ryder Gay, Arnold-Roberts Company, Providence. 

E. L. Cummings, Storrs & Bement Company, Providence. 

E. J. Davis, Paddock Paper Company, Providence. 

F. J. Wright, Acme Paper Company, St. Louis. 

A. E. Fuhlage, Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis. 

C. S. Elliott, Mack-Elliott Paper Company, St. Louis. 

S. M. Tobey and Clayton Seaman, Seaman Paper Company,, 
St. Louis. 

W. M. Morse, Arnold-Roberts Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles Charnella, Paper House of New England, Springfield, 
Mass. 

A. H. Phillips, Troy Paper Corp., Troy. 

James D. Bligh, Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, Wash- 
ington. 

H. R. Stanford, Stanford Paper Company; Washington. 

G. A.’ MacLeod, :W. V. Dawson,. Ltd., Montreal. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Construction News 

International Falls, Minn.—The Minnesota & Ontario Paper 
Company, Builders’ Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
plans nearing completion for the construction of a new building 
at its mills at International Falls, to be five-story, 140x165 feet. 
reported to cost about $65,000. The structure will be used for 
storage and distributing service. Erection will be carried out by 
day labor. Work will soon be placed under way. 

Chicago, Ill—The Shellmar Products Company, 3501 West 
48th place, manufacturer of glassine paper goods, printed glassine 
stocks, etc., has plans for a new addition to plant, to be one-story, 
reported to cost about $80,000, with equipment. It is understood 
that bids will be asked at once on general contract. A. Epstein, 
2001 West Pershine Road, Chicago, is architect and engineer, in 
charge. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Company, 
Inc., has been chartered under state laws with capital of $40,000, 
and 1,000 shares of common stock, to manufacture and deal in 
paper goods of various kinds. The new organization will take 
over and expand the business of the company of same name, with 
headquarters at 217 Chestnut street. Stiles R. Wunder has been 
elected treasurer. Other officials of the company will include 
Howard Satterthwaite, Clyde B. Cobaugh and Frank W. Berry. 

Priest River, Idaho—The Pacific States Pulp and Paper 
Company, Aberdeen, Wash., is said to be perfecting plans for the 
early development of its proposed new mill at Priest River, where 
a site fronting on the line of the Great Northern Railroad Com- 
pany was recently acquired. It is understood that satisfactory 
lime deposits are available, and that pulpwood is being contracted 
for. The community has completed its financing for the project 
to an amount of $50,000. The plant will consist of several build- 
ings and is reported to cost more than $200,000, with equipment. 
List of machinery to be installed will soon be arranged. H. L. 
Copeland is president. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The Chemical Paper Manufacturing Cam- 
pany, Jackson street, is taking bids on general contract for the 
erection of proposed new addition to mill, recently referred to in 
these columns, comprising two two-story units 55 x 195 feet, and 
equipment. It is expected to award contract and proceed with 
superstructure at an early date. 

Steubenville, Ohio—The Liberty Paper Company, Steuben- 
ville, is considering the early rebuilding of the portion of its 
storage and distributing plant destroyed by fire, June 23, with 
loss reported at close to $45,000, including building, equipment and 
stock. 

Waterville) Me.—The Keyes Fibre Company, Inc., Water- 
ville, is said to have plans under way for the erection of a new 
Canadian mill on site selected at Hull, Que., to consist of group 
of units, estimated to cost close to $275,000, with equipment. The 
new plant, it is understodd, will be developed to large capacity. 
W. E. Parsons is manager. 

Neenah, Wis.—The Neenah Paper Company, North Commer- 
cial street, has awarded a contract for structural steel to the 
Vulcan Manufacturing Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., for pro- 
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posed extensions and improvements in beater department, and will 
proceed with superstructure at an early date. Considerable in- 
crease in present capacity will be developed. Work is reported to 
cost more than $40,000. General contract recently was let to the 
C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Cloquet, Minn.—The Northwest Paper Company will pro- 
ceed with the erection of an addition to its sulphite digester plant 
as part of proposed expansion program referred to in these 
columns last week, and has awarded a contract for structural steel 
to the Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company, 29th street, 
Minneapolis. The unit will be 25x30 feet, and 110 feet high, and 
will be constructed by day labor. Plans were drawn by the 
Jacobson Engineering Company, Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, 
engineer for the expansion program at the mill. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Orchard Paper Company, 1113 South 
12th street, has arranged for a merger with the Midland Paper 
Company, with local storage and distributing plant. An expansion 
program will be carried out by the consolidated organization. 
H. C. Orchard is president. 

Plainfield, N. J—The Forney Fibre Company, 95 Boyd Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, N. J., has taken over the former plant of the 
American Motors Company, West Front street, Plainfield, recently 
secured under lease, and will carry out an alteration and improve- 
ment program. It is expected to have the structure ready for 
occupancy at an early date. Present mill will be removed from 
Jersey City to new location, and capacity will be considerably 
increased with additional equipment. It is understood that addi- 
tional operatives will be employed. The company is affiliated with 
the Sonoco Products Company, Hartsville, S. C. 

Somerville, N. J—The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., operating paper, paper and corrugated paper box, and 
other subsidiary companies, has concluded negotions for the pur- 
chase of the Cott-a-lap Company, Somerville, N. J. manufacturer of 
rug materials, and will operate as a unit of its organizaton. The 
Paraffine Companies have secured a long lease of municipal tide- 
water lands, 400 feet wide, from the City Council at Emeryville, 
Cal., adjoining its East Bay plant, and gives the company a 
property, owned or leased, about 1% miles long. It will be de- 
veloped for plant sites and other expansion. 

Indianapolis, Ind—The United States Corrugated Fibre Box 
Company, 1315 Martindale avenue, has awarded a general build- 
ing contract to the W. P. Jungclaus Company, 825 Massachusetts 
avenue, for the construction of a new office building, on site at 
Southeast corner of Martindale and Roosevelt avenues, reinforced- 
concrete, estimated to cost about $40,000. Work will be placed 
under way at an early date. Charles E. Bacon, Odd Fellows 
Building, is architect. The same architect is said to have plans 
under way for the construction of a new factory unit for the 
company on adjoining site, to be one and two-story and basement, 
totaling about 100,000 square feet of floor space, reported to cost 
close to $200,000, with equipment. The structure will be of rein- 
forced-concrete. It is understood that bids will be asked on 
general contract within a few weeks. H. J. Lacey is president. 
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Economical Operation of Paper Mills 


By Joseph H. Slater* 


We approach a discussion of the economical operation of pulp 
and paper mills with a humble and somewhat doubting spirit for 
the reason that our past and recent experience makes us fear thai 
no matter what economies may be effected in operation and in 
reducing the cost of producing paper, that our superiors in office 
and the sales departments of paper companies throughout the 
country would take an early opportunity to trade away any sav- 
ings that might be made and hand the profit to the extent of 2 
hundred per cent to the purchaser of the paper we make. This 
has been the course of the great majority of paper and pulp mill 
companies for many years in the past. 

Andrew Carnegie, some years ago, stated that the steel business 
with its ups and downs in price was either a prince or a pauper. 
We can very honestly say that only at extremely rare times, per- 
haps once in a generation, is the paper business in the prince 
class. Its normal positicn is that of the pauper. 


Was Saved Many 

I think there is but little doubt that the war saved a great num- 
ber of paper companies on this continent from bankruptcy, and it 
now appears that we have so deflated prices since the war and 
have swung so far to the other end of the arc that we have thrown 
away all the advantages of better prices then obtained, but this 
has not been so with other industries contributing to the manu- 
facture of paper; consequently our industry suffers from unsatis- 
factory return on the investment. 

The paper and pulp industry, as far back as the mind of man 
runneth, has always spent vast sums of money trying to work into 
a more advantageous position, to secure more economical opera- 
tion. This has been done by building new mills from time to 
time and moving to a position to get cheaper raw material or to 
get in a better position for favorable freight rates, lower priced 
power, or some real or fancied advantage. Especially has con- 
stant and determined effort been made to secure economy by con- 
stantly enlarging mechanical units. Mills have been made bigger 
and yet bigger; the size of power units has been vastly increased; 
larger and still larger digesters and pulp preparing machinery has 
been installed; steam plants have been greatly improved and en- 
larged; pulp grinders have been made immense in size and to a 
large extent automatic in operation; and a fierce rivalry in de- 
manding larger, wider and faster paper machines has taxed to the 
utmost the engineering skill of the world; so that today the daily 
output of all modern paper machines is staggering when com- 
pared with outputs of machines of only a few years ago; and this 
expansion has been true to a large extent in the manufacture of 
all grades of paper, although some grades have surpassed others. 

Industry Revolutionized 

In all departments of pulp and paper manufacture new methods 
have been tried. Many in the nature of experiment have been 
found wanting and despite their high cost have been promptly 
discarded, but enough have been found valuable and adopted; so 
that the industry has been revolutionized and improved and has 
been swept on to what would appear to be a marvelously greater 
output and economy of production. 

Yet the paper industry has failed in one essential. Regardless 
of all this change, advancement and economy, we still stagger 
along desperately hoping that the fruit of success—that is, a fair 
profit—will not forever turn to ashes on our lips. 

When we see, as recently, high government officials compelled 
to intervene to prevent the practical giving away of a nation’s raw 
material; when we see the great investing public alarmed at 
losses staring them in the face; when we see investors disappointed 


* Address delivered at recent meeting of American Pulp and Paper Mills 
Superintendents’ Asso. at Wausau, Wis. 
2 Supt. of Escanaba Paper Co. 


in the returns obtained from this essential industry and with 
what looks like no hope for the future, we have to conclude that 
the marketing of paper products must be much more at fault 
than the manufacture thereof. 

It certainly should not be necessary for the paper industry to 
be compelled to lean on an allied business or a power industry to 
carry it along and make good its losses. There are many things 
arising from thoughts based on what we have said, and much 
more that we have left unsaid, which makes us wonder if the 
earnest and strenuous efforts of the superintendents, managers 
and of the mili men are realiy worth while and of any importance, 
or if their efforts in lowering costs will lead to any really worth 
while economical results: and yet we must not despair or become 
too pessimistic. Perhaps the vaulting ambitivns, the bitter 1. evalries, 
the jealousies, envying and hatred engendered in this difficult si.ua- 
tion will finally result in a love feast and agreement to make the 
buyer bear his proper share of the cost of making paper; so that 
with this in mind we should still continue to hope and to devoie 
ourselves to getting down the cost of production in the mills to 
which we are attached. 

Profit Necessary 


There is no paracea that is universal; there is no recipe, no set 
of rules that will guarantee success in making a profit for your 
mill, when you do not have the power of complete control or par- 
ticularly the power to demand a fair price. However, the higher 
standard of living and I may say the very much higher standard 
of manufacturing and everything that goes with manufacturing; 
as for instance better buildings, greater attention to safety, strict 
sanitary observance, faster and more expensive machinery of high 
type, and the demand for a more expensive and higher type of op- 
eration and progressive modern manufacture, makes it impera- 
tive that a suificient margin of profit be forthcoming over and 
above the payment of interest and fair return upon invested capi- 
tal, to compel a price that will permit some progress, some re- 
search, some up-keep and advancement such as is demanded in 
these days. 

Costs Must be Known 

However, there are also some methods, rules and principles 
that must be observed if we are going to direct a mill’s opera- 
tion and obtain more satisfactory economies. We believe, first, 
that. the installation of a thoroughly dependable, common sense, 
accurate cost system, one that embraces all the factors of cost, 
is the first essential; a cost system that will give mill men fre- 
quent information—every week pireferably—and, if making differ- 
ent kinds of paper, then you should have an accurate cost of each 
kind. A weekly cost system may not give absolutely accurate fig- 
ures of cost each week, but with the end of the month a monthly 
cost and balance sheet will rectify any inaccuracies of the shorter 
period. It may cost a little hit more to obtain it, but it is well 
worth the effort. The weekly cust sheet will keep the mill oper- 
ator in very close touch with his labor departments and material 
costs, so that when the normal figure for all departments and ma- 
terial is set up, any departure therefrom will be quickly seen and 
the remedy, as far as possible, applicd. 

Now, this presupposes an intelligent, careful, interested, deperd- 
able cost accountant with a cost plan stripped of frills so that 
the truth can be quickly obtained and plainly precented. Then 
when it is presented it calls for a manager or superintendent who 
is not pig headed, prejudiced, indifferent, antagonistic, swelled up 
with conceit, and determined not to recognize facts. 

The superintendent who is earnest, progressive, friendly, stud- 
dious and courageous enough to face facts as they are is just the 
sort of a man who will act with energy working towards holding 
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down costs, even if the improvements calls for revolutionary 
action. He will abolish wasteful conditions and will be anxious 
to get the truth as presented by a scientific cost system that “hews 
to the line and lets the chips fall where they will.” The old proverb 
is, as always, true that “the eye of the Master makes the house 
thrive”. 

Technical Control 

I think another very important point is that the up-to-date super- 
intendent will take advantage of every possible technical aid that 
can be obtained. He should have even in the smallest mills some 
sort of a technical department with at least a man or two in a 
laboratory equipped with the necessary equipment to find out what 
is going on, to test his product and keep a record of the findings, 
so that he can be assured that a uniform product in its class 
is constantly coming out. 

I need hardly dwell upon all that can be done in this direction, 
but in the last few years we have departed widely from the old 
system of rule of thumb individual judgment of paper and pulp 
quality and production. Instrument control with numerical records 
is the only safe and economical method. If you do not use any 
of these methods, your rivals will or your customers will, and 
yeu will be working in the dark or in constant controversy with 
your customer. The technical control should be an inspection 
system aimed at bringing out the truth regarding material con- 
ditions throughout the mill, loss of white water, loss of steam, 
losses due to moisture control, to methods of handling wood, of 
preparing chemical and mechanical pulp, and in scores of differ- 
ent ways technical men can be directed by the manager and super- 
intendent so that their findings will result in a more economical, 
accurate and systematic method of manufacture. 

I fear that some superintendents are rather short-sighted in 
handling technical men. This may arise from a natural distaste 
for the uncovering of unpleasant facts and for what may appear 
like criticism of your actions or what is going on under you: 
supervision. It is a serious mistake not to use technical men to 
obtain information which can only be obtained by scientific tests 
and research, and it is our opinion that the modern mill without 
some such assistance is working at a very great disadvantage. You 
know, in our business there is so much information floating around 
—information that is not so—that we must have an arrangement 
so that the truth. can be disclosed and this ean only be done sys- 
ematically by using technically trained men. 

The economical operation of pulp and paper mills today, owing 
to the great increase that has been made in their size and the 
general complexity of the operation, is a much more serious 
and difficult matter than it was formerly; and it is to bring about 
- keener and more accurate thought and intelligence and to inspire 
to greater efforts that such an association as this exists. 

The day when 2 mill was so small that an active superintendent 
could cover the whole plant himself several times a day is past, 
and now he must run the mill to a large extent by team work, by 
departmentizing the mill,.and then operate it by frequent con- 
sultation with his department heads and by ability to analyze re- 
ports and observe their departure from what may be set up as 
a normal course. This, of course, means that to attain the best 
success he must have a very intimate knowledge of all the de- 
partments of his mill and must have a keen appreciation of the 
strong and weak points of the different departments. 


Knowledge of Materials 

In dealing with the raw material he must know intimately the 
character of the wood being used either in the chemical process or 
mechanical process. If dealing with the working over of paper, 
he must have a still more intimate acquaintance with the character- 
istics of the raw material. Of course, he must be supported by 
first class competent foremen in the department preparing the raw 
material, and should know himself just what he has a right to 
expect and be in a position to keep close scrutiny upon proper uses 
of chemicals and the mechanical upkeep of all departments. 


This means he should have an excellent knowledge and good 
judgment of motive powers, whether they be electrical, hydro-elec- 
trical or steam. A whole vast field of knowledge requirements 
present themselves in connection with these departments as knowl- 
edge of metals, of digester procedure, of proper lubrication meth- 
ods, of wise methods of upkeep and proper disposition of labor 
personnel; and especially of economical methods of handling and 
moving large amounts of materials. 

A whole great field presents itself in these departments, and we 
believe only close, keen study and an open mind by the superin- 
tendent, and a vigorous support by the executive management can 
enable him to obtain the best results and most economical opera- 
tion of raw material departments in pulp and paper mills. 

It is our opinion that large sums of money are wastefully 
spent by improper movement of materials in the raw material 
departments of nearly all mills, and that very marked economies 
may be effected by a closer study of these departments, and by 
taking advantage of the latest and most approved methods of 
mechanical assistance in moving material. We know very well that 
there are a number of pulp mills in this country moving wood to 
grinders by the old push-truck method. The mill owners are 
losing money, and the men doing this work are dissatisfied. 
There is much handling of pulp that could be obviated and like- 
wise of wood; and in mills using old papers a vast amount of 
labor is lost in moving paper by the most laborious and unecon- 
omical methods. 

Then also, in the raw material departments, in spite of the ad- 
vance which has been made in saving of waste fiber, there is still 
an immense waste going on. Just a few of the most outstand- 
ing mills have nearly overcome this large waste and loss of ma- 
terial. 

Power Waste 


Immense economies can be effected in the power section of 
paper and pulp mills. It is positively alarming to note in so very 
many instances the lack of appreciation of the value of power 
that is apparent in mills. I think we should pay much closer at 
tention to this matter. More and more today we are beginning 
to appreciate that power is real money. With the great spread 
of electrical power the matter is brought home to us that each 
horsepower lost or wastefully used is a very real loss to the owner 
thereof. Much confusion exists in regard to power that pumps 
require. Many machines of various kinds are operated in ways 
that are wasteful of power, and this item is worthy of study. 

With the great increase in the use of electrical power the up- 
to-date superintendent should keep himself well informed as to 
the power required by each different piece of machinery. Power 
factor correction, which means a great deal, should be closely 
looked after by frequent check-ups of amount of power required 
on different machines and motors used on constantly running 
water pumps, blowers, compressors or other machinery which 
operates constantly or nearly constantly. 

Of course, methods of steam generation have made such rapid 
advances in the last few years that a whole new field of study 
opens itself up in this direction. The old reciprocating steam en- 
gine has passed out of the picture, and high pressure boilers, 
powdered coal, high type fuel stokers, water walls, pre-heat and 
super-heat, water and steam meters, proper installation of boiler 
settings, proper insulation of steam lines, steam turbines of the 
condensor and bleeder type, and a whole hest of new and im- 
proved devices for the economical production and use of steam 
and power call for your greatest study; and to get the most satis- 
factory results from a department containing all these modern 
devicces, means that it can not be run in a slipshod way. Ar- 
rangement must be made for a constant checking and re-checking, 
and an absolute insistance upon good housekeeping is required 
for dependable results. 

IT need hardly dwell upon the necessity for study and close 
attention to hydraulic installations. Assuming that your mill has 
the most up-to-date hydraulic installation, then it devolves that 
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BEATERS> 


For every Requirement 


Downingtown builds High Speed and Standard Holland 
Beaters and also rebuilds standard types into high speed 


beaters. We also build Laboratory Beaters, Testing Beaters, 
Duplex Beaters, and Washing Engines. Our Bulletin 113 
completely describes our various types of Beating Engines 
and also describes our Bandless Beater Roll. 
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your superintendents to watch it closely and to keep it in first 
class condition, to have checks made of the outputs of wheels, 
etc., so that you may get much more than a dollars worth of 
power for every dollar invested. 

Paper Mill Details 

In the paper mill department; we feel that this department is 
usually operated with more success and is less open to criticism 
than some of the other departments of paper making, and yet 
there are numberless instances of most deplorable shortcomings 
in the paper department. Some of it is undoubtediy due to poor, 
improper envircument ;. buildings that are not just as they should 
be for the housing of beaters and paper machines; and yet part vi 
these bad conditions arise from poor management of the mills in 
the first place. 

We can see that above all things a beater room should be wel! 
lighted, and that the operations being carried on in the beater 
room should proceed in an orderly manner and not in a sloppy, 
greasy, dirty, haphazard manner as we have seen in a great num- 
her of mills. There has, of course, in the last few years been a 
great simplification of beater room operation and some departure 
from the old dictum that paper was made in the beater room. We 
think that we are departing a little too much from that view. 
Pulp must be prepared properly in the beater room in order to 
make really good paper. 

Short circuiting of pulp preparation, as in the tank system found 
in many news mills, does not abolish this care but merely re- 
moves the place of preparation; and where these methods are 
used re-doubled care must be given to the production of pulp and 
to the screening of pulp and to its final admixture with the chem- 
icals, color, etc. 

Of course, the increase in size of units, the short circuiting of 
the operation and of methods for scientific control have but two 
objects; one being the improvement of.the product and the other 
—and perhaps the most outstanding—being the economical produc- 
tion of the product. 

New Processes and Equipment 

As we look back over years of experience in pulp and paper 
making, the point which impresses us most is that there has been 
a constant determined effort towards producing pulp and paper 
more economically, znd marvelous strides have been made in this 
direction by the adoption of entirely different types of machinery 
and radically different methods of pulp preparation. 

The tremendous strides which have been made in building 
bigger, faster paper machines, more automatic in their operation 
than ever.before, is a romance in itself. As we look back over 
‘35 to 40 years of progress and compare present up-to-date ma- 
chines with machines of 40 years ago, the change is nothing more 
or less than astounding; and with the fundamental principals re- 
maining practically the same; the machine builder has been taxed 
to the uttermost and driven to build paper machines nothing short 
of colossal in size and embodying many of the most recent ad- 
vances in mechanical engineering; but I frankly do not believe 
that the personnel, that the men in charge of these machines, 
have quite kept pace with the advancement of the machines them- 
selves; and this again is one of the reasons for the existence of 
such an association as this. A comparing of notes, an exchange of 
experiences such as are obtained at mectings of his kind, are of 
value, helping men to a better knowledge and appreciation of 
the whole industry. 

Many of the troublesome parts of paper machines have been 
improved. The screening apparatus has been wonderfully im- 
proved; the fourdrinier section has likewise been improved, espec- 
ially by the adoption of the suction couch roll; methuds of chang- 
ing wires without completely dismantling the machine; methods of 
drying the paper have been vastly improved and great economies 
effected in this direction; and there is a good field for knowledge 
and discrimination in the different types of drying apparatus that 
is offered, some, we believe, better for some kinds of paper than 
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for others. Lubrication of the machines has been vastly im- 
proved. Driving mechanisms also have received much attention 
and several apparently exccllent methods are in operation; methods 
of calendering and reeling paper, and especially of winding paper, 
all have been marvelously improved. By analyzing the situation 
we have to conclude that really what has been put into the super- 
intendent’s hands is a much finer, much more accurate, much 
more delicately balanced mechanism, but one that can not be 
handled improperly without enormous loss to the owners. With 
the up-to-date paper machine, properly and carefully handled and 
closely attended to in all its small details, we have a wonderful 
piece of semi-automatic mechanism that can produce the most 
satisfactory result, but it is equally true that if his mechanism is 
not directed by keen knowledge and a fairly wide experience, the 
most lamentable losses may accrue. 
Mill Wastes 

You all well recall the very meager attenton that was paid to 
ventilation of paper machine rooms some years ago, but with 
the increase in size of the machines it speedily became absolutely 
necessary that this matter be attacked in a scientific manner, and 
the results have been exceedingly beneficial. Only in rare cases now 
on correct principles; and even more recently, within the past 
of moisture in the machine room; only rarely do we find men 
working in a tropical tempcrature, surrounded with air laden with 
moisture, sapping their energy so that they are unable to per- 
form:a satisfactory day’s work; and this advance alone has been a 
step forward in the economical operation of mills, 

Then the recovery of waste fiber from paper machines by 
various methods has, again, been a forward step in economy, and 
great advances have been made in the winding of paper. How 
many of us remember the old ramshackle winders we used to 
work with? Devices, it would seem, that were invented to drive 
men to despair. The positively enormous quantities of paper that 
were spoiled by winders of this type was appalling. These winders 
have been replaced by a much more perfect mechanism, working 
on corrct principles; and even more recently, within the past 
few years, still better mechanisms for the: winding of paper have 
been put upon the market. 

Great changes have occurred in the finishing of paper and its 
shipment from the mills. These improvements have been different 
with different kinds of paper. The winders have contributed to 
a much handier form of shipping paper for mercantile purposes; 
the unit platform system for the shipment of better classes of 
paper; and in the finishing and shipment of newspaper—which is 
produced in such vast quantities—mechanical devices have been 
adopted in part both for the finishing and for the shipment of 
paper, such as steamheaders, electric trucks, etc., all of which have 
expedited and lowered the cost of finishing and shipping; so a 
survey of the whole pulp and paper manufacturing activities in- 
dicates the absolute necessity of a better knowledge both in de- 
tail and as a whole of the industry. 

It further illustrates the outstanding necessity of orderly 
manufacturing operations, of clearing up the industry from con- 
fusion and dirt and disorder. The industry must move forward as 
well-ordered mechanism and this depends in the last analysis upon 
the management. To be sure, a superintendent can not do it all, 
and the manager can not do it all, but if these officers are sup- 
ported and their efforts vigorously seconded by exccutives above 
them, it is almost certain that the mill operation, as far as it goes, 
can be carried on economically. 

The sale of the paper and the final profits accruing to the 
companies depend, of course, upon the Sales Departments. A 
wide divergency of possible selling prices between mills can only 
arise from the advantage one mill may have over another in cheap 
power or cheap raw material or favorable freight rates. Where 
these factors are lessened or where they disappear, then the 
measure of success that a mill may obtain is dependent upon the 
skill, the wisdom, the energy, the initiative, the well-balanced 
judgment. of the healthy, up-to-date superintendent. 
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U PONT Brilliant Crocein FL and du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL 

Extra Concentrated possess several characteristics which place 
them above other colors of their type. They are extremely fast to 
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| Power Plant Section 
Reducing Power Costs Through Unit Treatment 


Modernizing The Mill And Power Plant 


Cost of Lubricants versus Savings Effected 


The cost of lubricants per ton of finished paper, taking into ac- 
count the expenditures for oils and greases consumed in the 
machine rooms, in paper stock preparation and in the power plant. 
but not including the lubricant expense entailed in pulp produc- 
tion, will be found by the mill, actually segregating such expense 
item from its maintenance and repair account, to amount to a 
burden ranging anywhere from 5 cents to 50 or 75 cents and even 
more. Essential lubricant expenses contracted in the prepara- 
tion of ground wood pulp will add from 2 to 5 cents more and 
if chemical pulp is utilized there is an additional expense of a cent 
or two per ton of finished paper. In the aggregate a good deal of 
money is expended yearly to combat friction in paper making. 

A mill having an annual producticn of 25,000 tons may expend 
as much as $15,000,000, or even considerably more, just for lubri- 
cants during the year. Furthermore, and by far the most aggra- 
vating aspect oi the situation, is the fact that while one mill may 
contract such a burden, another mill having about the same out- 
put may expend only in the neighborhood of $1,000.00 or $1,500.00. 
True, there are doubtless a good many more mills expending 
around 60 or 80 cents per ton output for oils and greases than 
there are mills which escape with a burden of 5 or 10 cents; and 
even more, probably, that are paying close to a dollar a ton. 

That any such situation as this exists today would appear to be- 
little any claim that much progress has been made in the pro- 
duction of quality lubricants, in acquiring familiarity with the be- 
havior of various classes and grades of lubricats in specific serv- 
ices and in the application of the lubricants to the bear- 
ing surfaces. This is far from being the case, however, for while 
so-called “scientific lubrication” may date back only a relatively 
. few years, say little more than a score, there are concerns still 
active today in the lubrication field which have specialized in cil 
and grease products for four or five times such span, contin- 
ually acquiring greater familiarity with its own products in specific 
applications and services and keeping in constant touch with de- 
velopments on the part of all competing producers. 

In the course of years, the information thus acquired very nat- 
urally accumulate and it is no exaggeration to say that if the 
facts at present in the archives and service files of the leading lub- 
ricant producers could be placed in the hands of the paper milis 
and if the paper mills could interpret and make proper and 
the most effective use possible of the information, the paper mak- 
ing industry could avoid the needless expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands annually, possibly a few million dollars. 

There has been relatively little progress in the general dissemin- 
ation of such knowledge, however, and it is very questionable 
whether it will ever be broadcast. In the first place, the informs- 
tion represents a highly valuable asset to the producer, manufact- 
urer and distributor of lubricants and is most jealously guarded. 
In the second, the dissemination of the knowledge in a manner 
which would insure its being utilized to the best advantage would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible. 


The dilemma is solved in a way by the expedient, now quite 


general, of marketing lubricants under distinctive trade-names. 
Such designation is intended as a means by which the lubricant 
producer may capitalize on a reputation for efficiency, economy 
and successful performance, built up only through long, arduous 
and costly research and experiment, and upon which he feels en- 
titled to a return commensurate with the value, which is quite 
considerable, of the information he has gained at no little ex- 
pense. Furthermore, it would be far from easy to market pres- 
ent day lubricants under sufficiently comprehensive specifications 
for the designation of the varicus lubricants to be of much value 
to the far less well-informed user. It might possibly be feasible 
to designate a particular grade of lubricant by its chief physical 
characteristics, but such specifications would not in themselves 
be any assurance that the lubricant would necessarily function the 
same, render as effective service, even under more or less estab- 
lished conditions. Not only would the formula for the lubricant 
have to be designated, but also the critical temperatures, process- 
ing essentials, etc., for a successful lubricant. 

Endless complications would be introduced and, obviously, ccunt- 
less opportunities of error in the commercial, sale of lubricants 
would develop. Also, it would be exceedingly difficult, well nigh 
uiapossible, for a lubricant producer to evolve oils and greases to 
meet all the individual demands which might be, and probably 
would be, made for special lubricants. Practical considerations 
which only the manufacturer of lubricants can appreciate in full 
must govern. While this is without doubt to the decided advan- 
tage of the great majority of users and consumers of lubricants, it 
also imposes an effective brake upon the general acquisition of 
lubrication knowledge, particularly in an industry in which the 
conditions under which the lubricants have to function are as 
diverse, exacting and severe as in that of paper making. 

Conditions might be far better, were all quality lubricants the 
product of a single Jubricant manufacturer, but no one concern 
has a monopoly of this kind. Even among lubricant manufact- 
urers of the very best standing, there is no general agreement as 
to definite specifications in regard to lubricants best suited for 
a particular service. Formulas may or may not be identical, pro- 
cessing differs, compounding varies, the “soap” content, nearly al- 
ways present to some extent, may not be the same critical temp- 
erature fluctuate, free acid in various proportions is encountered, 
coefficients of friction are liable to considerable tolerance, in both 
product and ingredients, and climatic and seasonal conditions have 
to be reckoned with. There are also other influencing factors, 
but these should suffice to indicate the complexity of scientific 
lubrication and to explain in some measure the wide divergence 
of attainments in practical applications of lubricants in paper mak- 
ing and other industrial activities. 

A lubricant. manufacturer will produce a lubricant well. suited 
for a particular service under certain conditions, he will give it 
a trade name and it may be fairly assumed that the producer, fcr 
his own reputation, has confidence in his product and believes 
it to be as good as any other competing brand, or better. An- 
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. . . a Rotary Screen for Sulphite and Sulphate pulp that screens 
CLEAN! 


Never before has the important feature of cleanliness 
been developed to such a high degree of efficiency as it has by 
this Valley-Thune Rotary Screen. 


It is tightly closed, making overflow or splashing impossible. 
There is no leakage or waste of stock. 


It has a capacity of three or more flat screens. Less than one 
horsepower per ton of stock produced is required to run it. The 
cylinder rides on anti-friction bearings. Maintenance cost is very 
small. It is practically noiseless, 


We'll be pleased to tell you more about this machine. Write 
for our “New Valley Rotary Screen” Bulletin. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


Machinery for and Pulp Mills 
‘APPLETON WISCONSIN 
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other lubricant manufacturer arrives at the same belief in his 
product, marketed under a different name for the same kind of 
service. The second lubricant doubtless differs in respect to the 
balance of some or several of the influencing factors which es- 
tablish its value for the specific service. Both lubricants are 
claimed to be eminently suitable for the particular application, yet 
rarely, if ever, can they be identical or behave in exactly the 
same manner under the conditions encountered in the actual 
service. They do not balance exactly in all respects and neither 
do the conditions encountered. 

The individual mill must arrive at its own decision as to which 
is the better and such decision will favor one lubricant in some 
cases and the other in perhaps as many instances. Complicate the 
question infinitely more by having dozens of specific varieties and 
brands of lubricants offered for the same service, and a range oi 
from a few cents to a dollar or more per ton of mill product as 
a lubricant burden in paper making does not appear so striking. 
If lubricant manufacturers are not in complete accord as to what 
is best in the line of a lubricant for a particular service, how can 
paper making mill men be expected to avoid errors in judgment 
and too high a price for lubrication, particularly as a poor selec- 
tion of lubricant is almost invariably penalized by the imposition 
of a severe premium in lubricant costs and on maintenance. 

Another common reason for high lubricant burden is continued 
dependence upon antiquated methods and upon lubricants which 
have been discarded in more progressive mills. Just because a 
certain lubricant was used fifty years ago, supposedly satisfactorily, 
and has been used ever since is far more apt to be an indica- 
tion that lubricant expenses in that particular mill are abnormally 
high, judged from present day standards, than a profit of economy 
or good judgment. Then, the mill equipment may be quite obso- 
lete so far as provisions for economical and effective lubrication 
are concerned. Altogether, the mill is almost certain to be in a 
pretty poor plight if it has not kept in continuous touch with pro- 
gress and developments in the: field of lubrication. 


Measure of Economical Lubrication 


However, the qualifications of a good lubricant are known and 
it is also an established fact, almost a cardinal principle, that the 
type of lubricant to use in any case is the least viscous that will! 
stay in place and do the work. Furthermore, from an economic 
aspect, the type of lubricant to use in any case depends upon: 

Cost due to consumption of lubricant, 

Economy effected by virtue of reductions in repair and main- 
tenance expenses, 

Economy realized in the cost of power by reason of reduction 

in frictional load. 
For minimum annual cost of lubrication, the sum of the sav- 
ings realized, the last two items, should equal the annual cost of 
lubricants, the first item. This appears to be an extremely simple 
rule and one which would be most dependable could it be applied, 
but it defies practical application. Dependence, of necessity, must 
be placed upon experience and selection of lubricant based upor: 
empirically determined service records. 

It is in this that the paper mill, or any ofher such industrial 
manufactory, is severely handicapped, for, obviously, no paper mil! 
can experiment with all procurable grades and brands of lubri- 
cants to determine which under the mill's more or less distinctive 
service conditions is the most economical and no mill can have 
sufficiently broad experience with all grades and types of lubri- 
cants to be in a position even to limit its experimentation to a 
selected few with any assurance that some other procurable lubri- 
cant would not be considerably more economical. Every mill can, 
however, determine jor itself how nearly it approaches the idea! 
situation of having costs and savings balance, of having lubrica- 
tion entail no expense, and can measure any improvement in this 
direction which may be effected by using a more suitable lubti- 
cant than previously employed. 

The lubricant manufacturer of standing, with his far more ex- 
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tensive and specific knowledge of iubricants and lubrication and 
with access to service records fat more numerous than can pos- 
sibly be available to any paper mill, should certainly be in a far 
better position to make recommendations for a suitable selection 
of lubricants for specific services than any paper mill. He will 
make selections from his Gwn particular brands of lubricants in 
all probability, it is true, but he will choose wisely and with good 
judgment, for his reputation is at stake and the business of the 
paper mill is highly desirable. Given the opportunity, the qualified 
lubricant manufacturer can almost invariably, after making a sur- 
vey of existing requirements and conditions, submit recommenda- 
tions, which, if followed to the letter, will rcsult in a closer bal- 
ance between lubrication costs and savings. So very general is 
the unnecessarily high cost of lubrication as contracted in the 
mills that he need rarely fail to effect a substantial reduction and 
cone which can be accurately determined by the measure held by 
the mill, the balance of savings to costs. 
Classes of Lubricants 

The lubricant manufacturers can bring to the paper mills the 
benefit of their greater knowledge of all matters pertaining to lub- 
rication and can draw upon their vastly more extensive accumula- 
tion of service records for guidance in making recommendations, 
and those of standing and high reputation are anxious to do so. 
Some producers may favor solid lubricants, such as graphite, others 
are partial to oils and specialists in grease lubricants have much 
to offer. These are the three general classes of commercial lub- 
ricants, overlapping one another to some extent, being compounded 
and combined and made use of in diverse ways in paper mill ser- 
vices. While the classes and the various quality brands in the 
various classes are more or less competitive, their respective values 
as factors in economical lubrication cannot be held comparable 
without full knowledge of specifications, service requirements, con- 
ditions of application, etc. 

Service records alone can indicate the respective value of the 
various lubricants and since full specifications are not available, 
and would serve little useful purpose if they were, probably the 
best way of acquiring greater familiarity with what has been 
actually done in effecting reductions in the cost of paper mill lub- 
rication will be to throw these columns open to recommendations 
by and the service records of individual lubricant manufacturers, 
on the understanding that endorsement of specific brands and 
classes of lubricants extends only in so far as specific and worth- 
while economies have been effected. 

Information concerning the value of solid lubricants, such as 
graphite, has been disseminated only meagerly up to the present 
time, but a good deal has been done with this distinctive form of 
lubricant, and service records of considerable interest to the paper 
making fraternity will shortly become available for presentation 
and discussion. Heretofore, the general impression seems to have 
been that its economical utilization was confined to very heavy 
services where a more fluid lubricant would be squeezed out by 
the pressure. Such limitation of adaptability has been pretty well 
exploded, however, for colloidal suspensions of fine, pure, unctuous 
graphite in water and oils have proved to be excellent lubricants 
of a far more adaptable character. Twenty-five years or more 
ago, it was discovered that the addition of 4 per cent of graphite 
to a high quality lubricating oil improved the effectiveness of the 
lubricant so materially that the coefficient of friction in connect- 
tion with a journal under a bearing pressure of 200 pounds was 
reduced 32 per cent. Graphite may also be very effectively em- 
ployed in combination with grease lubricants. 

Oil lubricants constitute the class which is of most competitive 
nature, numerous brands marketed by rival producers being offered 
for the same and similar services. Consequently, the most help- 
ful discussion on oil lubricants will doubtless be a consideration 
of specific service records of the individual brands marketed by 
producers of reputation and standing. In other words, an im- 
partial presentation of results attained, rather than of claims ad- 
vanced or anticipated behaviors would appear to be the best ap- 
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The Character 


of Embossing 


SECURED FROM 


Waldron Machines and Rolls 


The increasing importance of avpearance and Many years of snecialized experience and re- 
‘eel” as a factor in promoting popular demand search has enabled Waldron to perfect embossers 
for paper products has naturally emphasized the that not only produce the most attractive effects 
demand for the highest quality embossing ma- but also mset every speed requirement even at 
chines and rolls that are available. And the all pressures. There's a Wa'dron Plain or 
Waldron line completely meets these require- Roller Bearing Embosser for every particular 
ments. production problem. 


Waldron engineers have frequently been able to recommend one machine that 
accomplished wok which previously had required a number of machines. Per- 
haps there is a similar opportunity in your case. Consulting us puts you under 
no obligation. 


22 page book on “Embossing” and Instruction Sheet on 
“How To Run In A Paper Roll” will be sent upon request. 
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Super Speed Em- Above—The Waldron Paper Roll—In Use Wherever High Quality In Upper Corner--Three Roll Em- 
bosser Cap*ble of Overating at 400 Embossing and Economy in Roll Utilization Cost Are Necessary bosser for Producing the Yopular 
ft. Requiremynts. Fancy /atterns, 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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proach to this highly controversial subject and is the plan to be 
followed in subsequent installments. 

Much the same plan can be followed in considering grease lub- 
rication, but a preliminary discussion, with certain specific recom- 
mendations, can well be included in this issue, in order that the 
present discussion may advance some pertinent remarks on specific 
lubrication applications as well as the general and less definite 
statements which have served as an introduction. However, it 
might be well to repeat that endorsements of recommendations ex- 
tend only so far as the results attained narrow the gulf between 
lubricant costs and savings effected. 


Grease Lubrication 

While there are many varieties of grease obtainable, all of which 
possess admirable lubricating qualities, the two customarily em- 
ployed in paper mill plants as lubricants are animal, or tallow, and 
mineral-oil, or petroleum, greases. These are distinctly competitive 
lubricants, widely used and both are credited with having effected 
marked economies in the cost of lubrication. Both are produced 
in extensive ranges of consistencies, degrees of hardness, from a 
soft grade which is virtually an oil to a hard, firm brick like 
mass. In fact, so-called oil greases and brick greases are pro- 
duced, the latter of several different densities which retain their 
brick form and rigidity until completely consumed in service. 

Quality tallow greases possess somewhat lower melting tempera- 
tures than mineral greases of like consistency and by their pro- 
ducers this fact is held to be a decided advantage, as by the more 
prompt melting of the grease the bearings are kept cooler than if 
lubricated’ with greases having higher melting temperatures, a 
grease having to melt in order to lubricate. It is also held that 
tallow grease is considerable more economical in respect to con- 
sumption than mineral-oil grease, one pound of the tallow lubri- 
cant lasting as long as three pounds of the other. The lower melt- 
ing point of the grease is advanced as the explanation of such 
marked economy in consumption. Starting to lubricate somewhat 
sooner and at a lower temperature, the lubricated surface does 
not attain the temperature required to start lubrication with a 
grease of higher melting point and, hence, the frictional load de- 
veloped is considerably less. 

One nationally known producer of these tallow greases offers 
two grades of soft grease, two of medium consistency and three 
falling under the designation of hard greases. The soft greases 
melt at temperatures of about -105 and 130 degrees respectively 
and are intended for applications where the temperatures at point 
of use falls between the limits of 30 and 110 degrees Fahrenheit ; 
the medium grades melt at about 150 and 160 degrees and at 
* point of use the temperature limits are 110 to 125 degrees; while 
hard grades, melting at temperatures of about 160,175 and 190 de- 
grees, should be selected for conditions where the temperature at 
point of use falls between the limits of 125 and 200 degrees. The 
particular services for which this line of tallow greases have been 
developed are tabulated with brief remarks in the accompanying 
table. 

RECOMMENDED GREASE APPLICATIONS 


Density Service Conditions 
Grades 
Soft Greases 

No. 0 For use in extreme cold weather on exposed journals, or wherever 
low temperatures pertain; adapted for cable ways, chains and 
material handling equipment. 

No. 1 For use in cold weather on ordinary journals and slow moving 
journals under heavy pressure. 

Medium Greases 

No. 2 For use in moderate and cool weather on general shafting, loose 
pulleys, friction clutches, crank pins, main bearings, etc.; on 
governors of engines, roller and ball bearings, etc. 

No. 3 For general use in warm weather on engines, line shafting, motors, 
general electrical and high-speed machinery, roller and ball 
bearings, etc. 

Hard Greases 

No. X Heavy-bodied, tough grease for bearings that are heavily loaded, 
slightly out of line, or for one reason or another run un- 
usually warm. 

No. XX For lubricating service of a severe nature requiring a grease of 

eo eavy body with relatively high melting point. 

No 


. XXX For unusual conditions when a ae surrounding the bear- 
ti 


s are high, having a high melting point and great lubricating 
value. 


Adam Cook’s Sons, Inc. 
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Quality mineral-oil grease, likewise, is virtually all lubricant, 
with little or no filler, and has been used with very gratifying re- 
sults in a number of paper mills. In. several instances, it has been 
held responsible for very marked economies, as will be noted in 
the brief notes on definite recommendations by a prominent pro- 
ducer of such lubricants, pertaining to lubrication in the paper 
mill. These notes, incidentally, cover simply some of the appli- 
cations in which good results have been secured in daily operation, 
not all the applications for which the class of lubricant would ap- 
pear suitable. 

Recommendations for Grease Lubrication in Paper Mills! 

The lubrication of coal handling equipment, whether the hoists 
and conveyors are fitted with gravity feed or compression type 
lubricating cups is economically and very effectively consummated 
with a cup of grease of medium consistency. Such grease is long 
wearing, functions to the last drop and without waste. A some- 
what harder cup grease, one or two grades, proves an excellent 
lubricant for the engine cross-heads and connecting-rod bearings 
in the power plant. The lubricant should be applied, advisedly, 
with automatic spring grease cups. 

A very efficient method of lubricating air compressor cylinders 
is with light, so-called fluid, grease. This lubricant is virtually free 
from carbon residue and maintains the valves clean and well lub- 
ricated for quite extended periods with remarkably little con- 
sumption of lubricant. A medium grade of cup grease, supplied 
through either hand compression or automatic spring cups, serves 
as an excellent lubricant for the various bearings. 

For the lubrication of lineshaft bearings, and others of the 
reservoir type fitted with a lubricant conveying ring, the sane 
light, fluid grease recommended for the cylinders of air com- 
pressors is admirably suited. This lubricant is said to retail its 
consistency over a wider range of temperatures than oil and 
its use is said to tend to promote cleanliness and economy. 

In connection with the lubrication of distinctly paper making 
equipment, the use of quality mineral-oil greases has also proved 
eminently satisfactory and economical. A rag cutter, for instance, 
always presents a difficult problem in lubrication. -It is subjected 
to very severe service and to uneven loads, the results of which 
are certain to cause maintenance expenses to soar, unless adequate 
and suitable lubrication is constantly maintained. The substitu- 
tion of a suitable grade of pure mineral-oil cup grease for lubricat- 
ing oils in such cases has brought about considerable savings in 
some instances. In one case, the bearing expense was reduced 
75 per cent and in another a material lowering in the cost of 
lubricant was effected, previously a considerable amount of oil 
wastage having occurred. 

Rag boilers and digesters also afford opportunities of effect- 
ing substantial economies in the consumption of lubricants, In such 
services, a very satisfactory saving has been realized with the 
use of high melting point brick grease. The same lubricant, pos- 
sibly with a little iower melting temperature, is well suited for the 
tubrication of the trunion bearings of conical rod mills employed 
in a preparatory stage of manufacture by some board mills. If 
provisions are not made for the accommodation of these bricks or 
preference should so dictate, a highly viscous bulk grease com- 
bined with wool yarn can be effectively and economically employed. 
Brick grease is also frequently used for the lubrication of béater 
bearings, though it has been found that an even cheaper and more 
satisfactory method of lubrication is with a medium consistency 
petroleum grease applied through discarded dryer felt. 

Economical grease lubrication of Jordan engines is effected, 
customarily, in one of two ways. If the bearing has an opeu 
slot, a medium-heavy bulk grease may be applied directly to the 
shaft. Should the lubricant have to be applied through oil holes, 
however, the advicable procedure is*to employ a light, liquid 
grease through a wool yarn retarder. 

A medium cup grease, particularly if fed through automatic lub- 
ricators, proves a most satisfactory lubricant for stuff pumps, a 


1 Keystone Lubricating Company. 
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: ““M & W’’ Lay Boys 
‘ 
- Over 1000 “*M & W” Lay Boys for laying all kinds of paper, 
: are in operation in connection with all makes of Cutters 
in finishing rooms or on end of paper machines. By the 
use. of a Lay Boy the cutting expense is reduced con- 
. siderably as these machines will increase the output of 
e any Cutter. 
: One operator can handle any number of piles and in 
: some cases one operator runs two or more Cutters, as 
t their operation is automatically controlled. 
% The space required for the Lay Boy is no more than for 
“ the table formerly used in connection with Cutters. ‘ 
m Wax and Glazed and Curly Papers successfully handled. 
e Lay Boys can be had for Single, Duplex or Diagonal 
“ Cutters. 
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very small amount of such lubricant being consumed when it is 
properly applied and wastage is virtually eliminated. Several 
years of carefree service has been rendered in a number of in- 
stances where such lubrication has been adopted. The physical 
condition of the pumps has been much benefitted through the avoid- 
ance of lubricant drippage and the life of the bearings quite ma- 
terially lengthened. The same lubricant fed through gravity feed 
grease cups has also demonstrated its value when applied to the 
driving shafts of equipment. The lubricant is automatically fed 
to the journals as required, maintaining at all times a protective 
film of lubricant and avoiding any over-flow with resulting con- 
tamination of surrounding floor surfaces. The lubricant possesses 
a very low coefficient of friction. 

Special greases, practically insoluble in water, while retaining 
at the same time pronounced adhesive qualities so that the lubri- 
cant remained in contact with the journal, have heen evolved for 
the wet-end bearings of Fourdriniers and other paper machines. 
Highly melting point brick grease, produced in half a dozen de- 
grees of density to care for a steam pressure range of from 1 to 
60 pounds, each grade effectively meeting all requirements in a 
pressure span of 10 pounds, has been developed for the exacting 
lubricant demands of the dryers. The proper density of brick 
grease being employed, the standard dimensions of a full sized 
brick being 3 x G x 10 inches, a single brick will easily function 
and render effective service from week-end to week-end, making 
it unnecessary to apply lubricant during the working week. 

A quality mineral-oil grease has also been found highly effica- 
cious as a lubricant for the steam glands of paper machines and 
as a means of effectively preventing excessive gland wear and thc 
high replacement expenses, such as are not at all uncommon where 
dependence is placed on oil applied direct to the joint. The heat of 
the steam, while it frequently thins down an oil application, 
causing the lubricant to escape from the joint and greatly acceler- 
ating wear, is well resisted by a suitable grease of the proper den- 
sity. So successfully does the proper grease lubricant function in 
such services, in fact, that a number of the largest paper ma- 
chines in the country are now employing such lubricants, auto- 
matically applied, with the result that gland expense has been 
reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

From the foregoing it appears very evident that the mill striv- 
ing to arrive at a satisfactory balance between lubricant cost 
and savings effected should carefully investigate the employment 
of quality greases, as well as look into the advisability of employ- 
ing other forms of lubricants and lubricating systems. 
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Harry Hooke, Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto. 

T. J. McCabe, Buntin, Reid Company, Toronto. 

Graham Blandy, C. A. Esty Paper Company, Worcester. 

Lionel Walden, Walden, Sons & Mott, New York City. 

Robert Tinsman, C. H. Billipp and P. H. Shanley, Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York City. 

T. E. McLaughlin, Curtis Publishing Company, New York City. 

Mrs. Ryder Gay, Mrs. A. H. Seyler, Miss E. M. Townsend, Mrs. 
F. J. Wright, Mrs. L. A. Raymond, Mrs. E. J. Davis, Mrs. J. H. 
Londergan, Mrs. L. E, Perine and Mrs, J. H. Brewer. 


Paper for the New eset 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Hotyoxe, Mass., July 2, 1929.—A considerable part of the paper 


used in the new government notes put in circulation this week was 
made at the Collins Manufacturing Company at North Milbraham 
of which S. Ray Whiting of this city is president. The company 
has been studying and experimenting for over two years to make 
a satisfactory paper, evolving a new type that has been received 
with favor by the government. The paper was run off the earlier 
part of the year. 
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PAPER PRODUCTION IN 1928 
(Continued from page 25) 


Mosk maper, weceeted « «ings. crs sescews o000 1,334,326 1,269, oi 
SE OOP ©. 65k pGaWies 64% 00.004 6 OKs CHER ee 27,043 26.33: 
NS EE ORR TIT rey eae 550,472 508, 308 
Wrapping paper, sulphite.................... 351,786 290,724 
RS ee err 873.578 637.295 
DE caclneu kes habs ees o.2006eeus Oba hesue 4,065,378 3,773,608 
Dee oc ncasnebsneuswaeenee 1,984,697 2,100,150 
PM WOMENS eee cvescdcecevevecens 47.6) 3 796,216 
CN ns. bee ned a9 4600060 0s'e9 620,809 444,228 
i oon va bdaW eee eee ea tees s 84,456 71,235 
0 Se ee 78,839 51,610 
HT ace 60h ah bint 6056-08 64s ge are's 102 602 49,244 
SE EE 0 6 40.00.04 6000546 080.0,06 18,911 24,195 
Press board ... 7,775 6 938 
Other 219.676 229,792 
Tissue paver ... 348,174 316,070 
i CE Scccs cen ceede tenes naee 74,768 63,766 
NE ME © LL ns views dg bbbweedes cage’ 562,865 625,589 
Other papers, including wrapping paper other 
ee UO Peer rrrrerrt rT re 564,448 677,631 


1Includes data for poster, novel, news-tablet, lining, etc. This figure is 
not, therefore, comparable with the corresponding item for 1928. 


ABLE 5 
PAPER MACHISES, BY TYPE, NUMBER, 
NDS OF PAPER MADE: 
yeh Cylinder 
—_———, Total capacity— 
Total 


Total rate 
capacity per 


AND CAPACITY, BY 
1928 


canacity per yearly capacity 


Num- 24 hours Num- 24 hours of mills in paper, 
Kind ber (Tons, 2,000 ber (Tons, 2,000 basis 310 days 

Ibs.) lbs.) (Tons. 2.000 Ibs.) 
Bn? “ba bks 949 21,152 753 20,568 12,933,200 
News print..... 141 6.101 iva 9 wtbes 1,891,310 
Book paper .... 236 5,209 3 21 1,621,300 
Cover paper ... 7 61 6 26 26 970 
Writing paper... 142 2,067 ae 640,770 
Wrapping paper 206 4,897 67 624 1,711,510 
PD. ssedasé 19 436 480 16,772 5,334,480 
Tissue paper.... . 101 892 93 459 418,810 
Absorbent paper 38 405 15 19 131,440 
Building papers. 4 168 74 2,547 841,650 
SUE. 2654460%% 55 916 15 100 314,960 


Interest in Cornstalk Paper in Middle West , 


[FROM OUR PPCTILAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1929.—Lively interest was manifested 


here the past month in the experiment of the Morrow County 
Sentinel which printed an edition on cornstalk paper, manu fact- 
ured at the Hopper Paper Mill Co., Taylorsville, Ill. 

Whether this process will aid the farmers remains to be seen, 
but it is estimated that in an acre of corn, a ton and half of 
cornstalk at $6 a ton could be saved. That would mean $9 an 
acre additional revenue for the farmer. 

Transportation facilities now seem to be the greatest problem 
to be solved. Taking the cornstalk from the fields to the mills 
would be a gigantic task but as everything else is moved during 
these days of modern harvesting and transporting, it is believed a 
satisfactory method could be devised, should the cornstalk plants 
be erected within reasonable distances in which freight would not 
figure as too much of a burden, 

Should the supply of timber grow alarmingly short, mills could 
be established in the vicinity of large acreage devoted to corn- 
raising, mill men point out. In this respect, Ohio, Indiana, IlIli- 
nois and several other Middle States favorably located with ref- 
erence to freight hauls for the finished product, and ideally sit- 
uated in the production of bumper corn crops, hold the greatest 
prospect for future development in the trade. 

Two Ohio companies, the Oxford Miami at West Carrollton, 
ten miles south of this city, and the Champicn Coated Paper Com- 
pany at Hamilton, already are understood to have undertaken 
the manufacture of various forms of cornstalk paper. 


Journalists Visit Crown-Willamette 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Port.anp, Ore., June 27, 1929.—The Crown-Willamette Paper 
mills at Oregon City, Ore., entertained the ten distinguished 
international journalists who are making a tour of the United 
States for the purpose of gathering material on outstanding indus- 
tries, on June 25. A trip through the plant and information on 
paper making were features of the visit. 
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Flexible as a Belt— 

Positive as a Gear— 

More Efficient than Either. 
(98.2% on actual test) 
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In speed ratios of 1 to 1 up to 7 tol 


Carried in Stock and For Sale by 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
H. E. Crook Co., Inc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Smith-Meadow Supply Co., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Bellamy-McKim Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J. A. Webb Belting Co., Inc. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Reeves-Bond Sales Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Buckeye Equipment Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. 


COLUMBUS, IND. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Ross-Willoughby Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Murray Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 

The Klinger-Dills Co. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
& Supply Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Electrical Engineering & 
Construction Co. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Link-Belt Company 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Evansville Supply Co. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Ft. Wayne Pipe & Supply Co. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Houston Armature Works 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Indianapolis Belting & Supply Co. 


Link-Belt Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Webb Belting Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Central Supply Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Riechman-Crosby Co. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
American Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Link Belt Supply Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Venino Brothers & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
R. J. Tricon Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


American Machinery & Supply Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Watson-Flagg Engineering Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Chas. Bond Co. 
Rodney Davis 
Link-Belt Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Colonial Supply Co. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Maaufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Rd. INDIANAPOLIS, P.O.Box 85. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, 19th and Harrison Sts 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
R. I. Supply & Sprinkler Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

James McGraw, Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Cross Brothers Co., Inc. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Swords Bros. Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Link-Belt Meese & Gottfried Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Briner Electric Co. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Roberts Tool & Supply Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 

The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
‘TOLEDO, OHIO 

National Supply Co. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Manufacturers Selling Co. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Walter Hicks, of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., dealers in paper mill 
supplies, of 200 Fifth avenue, New York, plans to leave the city 
for his summer home on Shelter Island on Saturday. He will 
probably return to duty in about four weeks’ time. 

“. 


The suit of the New York Daily News against the International 
Paper Company asking $780,709, which the paper alleges it was 
overcharged for news print paper, will not be tried until the 
autumn, The suit was filed in the Supremé Court in New York, 
May 18. 

: ee 

The National Kraft Paper Manufacturers Association has 
secured offices in Room 3512 in the new Chanin Building, 122 East 
42nd street, New York. ‘The recently elected manager, Major 
O. M. Porter, will take charge of the association at this address 
on July 15. 

x * * 

M. Gensler, of J. Andersen & Co., chemical and mechanical 
pulp selling agents, of 21 East 40th street, sailed aboard the North 
German Lloyd liner Columbus yesterday, Wednesday, on an ex- 
tensive European trip, accompanied by his wife and two daughters, 
Dorothy and Selma. 

* * ok 

Pierre S. Du Pont de Nemours sailed aboard the Cunard liner 
Berengaria last week for an extended trip abroad. The Du Pont 
company is doing an exceptionally good business, declared Mr. 
Du Pont before sailing, and the year’s earnings should show a 
considerable increase over 1928. 

* * * 

Harry A. Beach, president of Dard Hunter, Inc., owners of 
the only hand made paper mill in the United States, located at 
Lime Rock, Conn., was a New York visitor early this week. Mr. 
Beach declared that practically all the equipment had been in- 
stalled and that the plant will be ready to operate in thirty days. 

*x* * * 


New York bankers are expected shortly to make offerings of 
“American” certificates representing B shares of the S. K. F. 
Corporation, the large Swedish roller bearing manufacturers. It 
is understood that the amount of stock will be 50,000 shares of 
“American” certificates representing similar amount of B shares 
of the S. K, F. 

* * * 

George P. Lee announces his resignation, effective July 1, 1929, 
as vice president and sales manager of the Mount Holly Paper 
Company, Mount Holly, Pa. On the same date Mr. Lee joined 
the sales organization of the Eastern Manufacturing Company, 
of 230 Park avenue, New York, of which he was formerly a 
member for seven years. 

* * * 

The annual tournament of the New York Pulp Men’s Golf 
Club was held at the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., on Wednesday, June 26. The Pagel Trophy for the lowest 
net score for 18 holes was won by Harry Dixon, of Johaneson, 
Wales & Sparre. Gustav Asplund, of the Swedish Consulate, won 
the Lagerloef Trophy for low net for 36 holes. Bobby Krudner, 
of the Lagerloef Trading Company, won the kicker’s handicap. 
A. F. Lynch, of the Perkins Goodwin Company, was the winner 
of the low gross prize for 18 holes, and Bob Hull, of the Mead 
Sales Company, won the low gross for 36 holes. There were also 
prizes for winners of the various classes, as follows: Fred Leahy, 
of the Eastern Manufacturing Company; Russ McCandless, Nash- 
waak Pulp and Paper Company; George Oliphant, Castle & 
Overton; M. Champion, Price & Pierce, Ltd.; Morris London, of 
Lagerloef Trading Company; Stanley Wiley, of Atterbury Broth- 
ers; Alec Pagel; R. Wistadt, of Borregaard Company; J. Lind- 
roth, of Perkins Goodwin Company; Bill Anders, of Perkins 
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Goodwin Company; Harry Droudt, M. Gottesman & Co.; Bill 
3enzing, Champion Fibre Company. The prizes were awarded at 
dinner in the club house Wednesday evening when Fred Leahy 
was elected president for the coming year; Alec Pagel, vice-presi- 
dent, and Nils Johaneson, secretary and treasurer. 


Adirondack Lumberjacks Scarce 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fats, N. Y., July 1, 1929.—That the Adirondack lum- 
berjack, once a familiar figure in this section, has almost com- 
pletely passed from the scene is evident from the fact that Finch, 
Pruyn & Co. are scouring four states to seek 75 men for their 
lumber camp near Newcomb. Experienced men are being sought 
in the vicinity of Malone, also in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. Last year the company cut 14,500 cords of pulp wood and 
much of this is now on its. way down the river. It is planned, 
to cut about 15,000 cords this year and operations have already 
been launched although there is a serious shortage of competent 
help. An. official of Finch, Pruyn & Co. declared that very few 
companies are operating on a large scale in the Adirondacks 
which has been the rule for several years. “Our logs and those 
of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation are the only ones in 
the river now,” he said. “Furthermore as a result of the absence 
of lumbering operations there are no lumberjacks around this sec- 
tion and we have been seeking them in various parts of the 
country as well as in Northern New York. We can get plenty of 
men to work in the woods but experienced lumbermen are scarce. 
Whereas in the old days a lumberjack seldom earned more than 
$40 a month most of the men employed on the company’s job 
last summer earned more than $150 a month. They received $3 
a cord for felling, cutting, peeling and piling the wood.” 

Finch, Pruyn & Co. own 225,000 acres of timberland in the 
Adirondacks and are now obtaining most of their pulpwood from 
that source. The timber is being cut in a scientific manner. Only 
the trees that have attained normal growth are cut and the young 
timber is properly protected. Lumber operations are now con- 
ducted in such a manner that the woods will be constantly produc- 
tive so that a crop can be cut each year indefinitely. The tract 
now being lumbered has been cut over twice previously. 


John Carroll Honored 


Tupper Lake, N. Y., July 2, 1929-—The meeting and luncheon 
of the Tupper Lake Rotary Club late in June at Hotel Altamont 
was largely attended. In the absence of President G. P. Hull, 
Vice President Robert E. Minnich acted and after the usual busi- 
ness routine, in which was mentioned the fact that John Carroll, 
for several years general manager at Piercefield of the plant of 
the International Paper Company, was about to leave this post, 
he spoke as follows: 

“Fellow Rotarians: Perhaps some of you do not realize that we 
are to lose a valued member and I have but recently been in- 
formed of that fact. John Carroll is leaving our community and 
is, therefore, leaving Rotary in so far as active participation in 
our club is concerned. 

“In this event I speak as an individual and also for the club. 
We regret losing a valued member who has been a real Rotarian. 
No set speech will express our feelings but oft times a few sin- 
cere words convey more meaning. 

“He answered the demand of Rotary at its very foundation. He 
had a 100 per cent attendance record and has never shirked a 
duty that Rotary imposed upon him. We are told that one cannot 
obtain Rotary by absent treatment and he has never tried that 
method. Rotary has been the better for his continued and faithful 
presence. 

“I desire to show the appreciation of the club by presenting John 
with a rose and a Rotary charm. I am sure he will enjoy its 
possession as much as we enjoy the giving. Wherever he locates 
may be prosper and whether in Rotary or not, may he practice its 
motto, ‘Service Above Self.’” 
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A MANAGER’S VIEW OF MILL OPERATION 

The address by Mr. Joseph H. Slater of the Escanaba Paper 
Company on “Economical Operation of Pulp and Paper Mills” 
published in this week’s issue oi the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL de- 
livered at the recent meeting of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mills Superintendent Association at Wausau, Wis., presents ii 
clear cut form the modern ideas of pulp and paper operation. 
It defines the responsibility of operating superintendents and 
technically trained engineers and chemists. Like Mr. Ernest 
Mahler of the Kimberly-Clark Company, Mr. Slater indicates 
that the operating superintendent’s main function is to handle men 
and to see that the pulp and paper making details are skillfulty 


taken care of by the operating men working under his supervisiom 
The processes of pulp, paper and board manuiacture are of 


such a nature as to make it evident that they are chemical en- 
gineering industries and are subject to exact control by technical 
methods. Among the chemical engineering industries which in- 
clude those manufacturing petroleum products, chemicals, rayon, 
soap, sugar, cellulose lacquers, etc., the paper industries are 
quite backward. There are still a few operating superintendents 
of the old school who believe that the tide of scientific progress 
can be held back but even a cursory survey of the progress made 
in the last decade will reveal that great changes have been 
made, not the least of which is the reccgnition on the part of 


paper management that in the actual process of pulp or paper 
manufacture there is a great reservoir of opportunity for the 


application of engineering and scientific principles. 

It is no longer necessary for a man in the industry to apologizc 
for having a technical or scientific outlook relative to such oper- 
ations as sizing, beating, bleaching, purchasing of materials or 
services, cooking, converting, etc. In the light of present day in- 
formation many of the opinions inherent to the knowledge of the 
art of paper making of yesteryear seem ridiculous and it is amus- 
ing to have these opinions expressed in the present day as they 
sometimes are by those who are not acquainted with the underly- 
ing principles of chemical and mechanical engineering. 

The main explanation of the possible existence tc technical con- 
trol in our mills is that the great bulk of the men qualified for 
this type of work are comparatively young and have entered a 
field where years of experience and maturity of individual, to say 
nothing of inherited or marital relations have played an import- 


ant part. Management is in a position to understand the existing 
conditions and must work out a program in terms of the existing 


trend. The operating superintendent must understand labor and 
be practically familiar with the materials and machinery used in 
the processes. The engineer must know the principles of power 
generation and distribution and the mechanism of machinery op- 
eration. The chemist must know materials and the chem- 
ical engineer must know processes. The more that each 
of these individuals knows about the ‘major functions of each 
other, the more valuable he is to the industry and in the small 
plant it is economically necessary for these several functions to 
he embodied in one or two persons. In the large company greater 
specialization is possible. It is interesting to note, in this re- 
gard, that one large company has recently employed a capable en- 
gineer to serve in the capacity of sulphite process consultant. 

Management must be alert to the possibilities cf improving 
plant efficiency and must not be deterred by organization egotism 
or jealousies. No individual’s prejudice is worthy of support if 
such support is expensive and is preventing a decrease in the 
cost of production. It is axiomatic that if we need something 
we pay for it whether we obtain it or not and unless we have 
it, it represents a sacrifice. 

The reading of Mr. Slater’s address is recommended, particu- 
larly as he is one of the valuable men who has grown up wit. 
the industry and has kept abreast of the times. 

PAPER AND PULP IN 1928 

The Bureau of the Census has just issued preliminary data 
on 1928 paper and pulp production which shows that the United 
States paper production totaled 10,403,338 tons as against 10,002,- 
070 in 1927, a 4 per cent increase. Pulp production in 1928 totaled 
4,510,800 tons as against 4,313,403 in 1927, a 414 per cent increase. 

The total paper production in 1928 was at the rate of 80 per 
cent of rated machine capacity. Book (uncoated) production was 
82 per cent of capacity; board, 76 per cent; tissue, 83 per cent; 
writing, 86 per cent; cover, 100 per cent and absorbent, 57 per 
cent. 

Mechanical pulp production showed no change from 1927 to 
1928, remaining at about 1,611,000 tons. Sulphite pulp production 
in 1928 was 3.9 per cent above 1927; sulphate pulp, 28.3 per cent 
greater and soda pulp 0.2 per cent greater than that of 1927, 

The Bureau of the Census has cooperated willingly with the 
paper industry through the American Paper and Puip Associa- 


tion in developing the new annual census of paper. production. 


Mr. J. A. Kavanagh, Statistician of the American Paper and 


Pulp Association has worked closely with the Bureau during the 
past two years in encouraging the gathering of annual data on the 
paper industry and also in improving the type of data to be 
covered by the biennial census. 

There were several substantial increases in paper production 
during 192° Cardboard production totaled 102,602 tons, a 108 
per cent increase over 1927; set-up boxboards, 40 per cent over 
1927; kraft wrapping paper, 37 per cent over 1927 and binders 
board, 53 per cent over 1927. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association is at present, co- 
operating with the Bureau in the development of the new Census 
of Distribution which has just been authorized by Congress. The 
Consus of Distribution is expected to show the distribution of 
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goods from manufacturer to wholesaler and retailer. This is an 
enormous undertaking in which the American Paper and Pulp 
Association will offer all possible assistance in developing the 
paper and pulp section. 

Complete data as released by the Bureau of the Census may be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the Paper TrApE JOURNAL. 


Wire Men Appear Before Senate Committee 


WasuinotTon, D. C., July 3, 1929.—Paper manufacturers as con- 
sumers of Fourdrinier wire and domestic manufacturers of this 
wire appeared last week before the metal subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee in connection with a tariff on the wire. 

Testifying for the Advanced Bag and Paper Company, John N. 
Harvey, Boston, Mass., protested a new classification in the House 
bill, paragraph 318, making Fourdrinier wire dutiable at 55 per cent 
ad valorem, This wire carried 35 per cent in the 1922 act, but a 
court decision reduced this to 30 per cent. He argued that foreign 
competition was necessary to keep prices reasonable, asserting that 
his company supplies nearly all of their needs from domestic 
supplies. 

The testimony of Mr. Harvey was endorsed by H. A. Sheesley, 
of the International Paper Company, Corinth, N. Y. A reduction 
in the Fourdrinier wire rate was also asked by Louis Titus, speak- 
ing for Neumeyer & Dimond, New York City. 

The side of the domestic producer was presented by A. M. 
Ferry, of the Wire Cloth Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 
The witness said that many of the paper manufacturers are in 
accord with the House increase because they want domestic pro- 
ducers to stay in the business. 

Hamilton Lindsay, of the Lindsay Wire Weaving Company, 
Cleveland, stated that his company was losing business, though 
one of the most successful in the industry, and that many of the 
smaller plants are on the verge of bankruptcy. He said the price 
would decline if the higher rate was retained. 

Further testimony in favor of the increase was given by John F. 
Curley, of the Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Important Paper Decision 


. Two important decisions have been rendered by the United 
States Customs Court in cases involving the importation of 
papeteries. One is that a watermark with a geometrical design 
added to the attractiveness of the paper and therefore constituted 
a decoration which would justify the imposition of an additional 
duty of 10 per cent on both the paper and the envelopes so water- 
marked. Another adds a 10 per cent duty to tinted envelopes, 
although the tinting provision does not under the existing tariff 
law require an additional duty upon the paper accompanying the 
envelopes. Both of these decisions will have a far reaching effect 
upon the importations of foreign boxed stationery, and were ren- 
dered as one of the results of the efrorts of the Import Committee 


of the American Paper Industry to insist mpon a strict enforcement. 


of the law providing for a special duty on decorated stationery. 
Another important case recently decided involves imports of 
kraft wrapping paper .on the Pacific Coast for wrapping leather. 
The paper, which was nineteen points in thickness was claimed by 
the importers to be dutiable at 10 per cent as board, but the do- 
mestic industry contended that despite its thickness it was paper, 
and had none of the essential characteristics of paper board. 


Paper Products Co. Incorporates 


Denver, Col., June 27, 1929.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed ‘by the Paper Products Company of Pueblo, Col., by Don 
J. Morton, ©. E. Graddy, Harry A. Taylor all of Pueblo; Paul 
D. Harrison and H. T. McGarry, of Colorado Springs. The cap- 
italization is $35;000 of 350 shares of $100 par value, each. 
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State Wide Power System in New York 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

‘Acpany, N. Y., July 1, 1929.—With the greatest power merger 
in the state’s history now completed representing investments of 
fully half a billion dollars out of it is expected to originate a 
single state wide system such as engineers have forecast but 
which could not come about so quickly without the tremendous 
financial strength sponsoring the project. That the new corpora- 
tion, combining the chief systems of the Capital District, North- 
ern New York and the western half of the state, may have its 
directing offices in this city is regarded as a strong possibility, In 
this new power expansion the Mohawk-Hudson system of the dis- 
trict stands as the key and the 1,000,000 horsepower to be obtained 
from the storage control projects in the Hudson River Regula- 
tion District is the Jargest new source of hydro-electric energy 
in this state. Most of this new power to be obtained from the 
Conklingville Reservoir will flow into the Mohawk-Hudson. sys- 
tem when eventually developed which when added to the existing 
energy will mean a greater center of power in the Capital Dis- 
trict than at Niagara. With the Mohawk-Hudson in the com- 
bine are the Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Corporation, North- 
eastern Power Company, ard affiliated branches extending from 
Oswego to the Canadian border. 

Back of the new merger is a story filled with romance of a 
tremendous sort centered in this district springing in the space of 
thirty-one years from a pioneer venture into electric power supply 
at a modest pulp mill at Kanes Falls in Washington County and 
leading by successively swift stages to the Adirondack Power and 
Light Corporation, then to the Mohawk-Hudson, and now to 
the key unit in a vast power array which has attracted the at- 
tention of the nation’s foremost financiers. It was the foresight 
of the late Eugene Ashley, of Glens Falls, which led to the initial 
step when he contracted in 1898 with the village of Whitehall to 
light the streets that led him on to construct in 1900 at Spiers 
Falls the largest dam in the world. What Eugene Ashley saw in 
advance of his own times are coming to pass. The Upper Hudson 
Valley is now the source of more than 500,000 horsepower; a 
huge dam is rising across the Sacandaga Valley which will form 
a lake thirty-six miles long and after this is completed other res- 
ervoir projects will be set under way by the Hudson River Reg- 
ulating District. 

The dream of Ashley has been taken up by other men who 
have welded bit by bit the system that now forms the hinge of 
the statewide chain. Ashley, himself, lost his fortune and his 
health in the battle for expansion of his company, the Hudson 
River Power Company, an outgrowth of his original Kanes Falls 
Electric Company. As the system power has emerged from the 
little pulp mill at Kanes Falls in 1898 virtually every town and 
city in this district has found itself gradually linked in with the 
various branches. In the period between 1898 and 1925 the pioneer 
power station had from a $50,000 pulp mill become a $97,000,000 
network of electric service extending over 8,000 square miles of 
territory. The view of power men closely identified with the new 
merger is that it is the Sacandaga and the successive projects by 
which the full strength of the Upper Hudson streams will be 
placed at work which acted as a potent leverage in the move 
launched by the Morgan interests to weld a statewide system. 
This new achievement it is confidently believed will inevitably 
mean an industrial movement beyond anything previously known. 


Start $3,000,000 Expansion Program 
[FROM OUR REGULAR GORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., June 27, 1929.—Preliminary work on the 
$3,000,000 expansion program for the plant of the Crown-Willa- 
mette Paper Company at Camas, Wash., was started late in June 
when the digging of holes for foundations for the new bleaching 
plant were begun. These plans call for the installation of one new 
paper machine, but it is indicated that two machines will be added 
te the battery of nine now in operation. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 


Pulp Evaluation and Its Adaptability To 
Paper Making’ 


By O. P. Gephart' 


Pulp evaluation and the using of these values in the making 
of a sheet of paper is a subject which is continually facing pulp 
and paper manufacturers, and one which is reciving an unusual 
amount of attention at the present time. 

Every pulp and paper mill has certain requirements depending 
on innumerable varying local conditions, and the various methods 
employed in making paper differ so widely that it may be necessary 
to work out the adaptibility of any pulp evaluation method to 
their own particular mill. 

In a mill making its own pulp and using it by converting it into 
a continuous sheet of paper of the same grade or similar grades, 
there is a chance for systematic tests and evaluation of pulp lead- 
ing to absolute control, but in a converting mill making a large 
number of different grades having widely varying specifications 
and entirely dependent on buying its pulp on the open market, 
from producers widely separated geographically, this problem is 
not so simple. It is the latter problem as confronted by the con- 
verting mill which I want to briefly discuss. 

Confronted with a number of samples of different grades of 
pulp and knowing your own specifications for certain grades of 
paper, your own particular method of making paper and per- 
haps the characteristics of the pulp previously used in making 
such grades, if you are fortunate enough to have had that exper- 
ience, the question is to pick out the pulp which will give you 
the required characteristics in the finished sheet. This sort of 
problem requires that the test method be correlated with the actual 
operations in processing or, in other words, the significance of an 
unbeaten test, a beater curve, tear tests, pop tests, folding, etc., 
where a certain value is placed upon a pulp, must be transferred 
to actual paper making as carried out in the mill, 

Whether your stock is prepared in beaters or in jordans or 
certain combinations of both will greatly influence the type of pulp 
selected. The time element is also essential. If a mill has a 
paper machine 160 inches wide making 35 tons of high grade book 
papers per day and has only two 1800 beaters back of it, it is 
obvious that there is no time for beating. The beaters will simply 
act as mixers and the jordans will have to do all the refining. 
This will also play a very important part in the selection of pulp 
as it will be necessary to have a pulp with durability of cell wall 
great enough to withstand the drastic action of the jordan and 
still retain its identity as a fiber. 


* Presented at Interstate Posting. Kalamazoo, Mich., May 18, 1929. 
' Chief Chemist, Oxford Miami Paper Co., West Carrollton, Ohio. 


Pulp has certain qualities such as mullen, tear, fold, fineness or 
coarseness of fiber, felting quality, opacity, etc. The relation of 
these qualities vary depending on the method of processing. For 
instance, tear is sacrificed when a high mullen is developed. 
Opacity also is sacrificed, 

There are also certain relations of fold and felting quality 
which vary immensely in different grades of pulp and result in 
different characteristics in a sheet of paper. After considering 
all the possible variables in pulp, especially from grade to grade, 
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I think it can be said that there are certain inherent qualities of 
pulp which are fundamental properties of certain grades and 
come with the pulp. 

Tear is one factor which is not artificial and cannot be ac- 
quired by processing. It is probably the only property which can- 
not be made artificially and, therefore, since it is a very import- 
ant individual factor it is most fundamental. If the orginal fiber 
has a durability of cell wall capable of withstanding any severe 
treatment given it and still retain characteristics of fiber, the re- 
sult will be a strong sheet of paper with great tearing strength 
which makes it apparent that durability of cell wall is funda- 
mental, Increased hydration gives greater mullen, more stretch 
and decreased opacity and these qualities may be inherent or ar- 
tificial. Artificial mullen is developed at the expense of tear and 
it is: this relation between mullen and tear which is taken into 
account when applying a beater value to a pulp. There is a 
certain relation between tear and fold and both these properties 
seem fundamental. 

Assuming then that a pulp has a certain inherent mullen and a 
certain inherent tear in the unbeaten form, and that mullen is the 
one property which can be developed artificially, but at the ex- 
pense of the tear, it is reasonable to assume that a certain 
strength value can be placed on that pulp which will remain con- 
stant during the beating period. In other words, there is just a 
certain amount of strength in the pulp and you can use it as 
you choose, either take a lower mullen and higher tear or a higher 
mullen and lower tear. Chart 1. 

The unbeaten test by itself may be misleading as to the way 
a pulp will behave during the processing. There are instances 
when the tear value is not entirely brought out and it is necessary 
to refer to the beater curve to see what will happen in processing. 
Chart 2 shows an example of such a pulp. The greatest tear is 
not developed at the start. This characteristic is usually true of 
very strong pulps. Certain unbleached grades and certain types 
of alpha behave this way and they are usually very free pulps. 

In making pulp tests to arrive at a beater value, the sheets 
are made from the disintegrated unbeaten stock to a standard 
ream weight cf 125 pounds per 500 sheets, 25 x 40 inches, allowed 
to condition over night in a constant humidity of 50 per cent rela- 
tive and then tested for mullen, tear and the half sheets tested for 
fold. Beater curves are then run on the same sample to check 
this beater value and also to see if it remains constant during 
beating. 


Beater Value of Pulp 


The calculation of beater value has arbitrarily been chosen and 
is as follows. The points mullen per 100 pounds basis weight is 
added to one half the tear in points per 100 pounds basis weight 
and the result divided by two. By so doing the effect of tear 
alone is not too greatly emphasized. 
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The accompanying chart shows the relation of beater values as 
figured by the above method to the total strength of pulps as pub- 
lished by G. P. Genberg in the May 2nd issue of the Paper 
Trade Journal. These values as figured from his mullen and tear 
are practically the same except the beater values are higher. 
Chart 3. 

After values have been given to certain pulps, arrived at from 
tests made on the unbeaten sample, the question still remains as to 
the adaptibility to the process. This can pretty well be deter- 
mined from a beater curve. The slope of the curve and the 
maximum strength developed. If from tests it was learned that 
the combination of beaters and jordans running in the usual way 
corresponded to the strength obtained on the beater curve at 
40 to 60 minutes, that point on the beater curve would be about 
all the strength which could be hoped to develop with the equip- 
ment in use. It would be impossible to develop any strength near 
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the maximum with such equipment if it took a long period of 
beating to develop that strength. Chart 4. 

From chart 4 it can easily be seen that in a system of pro- 
cessing which develops its maximum mullen at the point on the 
beater curve corresponding to a 40 to 60 minute period that a 
pulp such as A with a steep slope would develop the greatest mul- 
len, Pulps B & C developing mullen proportionately. 

When blending pulps of different strength values one is con- 
fronted by another problem which seems to be a question of felting 
properties. If two pulps, one weak and the other strong, are mixed 
together it does not follow that the resultant mixture will have 
proportionate beater values. There will be some point on the 
curve where a further addition of the stronger pulp will have 
very little effect in increasing the strength of the mixture. The 
point on the curve where the most efticient strength mixture oc- 
curs can only be determined by repeated trials and will no doubt 
vary as the individual grades of pulp vary. Chart 5. 

When one pulp of a known beater value is being used to make 
a satisfactory sheet and it is desired to blend two pulps together 
to obtain the same strength the following example might be of 
service in substituting grades. 

Assume a beater holding 1800 pounds of stock loaded with pulp 
having a beater value of 80, and assuming a pound as the unit 
to which we apply the value, then every pound of stock will com- 
tain 80 “beater values.” : 

Then 1800 x 80=1440.00 beater value after pointing off two 
places. 

After substituting 1000 pounds of 70 B. V. pulp equalling 700.00 
B. V. we still have 800 pounds to add of a sufficiently high B. V. 
to bring the total mixture up to the original strength. By in- 
spection it can be seen that the 800 pounds of pulp must have a 
beater value of 92. 

1000 x 70= 700.00 
800 x 92= 736.00 


1,436.00 

The original beater totaled 1440 B. V. and after substitution we 
had 1,436 B. V. which should give the same strength results in 
the finished sheet. This sort of evaluation when carried out in 
the beater room will aid in going from one grade of pulp to an- 
other and will also help in keeping a certain furnish constant as 
the pulp values in the same grades cf pulp vary. 

When abruptly going from one grade pulp to another and ex- 
pecting to obtain the same character of sheets there are a number 
of factors to be considered—color, dirt, fold, opacity, etc., must 
all be considered along with strength. Chart 6 showing the beater 
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curves and beater values throughout the beating period should be 
of great assistance. It shows two different grades of sulphite 
giving the same mullen and tear and consequently the same 
beater values and either pulp should give approximately the same 
strength of sheet. 


Purchase Value of Pulp 


If this method of pulp evaluation be ccrrect or nearly so then 
in buying pulps the value received for dollars spent will be greatly 
simplified. Of course there are other qualities in pulp to be con- 
sidered but on the basis of beater value the following example 
might be a good guide. 

Pulp costing 5 cents per pound having a beater value of 100 
would mean 20 “beater values” per 1 cent. Or pulp costing 4 
cents per pound testing 80 would mean 20 “beater values” per 1 
cent. 

In other words it might be just as economical to pay 5 cents 
per pound for a good pulp as it would be to pay 4 cents per 
pound for a weaker pulp. This sort of reasoning if carried to 
a much greater degree might tend to place certain weaker pulps 
in a class where they belong and we would be getting nearer a 
point where quality would play a more important part in price 
determination. 

The foregoing discussion does not emphasize by any means all 
the characteristics of pulp which are of importance. As was stated 
in the beginning, the evaluation of pulp from the standpoint of 
the use to which it is to be put is the all important factor 
and a general evaluation applicabie to all mills and all uses seems 
to be an almost impossible thing. This method of modification 
of it may find application in certain mills and not in others and 
it is only suggested as a possible aid. 


Fire Destroys Paper Stock Plant 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] E 
Denver, Col., June 27, 1929.—Fire started under the electric 


shaker in the Grimes & Friedman paper stoek plant, 2253 Market 
street, consuming the entire plant, June 20. The loss is estimated 
at $72,000, allocated at $40,000 to the building, $12,000 to the equip- 
ment and $20,000 to stock. It is partly covered by insurance. 

Whether or not the fire was due to frictional electricity, a 
match or somebody smoking has not been determined. Waste 
paper is the principal commodity of the firm. 
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Paper Research Literature (I). Revised. 


A List of Contributions by Members of the Forest Products 
Laboratory on Pulp and Paper, 1910-1928 


Compiled by Clarence J. West 


This list of the contributions from the pulp and paper section 
of the Forest Products Laboratory was originally compiled by 
Miss Etta L. Matthews and issued as contribution No. 9 of the 
Committee on Bibliography (Paper 24, no. 8:259-264 (Apr. 26, 
1919) ). In 1923 a revision was prepared by the present compiler 
from a mimeographed list of the Laboratory (Paper Trade J. 
77, no. 7:46-50 (Aug. 16, 1923)). This second revision has also 
been prepared through the cooperation of the Laboratory and is 
issued in the belief that such lists are of value to research workers 
in the paper industry. In the present list, the mimeographed con- 
tributions and the technical notes have not been included, since 
most of them have been incorporated in the published contributions 
listed below. 

The following subject headings have been employed: 


Bibliography Rod mill 

Bleaching Semi-chemical process 
Cellulose—Analytical Soda and sulphate processes 
Cotton Linters Straw 

Dyes and Dyeing Sulphite process 

Fillers Wastes 

Mechanical Process Bark 

Oat hulls Paper 


Paper and pulp testing 
Pulp and pulpwood decay 
Pulpwood 
Research 

Under each heading the entries are chronological. 


White water 
Wood—Chemistry 
Miscellaneous 
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Carlton A. Lewis Dead 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, June 29, 1929.—Carlton A. Lewis, aged 40, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Mead Pulp and Paper Company, 
died Wednesday, June 12, in Chicago, following a brief illness, it 
was learned here. 

Mr. Lewis had been asscciated with the Mead organization for 
15 years and had only recently been transferred to Chicago. He 
was a graduate of the University of Michigan, class of 1912, and 
a member of the Dayton Country Club and the Buz Fuz Club. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Jane Lewis, and his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Lewis, of Bay City, Mich. 
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Wrinkles in Light Weight Paper Rolls 
SpecraL Inguiry No. 124 

A member writes: “In making light weight papers considerable 
trouble is caused by wrinkles and welts forming on the outside of 
the finished rolls. 

The paper is wound on a drum winder and within 24 to 36 hours 
the welts form in the machine direction on the outside of the roll 
and extend to a depth of %4 to % inch below the surface, de- 
pending on the length of time the roll is left standing. When the 
wrinkled paper is torn down to where the sheet is smooth, the roll 
is set aside for a short time and the welts again appcar. 

“We have tried various methods to overcome this, such as wrap- 
ing the roll in waterproof wrapper, etc. but as yet, we have not 
found the cause of the trouble. 

“If anyone is familiar with this condition or has had this trouble 
we would appreciate knowing what steps were taken to prevent 
and by what method was the trouble stopped.” 

Please give this inquiry as wide circulation as possible. A 
compilation (in blank) of the replies will be sent to all who con- 
tribute information. 

Send replies to 

R. G. Macponatp, Sec. TAPPI, 
18 E. 41st Street, New York. 
Suction Box Marks On Paper 
SpeciaAL Inquiry No. 125 

A member writes: “We have been having trouble with suction 
box marks on our sheet. We have tried a slotted box and also the 
round hole perforated box and have difficulty with each. 

“We also regulate the amount of suction which we have on each 
one of our three boxes so that the suction is the same for each 
box. The trouble is that the boxes fill up and then this causes 
streaks to appear in the sheet and it is necessary for us to pull 
the boxes out and clean them. This causes further trouble be- 
cause of our inability to get the box back to exactly where it was 
and there is the danger of damaging the edge of the wire. 

“What is the best type of suction box cover to use for light 
sheets ?” 

A report made up of the replies to this inquiry will be sent to 
all who contribute information. The sources of this information 
will not be indicated. Please obtain as much information as pos- 
sible from men familiar with paper machine operation. 

Send replies to 

R. G. Macponatp, Sec. TAPPI, 
18 E. 41st Street, New York. 


Extraction of Iron Particles From Stuff 
Specrat Inguiry No. 126 

A member writes: “We have been using iron extractors such as 
the “Dings” and “Oaks” but find that when the current goes off the 
iron particles extracted from the stuff in the flow box drops off 
and falls back again into the stuff. Storage batteries have been 
used to prevent this from happening but they have not worked out 
satisfactorily. 

“We would like to know the experiences of other mills along 
this line and how the iron particles from the beaters, Jordans and 
pipes may be successfully removed from the stock. We find that 
most of the rust comes from pipes. We have tried nearly every 
kind of pipe. Friction wears the copper pipes. The chemicals in 
solution causes the cast iron pipe to oxidize. The Naylor spiral 
pipe hardly stood up at all. Better success was had with the 
American spiral pipe. The acidity of the stock on the machine 
(due to alum for the most part) is pH=4.6 and the pH in the 
beaters is 4.4.” 

A transcript of all the replies received will be sent to each person 
sending information relative to this inquiry. 

Send replies to 

R. G. MAcpona.p, Sec. TAPPI, 
18 E. 41st Street, New York. 
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Industrial ‘Pensions 


By Bryce M Stewart 


It is often asserted that the industrial pension movement has 
little significance as an attack upon the problem of dependency in 
old age. However that may be, the movement must be recognized 
as having serious financial import for the industrial and business 
corporations participating in it. Some 350 formal and 150 informal 
pension plans in the United States and Canada, covering perhaps 
4,000,000 employees and distributing about $50,000,000 a year to 
approximately 80,000 pensioners, may seem the merest beginning 
toward adequate provision of economic security for aged em- 
ployees, but the individual managements and, indeed, their em- 
ployees, must view the financial obligations of their retirement 
systems with some concern. 

We estimated this covering of industrial pensions on our collec- 
tion of 466 plans after following up every available clue. There 
were 338 formal, and 128 informal plans forwarded, a total of 466. 
The number of employees covered was 3,300,000 for the formal 
plans, 625,000 for the informal plans, a total of 3,925,000. The 
number of pensioners on the rolls for the formal plans (on that 
question only 173 plans answered), was 25,503; 28 railroad plans, 
in addition, gave 22,378. That made a total of 47,881 for these 
201 plans or less than half of the total. We felt we were safe in 
bringing the estimate up to about 500 plans and 80,000 pensioners. 

The total liability on account of the past services of employees 
under the existing plans, if the terms are carried out as written, 
will probably run into ten figures by the most conservative esti- 
mate. For many of the firms in the movement, the liability for 
back service amounts far into the millions and for a very few 
corporations it may exceed one hundred millions. If such is 
needed, this should afford sufficient justification for a discussion of 
the financial aspects of industrial pensions. 


Cumulative Character of Pension Payments 

Usually the firm begins the payment of pensions with very little 
appreciation of the ultimate high payments. Payments to the first 
few employees placed on the pension roll are treated as a current 
expense and are paid from current income. It is found in the 
course of a few years that the annual pension requirements have 
mounted considerably and the management begins to give serious 
consideration to the question of costs. It discovers that costs 
are incurred currently just as are depreciation costs in each year’s 
use of equipment, that the costs incurred in a given year should 
be written off in that year, and that a considerable liability on 
account of back service has accrued. With regard to the cumu- 
lative character of the payments the management receives some 
such explanation as the following: 


“ American Management Association Bulletin. 
‘Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


We may assume that a few employees are placed on the pension 
roll in the first year of the plan. In the next year, while allowances 
to the first year’s retirements are being paid another group of 
eligibles is added and this cumulative process continues year after 
year, forcing a steady advance in the number of pensioners. 
Assuming that an equal number of employees of the same age, 
sufficient to constitute an average is retired, annually, with one 
standard allowance for all, the outlay will not increase propor- 
tionately for the mortality among each year’s quota of pensioners 
will reduce the payments on their account year by year until all 
have disappeared. But the total expenditures will rise each year 
as the payments to pensioners of that year are superimposed upon 
the allowances to survivors of the previous years’ retirements 
under the assumptions of equal number retired annually at the 
same age and a rate of mortality constant over the period, the 
number of pensioners will increase until the last survivor of the 
first group retired is dead. 

In the ordinary case, however, differing small numbers of em- 
ployees are retired in the first years of the plan, the pensioners 
being so few as to permit no accurate forecast. of the average 
period on the pension roll. Accordingly the pension roll and ex- 
penditures may increase for a much longer period than the normal 
life expectancy would indicate, even if the number of active em- 
ployees should remain constant. Moreover in a developing country 
payrolls ordinarily are not static and the normal growth of the 
work force brings employees upon the pension roll in increasing 
number, deferring the time when the annual increment in pension 
costs through new entrants will be counter-balanced by the relief 
afforded through deaths. Numbers of new employees will be 
engaged in periods of expansion, usually with little thought of the 
pension obligations involved. For years they have no effect upon 
the pension expenditures but ultimately as their 30- or 40-year 
service periods are completed wave after wave of the survivors of 
these hirings breaks upon the pension roll. Our business may 
pass through a period of integration and the company may absorb 
one or more other establishments and thereby multiply its pension 
obligations. Further, because of the up trend of wage rates, 
pension allowances based on salary are bound to rise steadily, and, 
unless adequate provision against these contingencies has been 
made, the management is likely to be seriously embarrassed. 

This rising-cost phenomenon is evidenced by all the older pension 
schemes. The oldest plan in the United States, that of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company, shows an increase in the 
amount of allowances paid from $7,354 in 1885 to $466,953 in 1925. 
The number of pensioners on the roll of the Baltimore and Ohio 
has increased on an average of 6.7 per cent per annum since the 
plan was inaugurated 42 years ago. Through most of the history 
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of the plan, pension allowances were based upon the class and 
period of membership in the Relief Department. On October 1, 
1926, this was changed and pensions were based on length of 
service and average salary in the last ten years. The allowances 
rose from $466,953 in 1925 to $534,803 in 1926, and $854,331 in 
1927. 

Here we have the phenomenon of an increase in the average 
pension immediately bringing a striking increase in the number of 
pensioners. The British railroad plans have a longer experience. 
The pension disbursements of the London and North Western 
Railroad increased from $751 in 1864 to $1,006,929 in 1924. The 
average rate of increase in the number of pensioners for the first 
42 years of the plan was 10 per cent. The difference in the rate 
of withdrawal, the greater stability of the force on the British 
railroads as compared with the American railroads, would probably 
account for the 10 per cent increase of pensioners against the 6.7 
per cent increase of the Baltimore & Ohio. In the United States 
Steel Company pension disbursements rose from $281,457 in 1911 
to $3,003,209 in 1927, the active cases from 1,606 to 6,388, an 
average increase of 7.5 per cent per annum and the average pension 
from $175 to $470 

Other figures further indicate the proportions that pension dis- 
bursements may assume. The United States Steel Corporation’s 
plan established in 1911, brought in 10,322 pensioners to the end 
of 1927 and $18,555,000 has been paid out in pensions. The 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, whose plan was established in 1923, 
has put on 882 pensioners, had some 370 informal pensions before 
that, and has paid out a total of about $2,000,000 in the period 
1923-1927 inclusive. The British Empire Steel Corporation, in 
Canada, established their plan at the same time as the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. This smaller company has paid out about a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to 250 pensioners. Thirteen plants in the 
metal trades have pensioned 13,917 employees and over $26,000,000 
in pensions has been paid out during their history. With regard 
to current expenditures on pensions we find that the United States 
Steel Corporation paid out $3,000,000 in 1927, that the British 
Empire Steel Corporation paid out $96,000; and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation $487,000. The Pennsylvania Railroad paid out 
nearly $5,500,000. 

Comparisons between these companies are odious, not only be- 
cause of broad differences in the provisions, but because the plans 
are of different ages. There are different degrees of generosity 
in administering them and in rates of withdrawals. It is striking, 
however, that in two steel companies whose plans are established 
in the same year Bethlehem Steel and British Empire Steel, the 
per cent of the payroll constituted by the pension payments was 
434 for Bethlehem Steel and .403 for British Empire Steel. Of 
course, that sample is altogether too small for generalization. 

Figures on a dozen companies in the metal industries, which we 
have here, indicate expenditures on pension payments of from .173 
per cent of the payroll per annum, to a high of 2.432 per cent. 
Stating the pension payments in terms of the active force, Bethle- 
hem Steel paid $4.71 per active employee in 1927, and British 
Empire Steel $4.21 per active employee. The range is from a low 
of $2.71 per active employee to a high of $17.57. 

The figures we have given deal with payments to liquidate pen- 
sion costs which under any theory of pensions, were incurred and 
should have been charged as part of costs during the years of 
active service. Since the typical pension plan is based on salary 
and service, it would seem logical to assert that the cost of the 
pension earned by one individual in any particular year, is related 
to the total cost of granting that individual pension as the salary 
for that individual in the particular year is related to his total 
salary through his entire period of service. 

In initiating plans in the past, however, the majority of the com- 
panies have expected to charge pension payments rather than 
pension costs. That is, they entered pensions as an expense item 
only when actual amounts were paid out in pensions. Obviously, 
with such expectations, pension plans will be markedly different 
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from those which propose to enter costs as a current item, charge- 
able against the year in which the service is rendered. 
Provisions of Reserves 

On that phase of the subject it is interesting that out of some 
201 companies that answered our question as to whether they were 
making any current provision against pension costs, only 69 
companies indicated that they were making any such reserve pro- 
vision. The methods they used were as follows: 

Thirty-one of the 69 plants set aside varying amounts from time 
to time; 17, set aside a percentage of the payroll annually; 9 set 
aside fixed amounts annually; 7 were using the income from an 
original grant; 1 company was reserving a percentage of gross 
earnings; 1 set aside a percentage of the operating revenues; 1 
received a percentage of the payroll and it had, in addition, the 
income from an original grant; 2 plans set aside a percentage of 
the payroll, and in addition fixed or varying amounts. We have, 
therefore, some 9 varieties of procedure by 69 different companies, 
in the setting up of reserves. 

Administration Costs 

We hoped to have some figures on cost of administration, but 
our returns on this point have been so inadequate that they will 
scarcely bear presentation. The administration is so intermingled 
with the work of other departments of the company, that the cost 
of administering the pension plan is not segregated in most cases. 
About the only company that did assure us that they were segre- 
gating the expenses of the pension plan entirely from the other 
costs of the business, was the United States Steel Corporation. 
Their administration cost last year was $29,000 for a distribution 
of $3,003,000 in pensions, or .9 per cent of the amount of pension 
paid out. 

Type of Plans 

We may now enter upon a brief discussion as to the types of 
plans that have evolved in America. Obviously, the business of 
making provision for costs currently will depend on the type of 
plan and we must consider the various types that have developed in 
the United States and Canada. This development is peculiar to 
the two countries and it may be noted that the predominating 
type of plan seems to. have prevailed by reason of the fact that 
our first formal industrial retirement system was started when 
British companies were experimenting in that direction. 

Pension plans may be classified as (1) informal, when the allow- 
ance is paid “according to the merits of the case” and (2) formal, 
when the plan is administered according to established rules. The 
formal plans, with which alone we are dealing in this discussion, 
usually involve only a moral obligation for the management. The 
provisions may be changed or the plan may be revoked at will, but 
in a few instances pensions once granted are irrevocable. Here 
the moral responsibility that existed during the employee’s active 
services is transformed into a legal obligation on his retirement. 
Formal plans may be classified as contributory, non-contributory 
or composite according as the cost of providing the promised pen- 
sions is shared with the employees, borne entirely by the company 
or combines both methods by providing one allowance on a non- 
contributory basis and another on a voluntary contributory basis. 
Contributory and composite plans involve a contractual obligation 
for the return of the employees’ contributions, sometimes with 
interest, in case of death or withdrawal before retirement. Ac- 
cording to the method of computing the allowance, plans may be 
classified as final salary, entire salary, money value, and deferred 
annuity plans. 

Plans on the final salary basis stipulate that the pension shall be 
a stated percentage of the average salary in the last few years of 
service, usually the last 5 or 10 years. 

Entire salary plans promise as pension a specified percentage of 
the aggregate earnings of the employee during his whole period of 
service with the company. Plans on the deferred annuity principle 
apply a definite percentage of each year’s earnings to the employee, 
and the sum of these annual amounts indicates the promised allow- 
ance. The distinction between entire salary and deferred annuity 
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plans ‘is in the method of financing. Both seek to provide the same 
amount of pension, a stated percentage of the entire earnings, 
but the entire salary method attempts to estimate the flat percent- 
age of the salary necessary to provide the specified percentage of 
the aggregate pay, while under the deferred annuity method there 
is set aside each year such amount as is necessary to provide the 
pension earned in the year. Accordingly, when the employee is 
retired, the sum of the definite amounts of pension provided 
yearly during his employment equal the amount of the specified 
percentage of the whole salary. Under the entire salary method 
the calculations are based on the estimated aggregate earnings of 
the employee. The deferred annuity method uses each year’s 
earnings as a basis and disposes of each year’s pension credit 
currently. Provision is made under the money value method for 
setting aside a stated percentage of the salary currently. The 
pension is the annuity that can be paid at retirement with the total 
of these deposits and the interest accumulations. No definite 
amount of allowance is promised. 


Factors in Pension Costs 

Let us assume that we are dealing with a pension plan estab- 
lished simultaneously with the organization of the company, and 
that it provides no disability payment or other benefit than the 
pension allowance, and that the management proposes to write off 
the annual pension credits currently. There will be no back serv- 
ice and no accrued liability. In attempting to estimate its pension 
costs and to set up the necessary reserves, the firm is confronted 
with four fundamental questions: (1) How many employees will 
survive to claim their allowance? (2) What will be the increase 
in salaries with age? (3) What will be the amount of the pension 
in each case? (4) What will be the rate of interest earned on 
the reserves? The answer to the first depends upon the number 
of employees who will be struck off the payroll before retirement 
by reason of resignation, discharge, death, and disability. That 
proportion of separations that is due to resignation and discharge 
is the most important single factor in the calculation of pension 
costs and the outstanding characteristics of these withdrawals is 
the high rate of occurrence in the first few years after hiring. The 
mortality factor is next in importance. (We shall include separa- 
tions on account of disability with resignation or discharge since 
our plan does not provide a disability benefit.) 

The second question: What will be the increase in salaries with 
age?—must be answered when the plan promises a pension based 
on salary. This involves a forecast of future salaries and some 
actuaries have ventured to construct salary scales based on the 
wage experience of large numbers of employees. Usually they 
show a rapid rise in wages to about age 30, a slower advance be- 
tween 30 and 40, and a much slower increase for the balance of 
the working years. It is generally agreed, however, that salaries 
cannot be forecast decades in advance, and that plans that involve 
such a procedure require the establishment of reserves against an 
unascertainable liability. Such plans can be safeguarded only by 
constant checking of the actual experience with the experience 
assumed in the calculations. 

As to the third question: What will be the amount of the pen- 
sion in each case against which reserves are to be established ?— 
the factor here, apart from the increase in the employee’s salary 
as he grows older, is the formula prescribed for computation of 
the allowance, whether a percentage of the final year or final few 
years’ salary, multiplied by the years of service, or a percentage 
of the total earnings in the entire period of service. 

With regard to the fourth question: What will be the rate of 
interest earned? Where reserves are set aside on the books of the 
company, some conservative rate must be assumed as a basis for 
calculating the amount that should be set aside to provide at the 
retirement age the pension credit earned each year. When a fund 
is set up apart from the company some basic rate of interest is 
assumed, but, since this rate will rarely be earned exactly, adjust- 
ments must be made just as insurance companies do. A series of 
problems is raised at this point which we cannot discuss here. 
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Procedure in Calculation of Costs 

The procedure used in arriving at answers to these four ques- 
tions differs with each type of plan. Assuming that our newly- 
established company has provided that the pension shall be com- 
puted by the final salary method, how shall it proceed to forecast 
the amount of the pension and to make allowance for the can- 
cellation of pension credits by death and withdrawal so that only 
the necessary financial provision may be made. It is proper that 
we should begin this part of our discussion with a consideration 
of the final salary method since the great majority of the existing 
plans in the United States and Canada have adopted this basis for 
computing the pension payment. 

Despite the general unreliability of withdrawal rates and salary 
scales they have almost always been used in estimates of pension 
costs under plans of this type. Since we are dealing with a new 
company, both the withdrawal rate and the salary scales must be 
derived from the experience of some other similar organization 
and, of course, we are likely to be handicapped by the inadequacy 
ot the records. The withdrawal rates, one for each age, are con- 
structed in the same way as mortality rates. Usually either the 
rates are ultimate or else the calculation is limited to employees 
with two, three or even five years of service for, as the great 
majority of the withdrawals occur in the first few years of service, 
much unnecessary bookkeeping is avoided if a probationary period 
is stipulated. The salary scale will indicate for each age group 
of the employees the amount of the average salary per $1,000 of 
salary at retirement. 

We may summarize the procedure by saying that computations 
are made for each age group of the employees, as to the proba- 
bility of their remaining year by year to pension age by application 
of the witnadrawal rate and the probable amount of pension by 
application of the salary scale. These two results are used to 
calculate the cost of an annuity of $1.00, deferred to retirement 
age, at each age; this cost is applied to the total salary of the 
employees at each age, and the results of the various age groups 
are summated to derive the total cost of pensions. This figure is 
then used in relation to the payroll in order to express pension 
cost as a ratio of payroll so that the obstacle of future payroll 
shrinkage or expansion may be overcome. This percentage is 
usually referred to as the normal cost. 

The procedure has certain inherent weaknesses. It uses a 
withdrawal rate and a salary scale for which, as we have indicated, 
there is no reliable basis of experience. It assumes that the salary 
distribution by age on which the calculation of cost is based, will 
remain unchanged. Obviously that is an unwarranted predication 
especially in view of the constantly developing mechanization of 
industry and the changing evaluation of different types of service 
that it involves. 

Certain safeguards may be introduced. It is important for pen- 
sion plans of this type especially, that a maximum pension allow- 
ance should be established to forestall liability on account of wage 
increases beyond those anticipated in the salary scale adopted and 
for high pensions to executives. In one plan studied, 30 per cent 
of the allowances disbursed in the six-year history of the scheme 
had been paid to one pensioner. 

The management should maintain records of mortality, labor 
turnover, and wages. Comparisons of the actual experience with 
the anticipated experience should be made every few years and 
the reserves should be adjusted according to the differences shown. 
Such revaluations of liability require the services of an actuary 
and therefore involve additional administrative expense which is 
often cited as a further objection to the method. Indeed, it has 
been charged that consulting pension actuaries favor the final 
salary method, because of the frequent demand upon actuarial 
service such plans involve. Wage increases and unfavorable with- 
drawal and mortality experience may bring unexpected results, but 
frequent comparison of the actual and projected experience will 
permit adjustment of reserves or changes in the plan, if necessary, 
before any large deficit has accumulated. 

There is a further disadvantage; the problem of establishing 
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reserves under the final salary method is such that insurance 
companies will not accept such plans for reinsurance. The pension 
administrator with a final salary scheme who decides that it would 
be advantageous to have an insurance company administer the 
plan and carry the risk will have to change his plan or else continue 
on a self-insured basis. 

The uncertainties of the final salary method together with failure 
to check the actual with the projected experience and to readjust 
reserves in the light of such a comparison has brought embarrass- 
ment to many of our plans. Many corperations with pension sys- 
tems are confronted with liabilities far in advance of any sum 
they had anticipated. The phenomenal rise in wages that begun 
during the war has greatly increased pensions based on final 
salary. Employees arriving at pension age are attracted by the 
high scale of allowances and are more inclined to apply for retire- 
ment as soon as the requirements are fulfilled. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway adopted the final ten-year salary basis, used 
by most of the railroad plans, on October 1, 1926. The average 
pension which had increased from $304 in 1919 to $352 in 1925, 
rose to $398 in 1926 and $560 in 1927. The number of employees 
retired, which was 191 in 1925, dropped to 132 in 1926 and rose 
to 485 in 1927. The annual pension payments amounted to $466,953 
in 1925, $534,803 in 1926, and $854,331 in 1927. 

Some of the English railroads had the same experience. The 
Railways Clearing System Fund changed from the entire salary 
to the last seven years’ basis in 1897 and several other roads 
followed its example. The cash paid to superannuated members 
which had risen from £5,350 in 1890 to £9,206 in 1896 increased 
on the change to the final salary basis to £12,667 in 1897, £17,405 
in 1898, £24,158 in 1899, and reached a peak of £44,484 in 1904. In 
short, in about 8 years of the final salary procedure the payments 
to pensioners increased by 500 per cent. In 1907, the fund re- 
verted to the whole period average basis, the rate of retirement 
slackened arid in that year the payments to pensioners totaled £24,- 
337 as against £44,484 in the peak year, 1904.* 

As we have shown the experience of some of the English rail- 
ways with the final salary method has been unfortunate and the 
interesting suggestion has been made that American industry 
copied the practice from England by the merest accident. When 
retirement systems began to be inaugurated on the English rail- 
ways about 75 years ago the entire salary method was generally 
adopted but as large funds were accumulated a demand for higher 
pensions arose about the end of the century and a number of 
the plans changed to the final salary basis. In 1900, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad established the first formal pension system in the 
United States and it used the final salary basis of computing thc 
allowance to which several of the English roads had recently 
turned. A committee appointed by the Board of Trade in 1908 in- 
quired into the financial position of the funds and concluded with 
regard to funds for the salaried staff that “in funds on an actuarial 
basis the average salary system is the one best adapted to carry 
out with financial soundness and without injustice the objects for 
which the funds were established.” The results in the United 
States have been similar. It may be said that a majority of our 
older pension plans are looking about for a way out of difficulties, 
in large measure due to their unreasoned adoption of the final 
salary device. 

Plans on the whole salary basis and plans on the deferred 
annuity principle generally promise the same amount of pension— 
a stated percentage of the total salary earned by the employee in 
his entire period of service. But the methods of accumulating the 
funds in plans of these types are entirely different. The deferred 
annuity principle calls for the same charge per dollar of annuity 
at retirement age for all active employees of the same age group. 
Under the whole salary plan a flat percentage of the pay of each 
employee is set aside from the date of his entry into service until 
the date of retirement, the percentage being uniform for all em- 
ployees of the same entry age. The older the age at entry, cf 
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year in order to accumulate the requisite fund by retirement age. 

The fixed percentage of pay throughout service used in the entire 
salary method of computing the allowance, necessitates an estimate 
of the average change in salary in the period between entry into 
service and retirement. In other words, a salary scale must be 
constructed to arrive at the salary for the whole service period, 
which is the basis for computing the pension in this case in con- 
trast with its use to ascertain the average salary in the final five 
or ten years of service in the final salary method. It will be re- 
membered that the salary scale indicates the average salary earned 
at each age and that while this figure may be calculated in various 
ways, it is usually expressed as the amount of salary at each age 
per $1,000 of salary at retirement to permit application of these 
percentages to salaries of any size. It is important to recognize 
that the figure is an average. 

As the entire salary method seeks to arrive at a level percentage 
rate of salary for each entry age group that will remain unchanged 
throughout service and will provide the required reserve, it is 
necessary to take into account the rate of withdrawal of employees 
within the group of resignation, layoff, discharge, death and some- 
times by disability. By combining the salary scale with the with- 
drawal rate the total amount of salary to be paid to the group 
from entry to retirement can be determined. The withdrawal 
rates also yield the number (always relative, of course, to the 
number entering at a given age) who will draw a pension, the 
average size of which is known from the salary scales and length 
cf service. Given the pension, the amount, which must be accumu- 
lated to provide it, can be determined from an appropriate table 
concerning mortality among annuitants. Finally, proceeding from 
this base the level percentage of salaries which must be charged 
from time of entry to retirement can be determined. 

This financial procedure is rarely, if ever, followed on non- 
contributory pensions. It does have an application, however, in 
the case of contributory plans. In these cases the procedure for 
employer contributions is as just outlined. Since in case of death 
or withdrawal contributions are usually returned to employees with 
interest at the same rate as that at which the fund is cumulated, 
withdrawal rates are not used in determining employee payments. 
In this regard it may be noted here that the rate of contribution 
graded according to age at entry discriminates in favor of those 
whose salaries rise faster than the average and against the others 
whose salaries are stationary, or rising more slowly than the 
average. ; 

The entire salary methods, with its percentage of the salary to 
be set aside yearly, graded according to age at entry, involves all 
the difficulties of the final salary basis of computation but in lesser 
degree. The pension differential in favor of officials whose re- 
muneration continues to advance in the later years of service in 
contrast with the more stationary wages of the rank and file, while 
not so pronounced, is still operative. A wage change will have less 
weight obviously in the whole salary received than in the salary 
for the final five or ten years, but any such changes make it im- 
possible to forecast the pension liability or to predict a flat per- 
centage of the wage that will co-ordinate with the pension allow- 
ance. The influence of these factors may be greatly restricted, of 
course, by the fixing of a maximum allowance. 

The procedure for calculating pension cost for plans established 
on the deferred annuity principle may be summarized as follows: 

The first step in determining the cost for the year’s service can 
he arrived at by classiiying the total earnings of the employees 
for the year by age. Next, determine the amount of pension 
credits by using the percentage of wage to be granted as pension. 
Then from an annuity table find the value at the age of each group 
of an annuity of $1.00, deferred to the age of retirement. The 
value of the $1.00 annuity at retirement age is based upon an 
appropriate table of mortality among annuitants. Some fixed rate 
of interest ordinarily is used in calculating the value of the annuity 
at retirement and the discount between the current and retirement 
age. The product of this amount and the amount of the pension 
credits indicates the cost for the year for each age. A total of the 
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CASEIN 


Our new Casein Department is under 
the management of G. W. DYNE, who 
needs no introduction to the Coated Paper 
Trade. 

We invite your inquiries upon Domestic, 
Argentine, French and other imported 
Caseins. 


American-BritishChemical Supplies Inc. 


16 East 34th Street, 
New York City. 


| BRANCH—CINCINNATI, OHIO 


GOOD RAGS NEW CUTTINGS | 


FOR PAPER MILLS 


The Leshner Paper Stock Co. | 


INCORPORATED 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BROWN COMPANY’S 
ALPHA GRADES 


of Purified Cellulose Fibre representing some 
of the valuable results of our many years of 
research in cellulose chemistry. 


SUPER ALPHA 


for strength in Tear, Fold and Mullen. Super 
Alpha equals the higher grades of rags in the 
manufacture of fine papers. 


EASY-BEATING ALPHA 


This is a grade developed for mills of limited 
beating capacity. While not giving results 
equal to Super Alpha, it produces wonderful 
paper on short beating. 


REGULAR ALPHA 


This is a grade midway between Super and 
Easy-Beating. 


Use ALPHA for Quality 


FOUNDED 1652 


BEAR BRAND— 
prominently identified 
with the development 
of the Pacific Pulp and 
Paper Industry for 
the past thirteen 
years. 


Great Western Electro Chemical 


COMPANY 


9 Main St., San Francisco, California 
Works at Pittsburg, California 


THE CLARK-AIKEN CO. 


Successors to 
H. C. Clark & Son Machine Co. 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
LEE, MASS. 


Revolving Paper Cutters—Rag Cutters—-Cylinder Paper 
Machines—Washing and Beating Engines—Chilled Iron 
and Paper Calenders—Fan and Stuff Pumps—Engine 
Roll Bars and Bed Plates— ; 
Cylinder Molds—Marshall Drives—Slitters and Rewind- 
ers—Reele—Dryers with Improved Packing Boxes— 
Wet Machines—Gun Metal and Rubber Rolls—Rolls 
Reground. ; 


‘ f, Us 


dA 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. B g¢ Machinen; 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY 


148 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 
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results for the different age groups gives the total cost for the 
year. 

At the end of the second year the same calculations will be 
made and the liability again estimated. Even if all the employees 
should continue and wages remain unchanged the liability will be 
higher than for the first year because the pension credits are one 
year nearer maturity and larger reserves will be necessary because 
of the shorter period for interest accumulation. On the other 
hand, some employees will withdraw and the liability will be 
reduced by the amount of their reserves. Interest at the specified 
rate (or that earned) will be added to the previous fund or reserve. 
By this procedure followed year after year the pension liability is 
covered as it is incurred and apart from unfavorable mortality and 
interest experience each employee is assured that the amount 
necessary to proyide his pension will be available at his retirement. 
Moreover, any unfavorable experience would be discovered in the 
anm'al calculations, thus permitting the necessary adjustments in 
the » eserves before the accumulation of a large deficit. 

Ia the case of the money value method the distinctive feature 
is thut no definite amount of pension is promised, the company 
merely binding itself to pay as much as the funds accumulated 
permit. The funds, of course, may be used each year in the 
purchase of guarantee of a specific amount of pension, but, more 
likely, the accumulation goes on tq the age of retirement and the 
annuiry value of the accumulations there determined. 

There is some variation from this financial procedure when the 
plan is contributory. In final or whole salary plans the firm’s 
contribution is determined in the same way as for the non-con- 
tributory plans. The contribution of employees is ordinarily a 
fixed percentage of salary throughout the period of service, each 
age group having a different percentage. In establishing this per- 
centage the salary scale only is taken into account and withdrawals 
are disregarded since ordinarily on withdrawal the employee re- 
ceives his contributions with interest at the normal rate at which 
the fund is accumulated. 

In plans on the money value basis, the employee’s contributions, 
like those of the management, are allowed to accumulate and the 
total contributions and accumulations go to provide an annuity of 
equivalent value. 

As to the procedure under deferred annuity plans, the employee's 
contribution is figured in the same way as that of the company, 
if, on withdrawal the employee receives his contributions with 
interest at the rate that has been earned. If the two parties con- 
tribute equally, the employee contributes the same percentage of 
salary that the management sets aside; the latter, however, is some- 
times discounted for mortality between present and retirement 
age. 

We are inclined to favor the deferred annuity type of plan as 
being the safest, as being the one under which current statement of 
costs is most accurately ascertained, as being the type of plan most 
easily administered and lending itself most easily to a combination 
with contributions from employees. 

Under the final and entire salary methods, an experience is as- 
sumed on the basis of an inadequate knowledge of salary scales and 
withdrawal rates. The estimated costs must be constantly checked 
by the actual cost experience and the reserves adjusted accordingly. 
Under the deferred annuity principle an actual cost is ascertained 
each year. It is a gross cost in the sense that some of the indi- 
vidual credits will be cancelled by deaths and withdrawals and 
so looms larger than the estimated costs in plans that attempt to 
allow for these factors. In the end, of course, the annual costs 
indicated will be reduced by the reversions of credits through 
deaths and withdrawals, but in the meantime they are being carried 
2s a liability. 

The choice for the final or entire salary methods on’ the one 
hand and the deferred annuity basis on the cther is between an 
uncertain figure that may be proven high or low by experience and 
4 certain maximum figure that is sure to be reduced. 


(To be concluded) 
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319 Paper, bond, 100% rag, white. 
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Specifications for Government Departments 


Wasuincton, D. €., July 3, 1929.—The Federal Specifications 
Board of the United States Government has decided to adopt the 
specifications of the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing 
for paper for all of the government departments, which will greatly 
simplify the situation for those paper manufacturers who furnish 
paper to the goyernment. This movement first started in May 
of last year. 

It was not until March of this year that the Federal Specifica- 
tion Board decided to adopt the paper specifications of the Joint 
Committee for paper for use in the field if no material exceptions 
were made by the paper manufacturers. In May of this year the 
secretary of the Board reported that 100 per cent of the replies 
received from paper manufacturers favored the adoption of Gov- 
ernment Printing Office paper specifications. 

Following is the statement sent to heads of all departments and 
establishments relative to the cancellation of the United States 
government master specifications for paper: 

The Federal Specifications Board, at its meeting of April 16, 
1929, decided to adopt the paper specifications of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing for field services, in lieu of those of the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board. 

The following United States Government Master Specifications 
for Paper are therefore cancelled and are replaced by the re- 
spective specifications of the Joint Committee on Printing, as 
indicated on the opposite side of the table. No new issues at 
United States Government Master Specifications for Paper for 
these items will be issued. 

Copies of the Twentieth Report of the Committee on Paper 
Specifications of the Joint Committee on Printing may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Office. 

Please notify all concerned. 


; "eee Cancelled Specifications Adopted 


— pec. Lots 
Title Nos. Title 
he < blotting, 25% rag, 356-357. 25% rag blotting, white 
white and colored. and colored. 


128a Paper, blotting, desk, colored. 


358-359 Desk blotting, colored. 
129a Paper, chart. 69 


100% rag white chart pa- 

per, lithograph-finish, tub- 

size, air-dried. 

130a Paper, mimeograph. 43-44 Chemical wood mimeograph 
white and colored. 

13la Paper, mimeograph, 50% rag. 47 30% rag mimeograph. 

209-210 Wood manila. 


132a aoe wrapping, wood ma- 

nila. 
133a Paper, wrapping, rope manila. 213-214 Rope manila. 
177a Paper, wrapping, kraft. 220 Kraft 


211-212 Sulphite manila. 


128-129 100% rag white bond, tub- 
sized, air-dri 


178a Paper, wrapping, sulphite ma- 


320 Paper, bond, 50% rag, white 120-123 50% rag bond, white and 
and colored. incl. pa, tub-sized, air-dried. 
321 Paper, ledger, 100% _ rag, 176-181 100% rag _ white ledger, 
white. incl. tub-sized, air a for 


ermanent recor 


322 Paper, ledger, 75% rag, white 168-173 75% rag Ae ty “white and 

and colored. incl. colored, tub-sized, air- 
dried. 

323 Paper, manifold, 100% rag, 78-81 100% rag manifold, white 
white and colored, incl. ~~ tub-sized, air- 

324 Paper, map, lithograph-finish, 64 Lithograph-finish map. 

325 Paper, map, 50% rag, litho- 65 50% rag lithograph- finish 
graph-finish. : map, tub-sized, air-dried. 

326 Paper, map, 75% rag, litho- 66-67 75% rag lithograph- finish 
graph-finish. — map, tub-sized, air-dried. 

327 Paper, blotting, white and 354-355 Blotting, white and_ col- 
colored. ored. ; 

328 Paper, bond, sulphite, white 101-105 Sulphite bond, white and 
and colored. incl. colored. 

329 Paper, writing, sulphite, white 101-105 Sulphite bond, white and 
and colored. incl. colored. 

330 Paper, ledger, 100% _ rag, 196 100% rag index, white and 


heavy, white. cream, single-ply, tub-sized, 


air-dried, 
33la Paper, manifold, 50% rag, 73-76 50% rag manifold, white 
white and colored, glazed. incl. poy colored. 
484a Paper, manifold, 50% rag, 73-76 50% rag peoateta, white 
white and colored, unglazed. incl. and colored 


ROB'T. W. VOETH, 


f GEORGE K. BURGESS, 
Vice-Chairman and Tech. Secy. 


Chairman. 


Pacific Northwest Mills Increase Capital 


Porttanp, Ore., June 27, 1929.—The Pacific Northwest Paper 
Mills, Portland, has filed inerease of capital stock from $150,000 
to $250,000. 
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LOBDEL 


Chilled Iron Calender and Press Rolls 
Automatic Roll Grinding Machines 
Improved Micrometer Roll Calipers 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
Consulting Engineers M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City Mill Architect end Consulting Engineer 
Hardy S. Ferguson............ Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.ILC, Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
Moses H. Teaze....sescsecees: Member A.S.M.E., E.1.C. New York 
J. Wallace Tower...........++. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 
Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- SPECIALTY 
i designs and engineering supervision Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills Cable Address: 
or the construction and equipment of Water Power Developments “Hardistock” 
Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. — iy es ll ‘i eae 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. Evaluations, Reports Western Union 
Dams and other: Hydraulic Structures. Consultation Bentley's 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 


Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper pee oe — 
Mill Properties. Mechaniedd Equipment rn 
— Investigations Valuations 
435 No. Michigan Ave. Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Chemists : Engineers : Managers 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FOSS FF Ob OF FF Fs Oe FFs ee Sees ee Sess ee es ee eeeeeees seer rs essesereesereeereeeess 


Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4'4, SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


| Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1929 


SUMMARY 
eC RET . << -000 0000 0cccccccce ese CB 
cot. taehascassvnehonn ss 23 blis., 6 cs. 
Paper hangings .................+- 21 bls., 13 cs. 
ccs ebecusicshekasp ose > eke 1,435 rolls 
PRE AOE... oa cnnsscacess's 132 rolls, 194 cs. 
Wrapping paper ...............++: 15 bls., 43 cs. 
UES sccccavekeswssssseescesnsee 10 cs. 
ED csi cussnpedesdsnoeceeseusebe 1 ble. 
Colored paper ee 
Tissue paper .......- ..40 cs. 


Baryta ooated paper 
Metal paper ........ 


Surface coated paper .. -139 cs. 
EEE Fs cick spoke joseseerbcavesdse 7 cs. 
aa ree 9 cs. 
Decalcomania paper .............eeeeeeees 32 cs. 
OE <2. seb apsehkeseesseoceees 18 cs. 
css bebe cess chos6aeeneeuh 8 cs. 
Stencil paper and ink..............-0-000- 65 cs. 
PT .cLnsossenensesagneeavecen’ 14 cs. 
PE 7. occ noun snes eves eee sebsncecses 4 cs. 
Wood pulp wadding ............-.eeeeeees ~. _ 
PE MERGES. <.5506kbdoeessponscaseseponss 
i TD 1. 05554006509 50000409029% 188 Js 
Miscellaneous paper...... 642 rolls,” 54 bls., 306 cs. 
EtG ARETTE PAPER ‘ 
British PR Tobacco Co., Berengaria, 
Southampton, 67 cs. 
ritish American Tobacco Co., Mauretania, 


Southampton, _ cs. 

P. Lorillard & Co., Hinnoy, Marseilles, 100 cs. 

International Souvenir Import Corp., Hinnoy, 
Marseilles, 5 cs. 

International Souvenir Import Corp., Schodack, 
m Nazaire, 30 cs. 

De el Paper Corp., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 


at 
“Spiegel & : Son, Schodack, Bordeaux, 3 cs. 
Tobacco Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 
1,350 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Van Buren, Marseilles, 


75 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
G. J. Hunken, America, Bremen, 3 bls. 
F, A. Binder, America, Bremen, 1 ble. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Berengaria, Southamp- 
ton, 3 bls. 
oe & Pritchard, New York, Hamburg, 4 
s. 
F. J. Emmerich, New York, Hamburg, 8 bls. 
J. E. Bernard & Co., New York, Hamburg, 
1 cs. 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
R. Downing & Co., Minnekahda, London, 
bls., 1 cs. 
Stone Grass Co., Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Thomas & Pierson, Mauretania, Southampton, 


» 


2 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Berengaria, 


Southampton, 7 cs. 
S. Lloyd & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 


W. H. 

21 bis., 6 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 

Stora Kopperberg Corp., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 78 rolls. 

Journal of Commerce, Sparreholm, ——, 66 rolls. 
Sparreholm, 549 rolls. 

F. Henjes, Jr., New York, Hamburg, 70 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New York, Ham- 
burg, 195 rolls. “ 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Berlin, 
477 rolls. 


Bremen, 


PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 92 


cs. 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, America, Bre- 
men, 13 cs. 

i I. Bernitz, Chile Maru, Hamburg, 64 bls. 

. Dietzgen & Co., New York, Hamburg, 46 cs. 
Dingelstedt & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 18 cs. 
Tamm & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 8 cs. 

Gallagher & Ascher, Dresden, Bremen, 9 cs. 
, Berlin, Bremen, 132 rolls. 
Tamm & Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 8 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
; Steiner, Statendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 
Birn & Wachenheim, Belgenland, Antwerp, 41 


Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co,,. Chile Maru, Ham- 


burg, 15 bls. 
PACKING PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Belgenland, . Antwerp, 


cs. 
DESIGN PAPER 
~Mohawk Mills, Franconia, Liverpool, 1 ble. 


COLORED PAPER 

S. Gilbert, America, Bremen, 30 cs. 

E. Henningson Co., America, Bremen, 1 cs. 

Universal Car Loading Co., America, Bremen, 
11 cs. 
Hudson Forwarding Co., America, Bremen, 12 
cs. 

C. W. Williams, Belgenland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

“aaa Riley Paper Co., Belgenland, Antwerp, 


9c 
E. Dietzgen & Co., New York, Hamburg, 152 


Gilbert, Berlin, Bremen, 26 cs. 
rE Henningson & Co.. Berlin, Bremen, 3 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
M. Snedeker Corp., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 13 


Pp. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Van Buren, Marseilles, 
16 cs. 
F. C. Strype, Franconia, Liverpool, 11 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., America, Bremen, 170 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Pres. Harding, Bremen, 108 


cs. 
METAL PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, America, Bre- 
men, 19 cs. 

oe Car Leading Co., New York, Ham- 
burg, 1 c 

“SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Gevaert Co. of America, Belgenland, Antwerp, 
108 cs. 
Quality Art Novelty Co., New York, Hamburg, 
4 cs. 

——, New York, Hamburg, 21 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 4 cs. 

Phoenix Shipping Co., New York, Hamburg, 


2 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Pacific National Bank, New York, Hamburg, 


cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill, Berlin, Bremen, 9 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, America, Bremen, 7 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, New York, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Berlin, Bremen, 6 cs. 
Phoenix mer x Co., Berlin, Bremen, 2 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 
15 cs. (duplex). 
FILTER PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 
Hamburg, 5 cs 
Taiyo Trading Co., Lisbon Maru, Nagoya, 3 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carinthia, Liver- 


pool, 10 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 

A. Brown & Bros., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

Favor Ruhl & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 2 cs. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carinthia, Liver- 
pool, 2 cs 

STENCIL PAPER AND INK 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., New York, Hamburg, 


65 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Independent Forwarding Co., Berengaria, South- 
ampton, 2 cs. 
a Freres, Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Olympic, Southampton, 5 


cs. 
SILK PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
terdam, 4 cs. 
WOOD PULP WADDING 
— & Wachenheim, Statendam, Rotterdam, 50 
s. 


LITMUS PAPER 
Pfalz & Bauer, ae Maru, ees, 3 cs. 
STRAW BOARD 
Haas Bros., chet lly enon ll 176 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, Statendam, Rotterdam, 12 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
J. Beckhard, Statendam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 35. bls., 290 rolls. 
. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 22 bls. 
Blauvelt Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., Sagoporack, 
Gothenburg, 286 rolls. 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 
52 rolls. 
B. Ulman & Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 14 
rolls, 19 bls. 
neg gl Sipe & Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Goth- 


“I 


Chile Maru, 


Statendam, Rot- 


ome 3 

ler A Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 27 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer; Paris, Havre, 19 és. 
F. C. Strype, Paris, Havre, 13 cs. 
American Express Co. .» Paris, Havre, 75 cs, 
Tiffany &-Co., Paris, Havre, 10 cs. 


Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 19 cs, 

Steffens Jones Co., Lisbon Maru, Osaka, 2 cs, 

Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Pres. Van Buren, 
Genoa, 11 cs. 

M. J. Corbett & Co., 

—., Berlin, Bremen, 

BAGGINGS, ETC. 

Overton & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 129 bis. 
bageing. 

=. Mayer, Coahoma County, Rotterdam, 15 bls. 


— Bremen, 2 cs. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
terdam, 177 bls. bagging. 
W. Schall & Co., Coahoma County, Rotterdam, 
394 bls. bagging. 
Hawthorne Paperstock Co., 
Rotterdam, 10 bls. rags. 
j: eller Co., Inc., Coahoma County, —— 
171 b rags. 
W. Schall & Co., 
bagging. 
W. Fenton, Inc., America, Bremen, 6 bls. 


rags. 
D. M. Hicks, 
bls. flax pulp. 
Equitable Trust Co., 
bls. flax waste. 
W. Shapiro & Son, Bannack, Manchester, 6 bls, 
paper stock. 
= Son Co., 
8 bls. rag: 
Walker "Oecked, Plehn Co., 
ter, 29 bls. rags. 
Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., 
chester, 16 bls. rags. 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Bannack, Man- 
chester, 73 bls. bagging. 
Bannack, 


Anglo South American Trust Co., 
Bannack, Manchester, 7 bls. flax 


Coahoma County, Rot- 


Coahoma County, 


> 


America, Bremen, 137 bls, 


Inc., Belgenland, Antwerp, 169 


Caucasier, Antwerp, 16! 


Inc., Bannack, Manchester, 
Bannack, Manches- 


Bannack, Man- 


Manchester, 120 bls. rags. 
E. Mayer, 


aste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Bannack, ——, 69 bls, 
bagging. . 

E. Mayer, Chile Maru, Hamburg, 155 bls. rags, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
22 bis. rags. 
Ch a National Bank, Chile Maru, Hamburg, 
149 bls. rags. 

Bankers Trust Co., 


bls. rags. 
Ww. Schall & Cc., 


Philadelphia Natl. 
bls. rags. 

Chemical National Bank, Hinnoy, Barcelona, 140 
bls. rags. 

American Rag Trading Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 
13 bls. rags. 

The Barrett Co., 


Chile Maru, ‘Hamburg, 16 


Hinnoy, Valencia, 93 bls. rags. 
Bank, Hinnoy, Valencia, 62 


Hinnoy, Barcelona, 156 bis. 

rags. 

The Barrett Co., 

jute waste, 
Pequannock Valley Paper Co., 

lona, 26 bls. rags. 
a Schall & Co., 


ra 

Ww. Schall & Cc., 
bagging. 

Irving Trust Co., 


Hinnoy, Barcelona, 33 bls. 
Hinnoy, Barce 
Hinnoy, Barcelona, 131 bls 
Hinnoy, Barcelona, 251 bls. 
Hinnoy, Barcelona, 59 bis. 


rags. 
ae Trust Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 174 bls. 
ra 
Walker, Goulard, Plehn Co., London Exchange, 
London, 5 bls. rags. 
Havre, 100 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. bagging. 
B. D. Kaplan, Collamer, Havre, 7 bls. rags. 
E. Mayer, Collamer, Havre, 13 bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Collamer, Havre, 160 bls. rags. 
V. Galaup, Collamer, Dunkirk, 35 bls. rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Collamer, Dunkirk, 53 


Collamer, 


bis. rags. 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Providence, 7 

bls. rags. 
J. Cohen Son Co., Inc., Baltic, Liverpool, 2 


bls. paper stock. 
. Fenton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 129 


bls. "rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., New York, Hamburg, 
74 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Caledonia, Glasgow, 5! 
bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Bellflower, Ireland, 9 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., City of Dieppe, ——, 351 
~ flax waste. 

J. Keller Co., 

bien ‘cordlette. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt, 


Inc., City of Dieppe, ——, 128 
City of Dieppe, —— 3 
Scott & Courtney, City of Dieppe 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Ticonderoga Machine Works 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED 
WARREN (GAiENDER DOCTORS 
With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 


WARREN petvtt bru WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE Hydrant 


Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 


OmDACwW 
ONODDCwWw 
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H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 
Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. EB 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. 1. E. E 
PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
?1.ANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


14025 Aspinwall Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 
Lindsay Longcrimp and Spiral 
Weave Fourdrinier Wires 


These wires are making records in large 
production of paper 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills QQQQQ990000 


—— 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MONEL METAL 
and other Alloys 
punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers. 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, 
etc. 065" Round 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The John W. Higman Co. 


New York City 
BEST GRADES OF 


English China Clays 


for 


COATING AND FILLING 


29 Broadway 


Red 
Brown Oxides 
7h 49 
q Ww t C Yellow 
. Tale 
SOU er eps 2% 
' FILLERS Je" Yellow Ochres, 


Umbers, Agalite 


C. K. Williams & Company 
EASTON, PA. 


@ Supplies for Paper i 
Manufacturers 
A reliable source of supply. hy 
Established for, 43 years. | 


Write us your needs 


Mendelson Bros. 
Paper,Stock Co. % 

910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
Long Distance Phones— i 
Harrison 2840-41-2842 
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Antwerp, 14 bls. flax waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
werp, 279 bls. flax waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
wep, 327 bls. rags. 
atzenstein & Keene, Inc., City of Dieppe, Ant- 
werp, 306 bls. bagging. 
J. Cohen Son & Co., 


City of Dieppe, Ant- 


City of’ Dieppe, Ant- 


City of Dieppe, Antwerp. 


18 bls. rags. 
Royal Manfg. Co., City of Dieppe, Antwerp, 
92 bls. cotton waste. 


Albany Fibre Co., 
bis. rags. 

E. Mayer, City of Dieppe, Antwerp, 43 bls. rags. 

State Street Trust Co., City of Dieppe, Antwerp, 
112 bls. flax waste. 

Overton & Co., 
bls. bagging. 


City of Dieppe, Antwerp, 21 


City of Dieppe, Antwerp, 502 


Whaling Waste Products Co., City of Dieppe, 
Antwerp, 235 bls. jute waste. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Minnekahda, London, 
88 bls. paper stock. 

Castle Overton, Inc., Minnekahda, London, 
61 bls. rags. 

rown Bros. & Co., Minnekahda, London, 45 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt. Scott & Courtney, Lisbon Maru, 
Osaka, 72 bls. rags. 

Gallagher & Ascher, Carinthia, Liverpool, 53 


bls. rags. 


Equitable Trust Co., Dresden, Bremen, 119 bls. 


rags. 
Bank of The United States, 


Dresden, Bremen, 25 
bls. rags. 
E. Mayer, Dresden, Bremen, 17 bls. rags. 
P. Berlowitz, Edison, Alexandria, 151 bls. rags. 


S. Birkenstein & Son, Edison, Alexandria, 310 


bis. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Edison, Alexandria, 125 bls. 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Sorvard, Valencia, 160 
bls. rags. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Sorvard, Leghorn, 75 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Sorvard, ——, 111 bls. 
rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., Berlin, Bremen, 44 bls. 
rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Corsican Prince, 


Buenos Aires, 9 bls. 
M. Snedeker Corp., 


rags. 
Franconia, Liverpool, 25 bls. 


thread waste. 

Castle & ‘Overton, Inc., Sud Pacifico, Buenos 
Aires, 162 bls. rags. 

. Garvan, Sud Pacifico, Havana, 102 bls. rags. 


S. Birkenstein & Son, 


Cabo Ortegal, Alexandria, 
142 bis. rags. 


S. Birkenstein & Son, Cabo Ortegal, Santander, 
57 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Cabo Ortegal, Pasages, 99 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., California, . 33 bis. 
rags. 

T. D. Downing & Co., California, Glasgow, 70 
bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 113 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 161 bls. rags. 


Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 
133 bls. bagging. 
& Co., MacKeesport; Havre, 15 


~~ Bros, 
bls. rag 

Vv. ie MacKeesport, Havre, 180 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 
144 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Schodack, St. Nazaire, 133 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, St. :Na- 
zaire, 168 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 
119 bis. rags. 

A. Fenton, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 214 
bls. rags. 

V. Gaiaup, Schodack, Bordeaux, 153 bls. rags. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 95 
bis. rags. 

OLD ROPE 


Bank & Trust Co., Statendam, 
13 coils. 


Chemical Natl. 
Rotterdam, 16 bis., 


Chase National Bank, Statendam, Rotterdam, 
» = Bros. & Co., Belgenland, Antwerp, 49 
» Brow n Bros. & Co., Caucasier, Antwerp, 82 
—" Bras. & Co., Bristol City, Bristol, 187 


W. Schall & Co., Hinnoy, Barcelona, 26 bls. 
V. Galaup, Collamer, Havre, 48 bls. 
oe Bros. & Co., Collamer, Dunkirk, 145 
coils. 

a Bros. & Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 191 
coils. 


French Amperionn Banking Corp., Sorvard, Leg- 
horn, 157 coils. 
International Purchasing Co., Executive, Genoa, 


208 coils. 
W. Schall & Co., Cabo Ortegal, Pasages, 351 
os 
. Steck & Co., Francisco, Hull, 67 coils. 


y Galaup, Schodack, St. Nazaire, 50 rolls, 58 
s. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Coahoma County, ——, 
30 bls. 
CASEIN 


T. M. Duche & Sons, Conehatta, Buenos Aires, 
417 bags, 25,020 ks. 


Karolith Corp., Paris, Havre, 200 bags. : 
Tradesmen’s National Bank, Corsican Prince, 
Buenos Aires, 250 bags, 15,000 ks. 


Tradesmen’s National Bank, Sud Pacifico, Buenos 
Aires, 467 bags, 28,020 ks. 

Chemical Nationai Bank, Sud Pacifico, 
Aires, 417 bags, 25,020 ks. : 

National City Bank, Sud Pacifico, Buenos Aires, 


Buenos 


1,288 bags, 65.011 ks. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Sud Pacifico, Buenos 
Aires, 834 bags, 50,040 ks. 

WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Statendam, Rotterdam, 
680 bls. wood pulp. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 
127 bls. sulphite. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 
127 bls. sulphate. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 175 bls. sulphite. 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg. 150 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 299 bls. dry soda pulp, 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1,250 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Chile Maru, , 12 
bls. wood pulp, 23 tons. 

oO. Kiaer, Sparreholm, Stockholm, 300 bls. 
wood pulp. 


J. Andersen & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 


Sagoporack, Sarpsborg, 1,740 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Oscar II, Oslo, 500 bls. 
wood pulp, 100 tons. ? 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Hjelmaren, , 1,425 


bls. wood pulp. 
WOOD PULP 


Trading Co., 


BOARDS 


Lagerloef Sparreholm, Stockholm, 


478 rolls. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1929 


Brown Bros. & Co., Missouri, London, 345 bls. 
waste paper. 

Brown Bres. & Co., Missouri, London, 425 bls. 
old rope. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Missouri, London, 265 bls. 
waste paper. 

Crocker Burbank Co., Missouri, London, 602 


bls. waste paper. 


Strathmore Paper Co., Missouri, London, 18 
bls. rags. 
J. Andersen & Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 


750 bls. sulphite, 152 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 1,756 bls. wood pulp, 355 tons. 
. Missouri, London, 116 bls, old rope. 


G. F. Malcolm, Franconia, Liverpool, 49 cs. tis- 
sue paper. ; 
Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 270 coils, 


46 bls. old rope. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Argosy, 
wood pulp. 
Bulkley, — & Co., 


. 2,675 bls. 


Fredensbro, . 5,775 
bls. wood p 
Bulkley, oan & Co., Toronto, , 400 bls. 
wood pu 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Bellepline, Helland, 47 
bls. rags. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1929 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 1,000 bls. wood pulp, 203 tons. 

Waterfalls Paper Mills, Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 
1,000 bls. wood pulp, 203 tons. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1929 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Sagoporack, Goth- 


enburg, 150 bls. os pulp, 25 tons. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Hurum, 


2,760 bls. sulphate, 460 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Bamble, 
1,950 bls. sulphate, 325 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Sagoporack, Sarpsborg, 810 
bls. sulphite. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1929 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., 
200 bls. sulphite. 


Korsholm, Gothenburg, 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Korsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1,000 bls. wood pulp. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 
508 bls. kraft pulp. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Korsholm, Gothenburg, 
127 bls. sulphite, 

Johnston Paper Co., Korsholm, Stockholm, 115 
bls. paper. 


Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
*, 158 bls. rags 


Sristol City, Bris- 


NV. Schall & Co. Hinnoy, Marseilles, 55 bls. 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hinnoy, ——, 49 bls. 
rags. 
—, Hinnoy, Barcelona, 244 bls. rags. 


Quaker City Paper Co., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 104 bls., 616 rolls paper. 

Paper Manfg. Co., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 65 
bls., 975 rolls paper. 

Wilder Bros., Sagoporack, Gothenburg, 4 bls., 
260 roils paper. 


T. Andersen & Co., Sageporack, Gothenburg, 
500 bls. sulphite, 101 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Sagoporack, Gothen- 
burg, 250 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 


J. Andersen & Co., 
bls. sulphite, 25 tons. 

Lang Co., Executive, 

Grace National 
bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 38 bls. rags. 

F. Whitaker, MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 7 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 
135 bls. rags. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., MacKeesport, Dun- 
kirk, 110 bls. thread waste. 

S. Shapiro & Son, MacKeesport, Havre, 10 bls. 

Havre, 223 bls. rags. 


rags. 
A. Hurst & Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 25 bls. 


Sagoporack, Sarpsborg, 150 


Leghorn, 100 bls, 
Bank, Executive, 


rags. 
Naples, 137 


< 


J, Galaup, MacKeesport, 


rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, St. Na- 
zaire, 250 bls. rags. 

x30ldman, Sachs & Co., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 
75 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 
177 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Schodack, St, Nazaire, 182 bls. 
rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Schodack, St. Nazaire, 137 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 
653 bls. rags. 

J. M. Jaffe, Schodack, Bordeaux, 6 bls. rag&. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Schodack, Bor- 
deaux, 160 bls. rags. 


D. I. Murphy, Schodack, Bordeaux, 44 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 

66 bls. rags. 
1,000 bls. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Etna, 5 
—, 53 bls. 


wes pulp. 

. J. Keller Co., Inc., Westfalen, 
4 
“Castle & Overton, Inc., Scotland, 


on, Inc., Bellepline, Holland, 337 


Chickasaw, 


bls. rags. 


astle & Overton, Inc., Exmoor, Spain, 147 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, Antwerp, 
165 bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, 
bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1929 


Inc., Ammon, Germany, 5,971 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 


Collamer, Havre, 116 
bls. rags. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Collatmer, Havre, 3 
cs. paper. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Ccllamer, Havre, 314 bis. 
rags. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Collamer, Dunkirk, 275 
bls. rags. 


Maryland Waste Co., Collamer, Dunkirk, 5 bls. 
rags. 
The Borregaard Co., Inc., 


Sagoporack, Bamble, 
1,050 bls. sulphate. 
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St. Regis Paper 
Company 


Daily Capacity, 525 Tons 


Newsprint 
Catalog and Directory 
Packers Oiled Manila 
Fibre Wrapping 
Specialties 


General Sales Office 


15 BROAD STREET 
NEW YORK 


RHOADS TANNATE 
WATERSHED BELTING 


“CONSIDERABLY BETTER SERVICE” 


puis is the report on two Rhoads 2-ply Tannate 
Watershed Belts that replaced 3-ply oak belts 
on beaters in a Minnesota paper mill. 

The oak belts slipped at times enough to “burn,” 
and wore out rapidly. 

The Tannate Watershed Belts even when the 
beaters are loaded with heavy stock carry the loads 
steadily without appreciable slip. 

The much longer life of Tannate Belts and their 
ability to transmit decidedly more horse-power with- 
out slipping make them “considerably better” for 
paper mill service than most other makes of belting. 

They are always sold under the Rhoads service 
guarantee. This leaves you to be the judge of 
whether your purchase is profitable. On this basis 
may we send you a Rhoads Tannate Watershed 
Belt for one of your hard drives?—Or would you 
like one of our men to call? 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia - 37 N. Sixth St. 


New York—104 Beekman St. Atlanta—70 Forsyth St., S. W. 
Chicago—24 N. Clinton St. Cleveland—i224 W. Ninth St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 


‘ —=Yy 


A Reliable Source of Supply for Pulp and 
Paper Mill Machinery and Equipment: 


BARKING DRUMS PULPWOOD SLASHERS 


CUT-OFF MACHINES 
INCINERATORS HEAVY TRANSMISSION 
EVAPORATORS CONVEYORS 
CHIP SCREENS COLLAPSIBLE WINDER 
CHIPPERS SHAFTS 


Acid Resisting Bronze 
Special Machinery Built to Order 


D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 
WAUSAU, WIS. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In brass, bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to 
and including 250 inches. 
cAlso 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 
THE W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. U.S. A. 
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LATEST 
RKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, 
ednesday, July 3, 1929. 


Conditions in the local paper market were fairly satisfactory 
during the past week. The industry is in a sound position for 
the time of year and quotations on the various standard grades 
are being well maintained at former levels, in most instances. 
Inquiries for future business are fairly numerous and sales forces 
of the leading paper organizations are mostly optimistic over the 
future outlook. 

The news print situation is more favorable than for some time 
past. Production in the United States and Canada is being main- 
tained at approximately 85 per cent of capacity. Offerings are 
being freely taken up by the publishers and shipments are cor- 
respondingly heavy. Stocks in hand at the news print mills are 
steadily decreasing and the future outlook is most encouraging. 

Production of the various grades of paper board has been 
curtailed somewhat but the price situation is practically unchanged. 
The fine paper market is exhibiting a strong undertone and sales 
are running ahead of last year’s fecord. Prices are holding to 
schedule. Tissues are in fairly good request. Signs of improve- 
ment have been noticed in the coarse paper market and wrapping 
paper continues to move in excellent volume. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The position of the ground wood markte is practically un- 
changed. Offerings of both American and foreign mechanical pulp 
are about sufficient to take care of current requirements. Ship- 
ments against contract are proceeding with fair regularity. Quo- 
tations are steady and unchanged and there is little talk of con- 
cessions around, despite competition for extra desirable orders. 

Chemical Pulp 

Steadiness continues to prevail in the chemical pulp market. 
No. 1 imported strong unbleached sulphite is in an exceptionally 
strong position. Producers are well sold ahead and prices rule 
firm. The present quotation on this grade is from $2.70 to $3.00. 
Imported Mitcherlich unbleached sulphite is exhibiting a firm ten- 
dency and is now selling at from $2.75 to $3.25. Practically all the 
other grades of domestic and imported chemical pulp are holding 
to schedule. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Both domestic and imported old rope are in excellent request. 
Manila rope continues very firm and the recently advanced prices 
are being maintained without difficulty. Mixed strings are going 
forward in satisfactory volume. No radical changes were re- 
ccrded in the bagging market during the past week. Roofing 
bagging is moderately active. Scrap and gunny are moving at a 
seasonal pace. Prices generally remain unchanged. 

Rags 

Demand for domestic rags has fallen off slightly and most of 
the business transacted during the past week was along routine 
lines. Domestic cotton cuttings, however, are still in fairly satis- 
factory request, and roofing grades continue to move in fair 
volume. Little change has been noticed in the position of the 
foreign rag market. High prices continue to prevail abroad, due 
to heavy home consumption. Prices are practically unatlered. 

Waste Paper 

Mainly due to the effect of the inventory period, the paper stock 

market was rather quiet during the past week, and paper mill 


interest in the various grades is not expected to revive until 
towards the end of the current month. While most of the grades 
are only moderately active, an encouraging demand is being ex- 
perienced for soft white shavings and book stock. Mixed papers 
are also moving in satisfactory volume. Prices are generally hold- 
ing to previously recorded levels. 


Slower Demand in Indianapolis 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 1, 1929—A slump appears to have hit 
the local paper market now that the first spring rush is over. 
There is little doing, though some of the local printers say they are 
busy and one or two of the representative printers say they have 
all the work they possibly can do. 

Local paper jobbers are somewhat concerned about the activi- 
ties of jobbers in other trade areas invading the Indianapolis dis- 
trict and cutting prices below any legitimate margin of profit. 
While there is some reticence on the part of the local jobbers to 
discuss the situation, it is known that jobbers from St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and other similar surrounding cities have had men in 
the local area and their prices are very much lower than usual. 
At least one local jobber has declared himself in favor of retalia- 
tcry measures and threatens to invade other territories even if it 
costs important money. 

The wrapping paper field here seems to have narrowed down to 
a cut-throat proposition. There is not so much business that any 
one need to be worried about losing orders, for there are none 
to speak of, but in an attempt to force business—largely an un- 
successful attempt—there has been a lot of price cutting with the 
result that there is little profit for any one and the cagey buyers 
are waiting for further reductions. 

Because of weather conditions, the demand for builders’ papers 
has not been normal during the spring, but the last week, with a 
lot of clear hot weather has stimulated this demand. It may 
be that the summer will bring the demand to normal, but it will 
be a struggle. 

Demand for news print is spotted. The city papers seem to be 
buying in a normal volume, but some of the rural papers are not. 
Business in the rural sections is not brisk at this time of the 
year, regardless of farm relief and papers are cutting their 
requirements. 

Stock for the box manufacturers is moving about the same as 
last year, with some inclination toward improvement. Most of the 
box factories have a normal volume of business booked and are 
optimistic concerning the future. They say at the present time 
orders seem to be coming in more easily. 


To Pour Concrete on Willapa Mill 

J. B. Hennessey, local manager at South Bend, Wash., for the 
Willapa Pulp and Paper Company, states that concrete pouring 
will be under way on the new plant at that place by the middle 
of July. The construction crews have finished cutting off the tops 
of the piling which were placed for the foundation of the digesters 
and also for the recovery building and other structures, The 
piling had to be cut off nearly two feet below the surface of the 
ground. It rests on solid rock. 

The company has purchased a new donkey engine for use on 
the work of completing the double-track railroad spur to serve 
the mill. 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAGT 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 


PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
400 Lindquist Bldg. 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Consulting Chemical Engineer 


Bread Street Bank Building 341 Madison Ave. 
Trenton, N. Jj. New York 

*“PECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS ANB WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 

PROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 


@OMOCENEOUS BOARDS UTILIZATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 


JOHNSON & WIERK 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


For Paper Mills 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. NEW YORK 


PAPER: TESTS 
In Accordance with T. A. P. P. 1. 
Standard Methods 
Oils — Paper — Water — Microphotograph 
Blestrieal, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometrie Tests 


ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
Oth St. & East End Ave., New Y 


KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


are “good wires 
APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON. WIS, 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 
Centrifugal and 
Triplex Pumps 


. APPLETON, WIS. 
2% For All Purposes 


Designing Pumps te Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


Bailey Meter Company 


1056 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Specializing in 


Power Plant Metering Equipment 


WYCKOFF 


Pressure Pipe That Never Burst 
The Paper Industry is successfully Quilt ta cle ¢ tach t a jeghes 


using thousands of feet of this Pipe 
and they find it to be the best con- 1855 Elmira, N. Y., U. S$. A. 1929 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings Bleaching Systems 


Felts and Jachets 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
133 East 42nd St., New York 
Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken. N. J. Branch office—Holyoke, Mass. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 

316 Hudson Street, New York City 

PAPER: Microscopical, physical and chemical tests. Complete 
laboratories. Constant standard conditions. 

WOODPULP: Sampling, weighing, and moisture determinations 
by own staff at oy York and Philadelphia. Special arrange- 
ments: for other ports. 

Approved chemists to American Paper and Pulp Association and 

Amerisan Association of Woedpulp Importers. 


of 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Pater Trave fovanes. 
Wednesday, July 3, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE—The blafic fixe market was moderately active 


during the past week. Contract shipments are moving in satis- 


factory volume. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton, in bulk, while the powder is still selling at from 334 cents to 
41% cents were pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching powder is 
fairly persistent. The contract movement is well up to average for 
the season. Prices are generally holding to schedule and there is 
little talk of concessions. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is practically unchanged. Do- 
mestic casein is quoted at from 15% cents to 15%4 cents per pound, 
while Argentine standard ground is selling at from 1534 cents 
to 1514 cents per pound, and finely ground at from 1534 cents to 
16 cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in. the caustic soda mar- 
ket. Supplies are moving into consumption in heavy volume. 
Prices are unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 
to $2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 
to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Most of the business transacted in the china 
clay market during the past week was along routine Jines. Prices 
remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to 
$25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $8 to $15 per ton, at mire. 

CHLORINE.—Consumption of chlorine by the pulp and paper 
mills is heavy and the industry is in a sound position. Prices are 
urichafged. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works, on standard contracts. The spot quota- 
tion ranges from 334 cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is irregular. Prices have declined 
slightly. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $8.20 to $8.40 per 280 pounds, in barrels, ex dock. 
Weod rosin is selling at from $6.50 to $7.30 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is exhibiting a strong un- 
dertone. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. Prices 
ate holding to schedule without difficulty. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $16 to $18 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at 
from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Production of soda ash is being maintained in 
sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. The con- 
tract movement is well up to average. Prices are generally hold- 
ing to schedule. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, are as follows: in bags $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—No radical changes have been recorded in the starch 
market of late. Demand for this product is about normal for the 
time of year. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels. 
Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.82 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and $3.99, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sulphate of 
alumina market are satisfactory. Both the iron free and the com- 
mercial are in excellent request. Commercial grades of sulphate 
of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, and iron free at 
from $1.90 to $2.05, per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is in a sound position. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Sulphur is still selling at $18 per ton, 
in lots of 1,000 tons, on yearly contracts, and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near by car 
loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Business in the talc market is rather quiet at pres- 
ent. Shipments are going forward in seasonal volume. Prices 
remain unaltered. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per 
ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Babess ccccsccccss 11.00 
BORES ocho csecsicee 9.00 
Writings 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 
Superfine ....... 14.00 
Ze. Oe ‘scvesad 10.00 
Engine sized ..... 8.00 
Book, Cased— 
ee 6.00 
De: patna s heks 5 


Lithograph ...... 


Tissues—Per Ream— 


White No. 1 ..... 75 
Anti-Tarnish .... 1.35 
ee Pree 1.00 
White No. 2 75 
De: Ceskesee cee 1.00 
eee 75 


Kraft— 


No. 1 Domestic .. 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic .. 5.25 


PE sccankes 4.25 
Imported ........ 6.50 
Manila— 
No. 1 _ eens 9.00 
a, EEO  cscese 7.75 
No. 1 Wood 1 4.75 
No. 2 Wood 4.00 
Batehers ...cccee 3.75 
Fibre Papers— 
No. 1 Fibre ..... 5.00 
No. 2 Fibre ..... 4.75 
Common Bogus .. 2.75 
Screenings ........- 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 
Glassine— 


Bleached, basis 25 
lb 


0 
cceccesece 15.00 


Ss. 
(Delivered New Yor 
News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract ...62.00 
Rolls, spot 6 
OT Re. 
Side Runs 

Boards—per ton— 
MS: sccees0nd eke 37.50 
ST -cesnccseuse 52.50 


Wood Pulp ...... 80.00 
65 Test Jute Liner.52.50 
85 Test Jute Liner.55.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
eer 28.00 
“: MAPLE UUL EST UL. 32.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic ..... 26.00 
Screenings ......:. 15.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 


Bleached ........ 3.75 

Easy Bleaching .. 2.90 

No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2. 

Mitscherlich 
leached ....... 2. 
o. 2 strong un- 

ed 


No. 1 Kraft . 
No. 2 Kraft 
Sulphate— 
Bleached ........ 3.60 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
SS eas 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
DD: a0. 0shend ne 5 
News Sulphite 2.50 
Mitscherlich ...... 3.00 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 2.50 
Soda Bleached...... 3.10 
Sulphate Screenings— 
BENE osG'edcedune 75 
OS eee 1.65 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Ypi 
Shirt Cuttings— ‘ 

New White, No. 1.11.00 
New Whiite, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.50 
New Unbleached ..11.00 
New Blue Prints... 5.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 
gecketies 66sS608 4.75 
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- 
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Mixed Khaki Cut- 


5. 
Mén’s Corduroy .. 3.75 
New Mixed ae 3.50 


Rags 
White, No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 5.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 4.50 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 


St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 
Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked ......... 2.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 


Roofing Rags— 
oe Strippings .. 1.70 


8S reer ee 1.70 
ME atikcad ad ebe 1.55 
oS eee 1.30 
| Re A eS 
WO BE eintdesdnce -90 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings. 10.00 
New White Cuttings. 10.50 
New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 
New Light Prints .. 5.50 
Old Rags 
No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton. 5.50 
No. 2 White Cotton. 4.50 
No. 3 White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.90 
Extra Light Prints .. 


2.75 
Ord. Light Prints .. 2.25 
Med. Light Prints.. 2.00 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 2.25 
French Blue Linens.. 2.75 
German Blue Linens. 2.35 
German Blue Cottons 2.15 
Checks and Blues ... 1.85 
Lindsay Garments... 1.85 
Dark Cottons ....... 1.60 
Old Shopperies ..... 1.55 
New Shopperies ..... 1.50 
French Blues ....... 2.10 


Old Rope and Bag 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 
Gunny No. 1— 
OR: «a wsc's son % 1.60 
SS 1.70 
Wool Tares, light ... 1.60 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 1.60 
Bright Bagging .... 1.60 


Small Mixed Rope... 1.25 
Manila Rope— 


a eee 4.60 
BPOMNSS 605000065 5.00 
New Burlap Cut .... 2.75 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
DED wseasseees 3. 
SRE ineedsnss 3.25 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 3.25 
Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 
Soft, White, No. 1. 2.50 


GO siscadsscscas 3.00 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ......... 1.60 

Overissue Mag. ... 1.60 

Solid Fiat Book.. 1.50 


Crumpled No. 1 .. 1.10 
Solid Book Ledger .. 2.90 


Ledger Stock ...... 1.40 
New B. B. Chips .. .65 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 2.40 
New Cuttings ..... 1.60 
Extra No. 1 old .. 1.25 
BVIGE es6scecdésee 75 
Contaifer ........ 57 
Bogus Wrappér .... .75 


x 
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Old Kraft achine 
_Compressed bales.. 1.90 
ews— 

No. 1 White News 1.65 


Blue Overall ...... 7.50 
Strictly Overissue . 75 
oes. Folded ... .57% 
©. 1 Mixed Paper.. .42% 
Common Paper ... .30 
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fs] The Place Where GOOD FELTS Come From 


‘} WET FELTS for 
TISSUE MACHINES 


| FREE RUNNING—LONG LIFE 


ove GOSOSuuwe 


“=~ “Ooo 
S 


THE NEW FLATHER MACHINE 


of Nashua, New Hampshire, for 


Oiling - Coating 
and 
Saturating 


Waxing 


is guaranteed to give you the best finish, 
biggest production, least trouble and most 
satisfaction of any equipment on the mar- 
ket today. 


Let us prove it to you. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. 
Sole Agents 
261 Broadway, New York City 


OABSOLUTE UN IFO RMITY 


American Made for American Trade 
Two Leading American Clays 


H. T. BRAND 


For Coating and Filling 
Used extensively by Leading Paper Mills 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of almost half 
century of experience in washing clay. 
Technical service available for both coat- 
ing and loading without charge. 


Ask for Samples 


FDGAR BROS.Co. 


NEW YORK 


50 CHURCH ST. 


oonur FF EYVOoOUeawY Vyoooroce. 2 one. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 


1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Twines Fine Tube Yarn— 
‘ 5-pl a ° 
(F. ©. b. Mill) oy ae: 2 2 Ss 

7 SS it SS ee ae | a eT 28 @ «.32 

= ee aa 39 @ «.40 Unfinished India— 
OE Le ees 37 @ «.38 Si sendnansass 13 @ .14 
Dt acwasbessss's 36 @ «.37 ro Makers Twine 
ne .., we Ge ae RE cossnceeors A 28 
A. B. Italian, 18 Box “Twine, 2-3 ply.. .15 @ .17 
DE: Denaucssces 48 @ «53 Jute Rope ....... 17 @ «19 
Finished Jute— Amer. yg 29 @ «31 
ark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal Hay ope— 
Light 18 basis ... .27 @ .28 No. 1 Basis ...... 16 @ .18 

Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— No. 2 Basis ...... 14 @ .16 
SO aa 19 @ .21 Sisal —_ Yarn— 

No. 2 Seneesecoes 18 @ .20 i Keehcneetne 14 @ .16 
Tube: Ro i wab6oa000b% 12 @ .14 
4-ply and larger .. .16 @ .17 Manila eas vebanr .22 @ .24 
CHICAGO 

aper Solid News ........ @45.00 
(F. e. “ Mill) — ee ae. 0. 00 @55.00 

Rag Bond ........ ° @ .53 ontainer Lined— 

Water Marked Sul- w $5 Test .....:3.0. 5.00 @70.08 
phite Bond ...... 09 @ .12 100 Test ........ 7000 @ — 

cee nl a es a696@ 4 

Superfine writin es . 

No. 1 fine i 14 @ .18 Old Papers 

No. 2 fine writing.. .12 @ .14 (F. ©. b. Chicago) 

No. 3 fine writing... .08%@ .12 Shavinge— 

No. 1 M. F. Book. .06%@ _ .07 No. 1 Hard White.2.20 @ 2.25 

No. 2 M. F. OS4%@ .06 ag Env. Cut- 

No. 1 S.&S.C. Book .06@@ .07% _ tings .......... 40 @ 2.50 

No. 2 S.&S.C. Book .054%@ .06 No. t 1 Soft Snewngs. 2.00 @ 2.10 

Coated Book ...... 07%@ .12 No. 1 Mixed ...... -90 @ 1.00 

Coated Label ...... .07%@ .10 No. 2 Mixed ...... 70 @ .75 
o. 1 Manila ..... 04%@ .05 Ledger & Writings... 1.25 @ 1.35 

i BE scccsce 04%@ .05 Solid Books ........ 1.25 @ 1.30 

No. 2 Manila ...... 04%@ .04 ee aa 1.40 @ 1.50 

oes Manila ... .04 @ .04 ED . wcovcccvesee 1.60 @ 1.75 
i ee” ocecss 06% @ .063% New Kraft Cuts ... 2.15 @ 2.25 

Southern raft 03%@ .04 Manila Envelope Cut- 

OSS es 04 @ .04 x eS eacecenecce 65 @ 1.73 

Wood T; Boards 04%@ .06 No. 1 Manila 1.30 @ 1.45 

Sulphite reenings. 03 .63 Print Manila ...... 75 @ «80 
anila Tissue— Folded News (over- 
24x36 Sheet ..... 07 @ 07% issue) ........... 80 @ 85 

White Tissue— Old + pereelt 
20x30 Sheet ..... 07%@ .07% MeO. 600000588000 65 @ .70 

(Delivered Central Territory) No. 2 cubsaneubes 60 @ .65 

News, per ton— atest anal 
Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ —  —= No. 1 ...ceeseeee 60 @ .65 

ee 67.00 @ — erates Stocks— 

Boards, per ton— (F. o. b. Chicago, net cash) 
eee ED ccccccs 37.50 @42.50 ay 2S svtadceunsss 30.00 @ — 
Selid News ...... 47.50 @ — Dam BD cevcesceses 28.00 @ — 

PHILADELPHIA 
Pa New Black Soft .. .05 @ .05% 
(F. ay® itl New Light Seconds .02%@ _ .03 

Bonds 0. 0 ) e .40 New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 

 SEeeeeees $8 @ .40 gg oe 05% 

Writings— No. 2 Mixed 4 0434 
Superfine ........ ei. - eae 3 ax 
Extra fine -.-.... 18 @ .22 ae tame?" 8%@ 09 
a Me"s°os** 3 es New Black Mixed. .034@ .04% 
Tees Bases 10 @ .20 Bagging 

Book, M. F. ...... 05%@ .07 (F. 0. b. Phila.) 

Book, S.S.& C... .06 @ .07% Gunny, No. 1— 

Book, Coated ..... .09%@ .16 BOTA cccescees 1.50 @ 1.60 

Coated Lithograph.. .07 @ 11 Domestic, .......- i i. Ps 

Label, ec cneh ac 07 @ .11 _Manila_ Rope 3.50 @ 4.00 

No. Jute Menila. . 08 @ .09 Sisal Rope ........ 150 @ — 

Manila Sul., 1.. .04 @ .05% Mixed OPO cose 1.10 @ 1.25 

Manila No. 2 skekey 03 e 04 Scrap Burlaps— 

“a ie “" “Geyeaae 0 .06% : eeeeeecene 1.50 @ 1.60 

No. 1 Kraft ...... oo 07 We ore 10 @ 1.20 

Common Bogus 034@ .04 Wool Fares, heavy.. 300 @ — 

(Delivered Piitadlphia) Mixed Strings ... 1.15 @ 1.25 

News Print Rolls ..62.00 -—_ No. 1, New weed 

Straw Board ....... 52.50 $75. Burlap ....+-.+++ @ 2.75 
ews Board ...... 35.00 @40.00 New Burlap” Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 

Chip Board ....... 32.00 @40.00 Old Papers 

Wood Pale Board. .85.00 @95.00 (F. o. b. Phila.) 

Sinder Boards— Shavings— 

No. 1, per ton ..75.00 No. 1 Hard White 3.20 @ 3.25 
No. 2, per ton ..70.00 No. 2 Hard White 2.75 @ 3.00 
Carload lots ..... 68.00 @70.00 No. 1 Soft White. 2.80 @ 2.90 

Tarred Felts— No. 2 Soft White. 1.80 @ 1.90 
EE Becdba sca 50 @57.00 No. 1 Mixed .... 1.50 @ 1.60 
Slaters (per roll).. 84 @ No. 2 Mixed .... .90 @ 1.00 

Best arred, 1-ply Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.85 @ 1.90 
Ss eye 1.95 @ 2.10 Writing Paper .... 1.60 @ 1.65 
est Tarred, 2-ply No. 1 Books, me Hg 1.40 @ 1.50 
| rere 1.50 @ io No. 2 pooks, light... 1.05 @ 1.15 

Best Tarred, 3-ply.. 2.00 @ 2.25 No. 1 New Manila.. 2.40 @ 2.50 

Domestic Rags New) No. 1 Old _ Manila.. 1.50 @ 1.60 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) Print Manila ...... -95 @ 1.00 

Shirt Cuttings— Container Manila ... .85 @ .90 
New White, No. 1 .10%@ .11 a EE  sasenese 2.25 @ 2.50 
New White, No. 2 .07 4 07% ag paper ..... 50 @ «55 
Light Silesias 07 @ .07% No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 @ .65 
Silesias, No. 1 07 @ .09 Straw Board, Chip.. .60 @ .65 
Black Silesia, soft. .05 @ .05% Binders Board, Chip. .60 @ .65 
New Unbleached. 104@ ‘ll Overissue News .... ry @ .85 
Washable, No. 1.. 04 .05 Old Newspaper ..... @ .55 

Blue Overall ...... ne .08 Domestic ios (Old) 

oy oe to grades— White, No. 1— 

Washable, No. 3 @ Repacked ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 
New Blue ...... 103 @ 03% Miscellaneous - 3.50 @ 3.75 
| RE 0S%e@ | a Se 2.00 @ 2.25 


Thirds and Blues— enue Senetbowe 02%@ OH 
epecked «.ccccece 2.00 @ 2.35 D  wbbinne 4 ae be 30 @ 1.35 
Miscellaneous 1.60 @ 1.80 No. 3 (Roofing) 1.15 @ 1.25 
Black Stockings( Ex- ste sahara des 100° @ 1.15 
ge gwevesse 3.90 @ 4.25 No. GR. de cdcswaas - es eee 
me a Stock— Dich adudd ses 65 @ .75 
Foreign No. 1.... 1.65 @ 1.75 Evakeaeseces 65 @ .7a 
BOSTON 
Paper , Bags 
(F. o. b. Mill) 6 * Baggin Berton) 
Ledgers— unny - ° gh 
Suiphite ies cheer 07%@ .15 Foreign .....+.+++ — @ 1.50 
Rag content ...... 15 @ .30 wy yea 4.75 @ 5.00 
<~ thew: pill ” 2 oe a pomestic vase eee 00 @ 5.28 
Opes eae 0 11 ixe trings ..... 9 A 
pe ie 184 130% Jute Wool Strings... “— @ 1.00 
All rag ea 364@ .65 Scrap Burlaps ...... 1.37%@ 1.50 
Writings cebadsnee ST a ae meres GIO occsccee 1.87% @ 2.00 
Superfines .. eM Te > Sisal for shred- 
Book, Super ........ 06 @ 09 _ GING -seeeeeseeecs 85 @ 2.00 
Book, M. F .. 05%@ .08% Wool” Tares, heavy... 160 @ — 
Book, Coated ...... .08%@ .20 New Burlap Cutting. 1.90 @ 2.00 
Coated Litho ....... 09 @ «.12 Australian Wool 
CRM GG cwsias awe s 09%@ .15 Pouches .......... 3.00 @ 3.12% 
jute. Manila No. 1. 11 a3 Domestic Rags (New) 
anila, Sul. No. 1 04%@ .06 (F. o. b. Boston) 
Manila, Sul. No. 2 03%@ .04 Shirt Cuttings— 
Se 06%@ .06% New White No. 1. .09%@ .10 
Se oO See 04%@ .05% euening, No, 1. 06 @ Rt?! 
Common Bogus . 02 02% New Unbleached . 10 @ .10 
Delivered New “England points ee ORR TTTT 04 -@ .04% 
News Print Rolls... .61.50 OS 04 @ 04% 
Straw Boards, rolle ‘665 52. 50 Cottons—According to ote 
Straw Board in Sheets, Blue Overalls ..... 06% @ 06% 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 @55.00 New Black, soft.. “04 @ ryt” 
Filled News Board..37.50 @40.00 Khaki Cuttings ..... 04 @ 04 
Chip Board ........ 35.00 @37.50 O. D. Khaki........ 0 @ =—. 
Single Manila Lined Pe scecsanes 4 @ 03h 
Chip cai eee eeu ee 7.50 @50.00 New Canvas ........ @ .08&% 
Sin ie White, Patent Domestic Rags (Old) 
oated Newsboard (F. o. b. Boston) 
Bender .scccccces 65.00 @80.00 1 NETO EA 044%e@ — 
Wood Pulp Board...80.00 @85.00 White No. 1— 
Binder Boards ...... 0.00 @75.00 Repacked ........ 4.75 @ 5.25 
(F. 0. b. Mill) Miscellaneous ..... 5.00 _ 
Tarred Felts— White No. 2— 
Regular, carload Repacked ........ 044@ .05 
lots .......+.00- 65 e- Miscellaneous ..... 03%@ .04 
ld Papers Be a eeeee 2.75 @ 3 
irds an ues— 
tiie” 0. b. Boston) Repacked ........ 50 @— 
No. 1 Hard White 3.25 @ 3.75 Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ 1.90 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.60 @ 2.90 Black Stockings .... — @ 4.00 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.40 @ 2.59 Roofing Stock— 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed...... 1.10 @ 1.15 $ ‘58 
No. 2 Mixed...... 85 @ .90 @ 110 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 2.35 @ 2.45 é 115 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.50 @ 1.55 ‘ 
No. 1 Books, Light. @ 1.15 Foreign Rags 
Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 . b. Boston) 
No. 1 Old Manila. 90 @ 1.00 Dark oun errr 1.55 @ 1.60 
White Blank News.. 1.50 @ 1.60 New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
Se oho so a ren 1.75 @ 1.80 CED ncvcccvccess 9.00 @10.00 
Print Manila ..... 80 @ .90 Dutch Blues ........ 00 @ 2.12% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .40 @ .45 Lace Curtains ..... @ 5.00 
Overissue News .... .65 @ .70 New Checks & Blues 4.25 @ 4.50 
Old Newspapers .... .50 @ .52% Old Fustians ....... 199 @ — 
Box Board, Chip.... .55 @ .60 Old Linsey Garments 1.85 @ 1.90 
TORONTO 
ys neanpag Toronto) 
Paper News, per t 
(F. o. b. Mill) Rolis (contract). ..61.50 @62.00 
Bond— BRON i avcecceces 67.00 @ 
No. 1 Sulphite. ... 12% @ _ - ip. 
o. 2 Sulphite.... . — eo & i 
No. 1 Colored... 13%@ — Ground Wood ..... 30.00 @31.00 
No. 2 Colored.. 1%@ — Sulphite easy bleach- 
Ledgers (sulphite).. —- @-—- MOP 5 5000004000e66 60.00 @ — 
Ledgers, No. 1...... 36@e@e— Sulphite news ee = p4 i 
Ledgers, No. 2...... .27 @ — Sulphite, bleached . e- 
GET none censcere .09%@ .10 ee Ora e-— 
Book— Old Waste Paper 
No. 1 M. F. (car- (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronte) 
SORES) sesccccee 7.50 @ — Shavings— 
No. 2 M. F. (car- White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ — 
7? Sea 7.25 @ _ Soft White Book 
“s F. (car- Shavings ....... 285 @ — 
lomds)  .cccccccs 00 @ — White Bik. News.. 160 @ — 
a 1 C. (car Book and Ledger— 
Pee 860 @ — Flat Magazine and 
o. 2 C, (car Book Stock (old) 140 @ — 
SMD 055 chase 7.75 @ — Light and Crum- 
No. 3 (car pled Book Stock. 1.25 @ — 
MD suavceses 7.50 @ — — and Writ- 
a ne er | esi pou 150 @ — 
osesancene 325 @ — Solid Ledgers .... 1.50 @ — 
No. 2 Coated and Manilas— 
sheenawees 25 @ New Manila Cut... 150 @ — 
No. 3 Coated and Printed Manilas... 100 @ — 
Pe csuaGug ene 150 @ — TOOT snk ab devices 244 @e@e@=— 
Coated tinted ..... 1450 @ — Nowe and sone os 
ine— trictly verissue. . ee 
bly ries See se =— Strictly Folded ... .85-@ — 
White Wrap ...... 5.25 @ + No. 1 Mixed Paper. 65 @ — 
“BE” Manila ...... 380 @ — Domestic Rags 
No. 1 Manila..... 665 @ — (Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronte) 
on iad seeds 6565 @— o. 1 White Shirt 
Se 7.00 @ — NE caanstexe 10 @ .10% 
E ahuknasenn% 700 @ — Fancy Shirt Cuttings. .054%@ — 
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CLEARING pte 


The Paper Industry 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


1@ Kast 39th Street New York, 8. Y. 
Telephone Caledonia 0560 


“SITUATION WANTED” ADVERTISK- 
aENTS.—+4 


heavy face 
{f repeated 
rach consecutive repetition 


LLAsSSsIF IED 


ADVERTISEMBATS—<0 . 
“HELP WANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS sae double rate ér heavy face type 


—4c a word, double rates for heavy face 
type. Minimum charge $1.00. 


All classified, elp Wanted” and “Bitua 


tion Wanted” advertisements are payabi: 
° edvance. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ANTED—lImmediately: (1) an experienced 
paper chemist; (2) a foreman paper maker 
experienced in E. s. papers for a pulp and paper 
mill in India on an agreement for 2 or 3 years. 
State age, experience and salary required to Box 
29-430, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-1l 


ANTED-—Superintendent paper box factory ; 
draftsmen; office manager; sales engineer; 
boss machine tender; boss beater. Paper Mill 
Dept., Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington St., Boston. ji-4 


ANTED—Young Protestant boss finisher with 
super calender experience for mill making 
high grade bonds and ledgers, located in Massa- 
chusetts. In applying state age, experience and 
references. ddress, Box 29-420, care Paper 
Trade Journal. yi4 


ALESMEN—Large and .old company wants 
men to sell conveying equipment to paper and 
pulp mills. Must have wide experience, complete 
familiarity with the engineering requirements of 
such work and a proven good sales record. For 
such a man there is an exceptional opportunity. 
Give salary expected and complete details in reply 
or no attention paid. Address, Box 29-431, care 
Paper Trade Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT WANTED—For ‘fine { pa- 
per making and colored specialties. Must be 
experienced in rag and sulphite papers and come 
well recommended. 2 machine mill. Send copy 
of references and state salary expected with first 
reply. All replies strictly confidential. Address, 
Box 29-409, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-11 


Le oly nega or me draftsman experienced in 
the design of structures and equipment layout 
for paper and pulp mills. State age, education, 
experience, married or single, salary required, and 
references in first letter. Position is permanent. 
Address, Box 29-406, care Paper Trade om " 


| YOU are open to overtures for new connec- 
tion, and qualified for a salary between $2,500 
and $25,000, your response to this announcement 
is invited. he undersigned provides a thoroughly 
organized service, of recognized standing and repu- 
tation, through which preliminaries are negotiated 
confidentially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered and 
present sition protected. Established nineteen 
zen, end only name and address for details. 

W. Bixby, Inc., 117 Downtown Building, ar 
Rio. New York. 


ANTED—WAXED PAPER MAN: Fully 

gap with buying, selling, office man- 
agement. ing waxed paper concern, special- 
izing in orieting, presents excellent possibility for 
right man. All replies will be treated in strictest 
confidence; detailed experience covering last 10 
years necessary. Address, Box 29-429, care Pa 
Trade Jcurnal., t4 


parse BAG ADJUSTER—One who under- 
stands glassine specialty machinery, with two- 
color printing attachment. 
for an experienced man. 
care Paper Trade Journal. 


Excellent ge wr J 
Address, Box 29-437, 
ji-4 


ANTED— Mechanical engineer draftsman, 

thoroughly experienced in the development 
and design of automatic machinery. Must be en- 
gineering graduate with ingenuity and vision. State 
age, education, experience, married or single, salary 
required and references in first letter. osition is 
ermanent. Address, Box 29-407, care Paper Trade 
ournal, ji-11 


ALESMAN WANTED—By manufacturer of 

glazed and haw apers. Repl firias I full 
particulars as ~~ ifications. re ess, +; 
29-392, care Saar rade Journal. 


fpr ies Ph mill machinery salesman ; 
‘ preferably a man with en ineering and paper 
mill training. State age, qualihcations, —a 


etc. All communicetions will be kept oy, 
fidential DOW GTOWN MAN UR 
ING COM PANY. ge lll, _ Jin 


| ped gt hapa with knowledge of paper 
and pulp mill process. Must be of the 
executive type with ability to handle the develop- 
ment and planning of an entire project. This po- 
sition can be filled by either a chemical, mechanical, 
or civil engineer and will permanent. A man 
with ability to visualize and plan the process in 
terms of Was: machinery and buildings, is 
required. e can offer exceptional opportunities 
to the engineer with the right personality, ability 
and experience. Address, Box 29-408, care Paper 
Trade Journal. Ji-ll 


3,000.00-$30,000.00 men find our Service effec- 
tive in making connections. Individual. _Con- 
fidential. Personally planned by JACOB PENN. 
All mill owners know him, believe in_him. Not 
9 Park Pie, 
tt. 


agency. Jacob Penn, Incorporated, 
New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DN nequeer gy very active background of execu 
tive work, managing buying and selling. woul¢ 
like to hear from first-class concerns interested ir 
these attributes. Handling of business among 
wholesalers. jobbers and chain grocery store con 
cerns in New York City market. Address, Boz 
29-77, care Paper Trade Journal. t.f 


XPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT in paper and 
pulp mill accounting, also budgets and costs. 
Good references. Can handle help efficiently. 
Services available August Ist. Jill go anywhere. 
Address, Box 29-432, care Paper Trade Jouroas 


ENERAL SUPERINTENDENT of sulphite 
pulp and paper mill desires change. Low cost 
record on high grade specialties. Good executive 
ability with excellent experience over period of 
years.. College graduate. Address, Box 29-421, 
care Paper Trade Journal. ji-1i 


ACHINE TENDER—First-class Fourdrinier 
man with twelve years experience on_ all 
grades of oe and sulphates. Address, Box 
29-434, care Paper Trade Journal. jJi-18 


ANTED—Position as master mechanic, ‘Have 

had twenty-seven years of experience in all 
kinds of paper and pulp mills. Can handle mainte- 
nance and construction work. Can or; 
and get results. Was eight years with last com- 
pany; no plant too large. Can. furnish best of ref- 
erences and take position at once. Ad » 
29-395, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-18 


Ctneee MACHINE TENDER—Open for 
position. Two years experience as tour boss. 
Twenty-five years practical experience on combina- 
tion box board and container, also all Kraft, test, 
liner. Can handle help and get results. Address, 
Box 29-422, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-4 


eaten ENGINEER wishes to make a change. 
Experienced on rag, sulphite, wood and boards. 
Good on color. Married, steady. Address, Box 
29-394, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-25 


QVPERINTENDEST—Rightocs years practical 
experience tissues, plain and creped, towels, 
napkins, all lines of creped paper products. Kraft 
and specialties; twisting, cable filling. Experienced 
converter crepes and waxing. References. Address, 
Box 29-22, care Paper Trade Journal. Ji-11 


HEMIST—Graduate of German university with 

doctor’s degree, speciali in ¢ 
chemistry, color making, paper making and coat- 
ing, wishes connection high grade paper manu- 
facturer. Address, Box 29-424, care Paper Trade 
Journal. ji-4 


|) prate oo MACHINE TENDER, now employed, 

desires change. Married, have run machine 12 
years, 35 years of age. Can handle any job. Ad- 
dress, Box 29-428, care Paper Trade Journal. Jl-11 


Asaieeane SUPERINTENDENT—Chemist, 
eleven years experience in fine writing papers 
and specialties. Address, Box 29-415, care Paper 
Trade Journal. Ji-11 


ASTER MECHANIC WISHES TO —_—s 
A CHANGE. EXPERT PAPER 
MECHANIC. ADDRESS, BOX 29-416, CARE 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. ji4 


pr WOMAN, secretary-stenographer, 
wishes position with reliable pa — lo- 
cated New York City. Seon. Lg 

with paper mill concern. Thoroughly reliable ri 
efficient, Christian, now employed. Address, Box 
29-370, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-25 


UPERINTENDENT wants position. Twenty- 
eight years practical man. Knows the main- 
tenance end as well as manufacturing. Prefer a 
mill that needs a real executive who can 
help and get results. Am familiar with ail 
of paper, also pulp mill. Can posi 
once. Address, Box 29-396, care Paper Trade 
Journal, ji-18 


y ag °c 
} e\\psi C9 
4 NOs sows.« 

NY 2 
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rere the facts- 
hejyour own judge 


Here are the Facts. Be your own Judge. The Miami 
No. 6 jordan embodies the soundness of design and 
construction one naturally expects of the world’s 
largest builders of paper mill machinery. Every fea- 
ture is backed by experience and thoroughly tested in 
practice. 
Check these points of Miami design with what you 
know about other jordans and be your own judge. 

One-piece body construction. 

Center to center distance of bearings with new 

fillings 7-41.” 

Projected bearing area 483 sq. in. 

Shaft diameter 6!.”’ forged steel. 

Bandless plugs at no additional cost. 

Steel forged nose at small end of plug, prevent- 

ing broken lugs. 

Thrust screw applied directly to center of shaft. 

Timken bearings mounted direct on shaft. 

Plugs can be removed without disturbing bear- 

ings. 

Side inlet. 

Machined to jigs. 

Plug statically and dynamically balanced. 
Try this test: Put a vibograph on a Miami, note the 
absence of vibration—then make the same test on any 
other jordan. 


— ee 2 eevnnteaaapatonsiicd 
= BARTCE oROTHERS 


DIVISION OF THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


“FOR SALE | 


FOR SALE 


> ee et a 


— WANTS POSITION— 
25 years practical experience, 17 years as 
superintendent on all grades of folding box and 
container board. Have successful record for 
quality and production. Can furnigh good refer- 
ences. Address, Box 29-236, care Paper — 
Journal, » & 


(CREST Tochalenl university graduate with 
two years mill and laboratory experience, de- 
sires position. Prefer Asien, 


pu mill om 
29-411, care Paper Trade a Jn-2 


UPERINTENDENT—Young man, seventeen 

years practical paper making experience. Have 
specialized in manufacture of paper for hard vul- 
canized fibre products as well as other grades. 
Well up along supervision, mechanical, mainte- 
nance, production and efficiency lines. Experience 
in foreign countries. Will accept foreman or as- 


sistant superintendent with opportunity for ad- 
vancement. References. Address, Box 29-435, 
care Paper Trade Journal. ji-25 


Position WANTED as s plant manager or su- 
perintendent. My experience manufacturing 
high grade folding box boards, board for clay 
coating, tag board and specialties. extends over a 
period of twenty-two years and was secured in 
some of the most progressive mills known to the 
trade. Can furnish very satisfactory references. 
All negotiations will be treated in most strict con- 
fidence. Address, Box 29-433, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 1-25 


x 


WANTED 


ANTED—Odd lots, rejected or cull rolls of 
~ W. A. Johms Paper Co., 526 W. 18th 
hicago. tt 


alana CLASP AND STRING 
AND BUTTON MACHINES FOR EN- 
yELorns. ADDRESS, BOX 29-436, CARE 
PAPER ADE JOURNAL, ji-18 


wae W. & P. Pulpers, 2 Filter Presses 


and 1 Rogers Wet Machine. Address, Box 
27-285, care Paper Trade Journal. t.f. 
ANTED—Rubber covered Couch Roll, perfect 
condition, 50” to 60” face. Manufacturers 
Binder Company, York, Penna. ji-4 


CUTTER WANTED 


Suitable for 124” trim machine. 
Advise make, price and condition. 


Address, Box 29-405, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 
Jn-20:Jl-4 


APER COATING MACHINERY—Waxing, 
Oiling, Gumming, Glueing, Asphalt Duplex- 
ing, Varnish Insulating, Pyroxlin compounds, etc. 
saseratery Coating and Seeeting machines. High 
Speed, new improvement. MAYE COATING 
ACHINES COMPANY, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
tf. 


OR SALE—s0 inches wide Hudson-Sharp | 

Toilet Rewinding machiné in excellent condi- 
tion, complete with back stand. Cuts 4% inches 
in length. Price very reasonable. Address, 
29-398, care Feger Trade some. 


R SALE—Smith 
machines, tubers and 


Box 
Ji-4 


& Winchester paper 
bottomers. Good 


sack | 
con- | 


FOR SALE 


62 Boyer 48° diameter x 160° face. mith 
Felt Dryers 36 x 160 
We can furnish new Cylinder or Four 
drinier parts for these dryers to make 4 
complete and modern machine to euit your 
requirements. 


The Shartle Brothers 
Machine Co. 


Middletown, Ohio ) 


dition, price reasonable. INTERSTATE BAG | 
COMPANY, Walden, N. Y. A-1 
MISCELLANEOUS F° SALE—One large belt driven Horne Jor- 
= dan with %” Bronze Filling, Babbited Water 


ANTED—Side or odd lot rolls ten to ninety 
pound basis. The larger the quantity the 
better we like it. Address, Box 27-481, care Paper 
Trade Journal. tf. 


LARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Holyoke, Mass. Telephone 1828. Builders of 
cylinder moulds, couch and felt rolls, dandy rolls. 
We cover dandies and cylinders tight, for fast 
running machines. tf. 


wt HAVE YOU to offer in Lots, Mill 
Ends, Rejected, Damaged, or Cull Rolls of 
Paper? We deal only in such items and are in a 
position to buy any, quantity on a cash basis. 
Goldman Paper an Paper Stock Co., N. W. Cor. 
3rd and Wood od Philadelphia, Pa. t.f. 


LIST YOUR WANTS 
HERE 


Cooled Bearings and Outboard caring. Has been 
in use less than three months and is guaranteed 
to be as good as new. Very attractive price if 
moved immediately. Also several other used Jor- 
dans for sale THE HERMANN MANUFAC- 


TURING COMPANY, Lancaster, Ohio. ji-11 
PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
One No. 2 Bird Screen. 
Two Walpole Screens used only two years. 


One 4 Hamblet Duplex Cutrer and gr 
. used very little. 

One 2 one 84” Hamblet Cutters with 
Erie Layboys. 

One 72” Kidder Slitter. 

One 130° M. & W. four drum Winder. 

. & J. Uniform Speed Reel. 

. & W. Undercut Cutter. 

. & W. Undercut Cutters. 


For Sale by: 


FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 


J. J. McCabe Used “2-in-1”” Double Spindle Lathe 


26/48” swing can be raised for 38/60” swing. 
Modern type—guaranteed like New. 
Considerably lower than the new price. 


J. J. McCABE LATHE & MACHINERY CORPORATION 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Turn Your Surplus 
Equipment Into Profit 


The PAPER TRADE JOUR- 
NAL reaches the very buyers 
who would be interested in 
your idle machinery and there 
is no better medium for ap- 
proaching them than through its 
Clearing House columns. An 
ad listing your excess equip- 
ment will quickly dispose of it 
and turn it into cash. 


Classified 


E. D. JONES & SONS CO., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER MILL MACHINERY 


Advertising 


Brings 


Results 


The 


Dayton 
High Speed 
Beaters 
Dayton B 


—Advantages— 


Heavier 


eater & Hoist Co 


PAPER* TRADE JOURNAL, 571tH YEAR 


FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


| 


FOR SALE 


R SALE—Headquarters—Good Used Paper 


Machinery. P Mixers, Wet Machines, 
Fourdriniers, Super- ders, Dryers, Cylinder 
Moulds, eS Machines, Evaporators, Sulphur 
Burners, Tube and Rod Mills, Barkers, Beaters, 
Di Grinders, Slitters, Shredders, Rotary, 

Save-Alls, etc. CON- 


Flat Pulp ve- 
SOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., i 
PARK R , NEW YORK CITY. BARCLAY 
603 


ACHINE TENDER—First-class, wants posi- 
tion. Fourdrinier or Cylinder, fine or coarse 
apers. Address, Box 29-439, care Paper Trade 
Seumnal. ji-11 


HEMIST—Chemical engineer desires position 
as assistant to director of research with pulp 
and paper firm or private laboratory. Practical, 
graduate, teaching and research experience. Ad- 
dress, Box 29-440, care Paper Trade Journal. Jl-11 


YLINDER MACHINE TENDER wants po- 
sition. Good on all grades box boards and 
test liner. Go anywhere. Address, “Machine 
Tender,” 1034 ‘Adrian St., Jackson, Mich. ji-18 


GALeeman WANTED—For widely known line 
of paper and pulp mill. machinery. Should 
have some training in engineering and chemistry, 
and at least two years of paper and pulp mill ex- 


perience, preferably news. Reply longhand, with 
usual information complete in first letter. Address, 
Box 29-438, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-18 


WANTED 


ANTED—Paper bag machines making small 
and large size grocery bags, S. O. S. style. 
Potdevin or Parrish machines preferred. Address 
reply, giving full particulars and prices, to Box 
29-441, care Paper Trade Journal. ji-4 


Classified Advertising 
Brings Results 


you to read it. 


THIS SPACE— 


caught your eye—it was attractive enough 
and had sufficient attention value, to cause 
You have proved to your 
satisfaction that your ad here would be read 


QUADRUPLE EFFECT EVAPORATOR 
1—Zaremba, each effect having 3,600 sq. ft. 
surface, made of 1” iron tube condenser, 
circulating and vacuum pumps. 
CYLINDER DRYING MACHINE 
ae Drying Machine ore 18— 
diam., 48” face Dryers. 3 pres, 
3 cylinder moulds, couch rolls, calenders, 
felts, Moore S. ‘Wh ite cutter, Reeves 
drives, and mo 
PROCTOR. STOCK DRYERS 
4—Four section 9’ apron automatic, three 
conveyor. Equipped with swing shelf 
aprons. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORP. 
122 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


30” Kidder Model S. L. Slitter 


50” Hamblet Sheeter with 
two roll stand. 


Apply to 


Arthur S. Zabriskie, Inc.. 
11 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Y. 
t.f. 


Classified Advertising costs 
little but brings large returns. 


The Label 


on the Bale 


By Users 


wrapped Bales 


TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 0985 


FOR RAYON OR ALPHA 
FIDALGO DRYINGSYSTEMS 


UNIFORM ABSORBING QUALITY 
AIR DRIED STANDARD SHEETS 


CLEANLINESS ASSURED BY WASTED AIR — LOW LABOR COST 
HIGH STEAM ECONOMY — LOW INSTALLATION COST 


Installations Fully Guaranteed 
Inspect Our Shredded Pulp Installations 
Fidalgo Drying Systems Shredded Pulp Preferred 


Proven Baling Equipment for Wrapped or Un- 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 
122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


clearer. 


CABLE HERENCO 


EVERY WEEK— 


The Paper Trade Journal publishes the hap- 
penings of interest in the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Covers it completely is saying it a little 


To reach buyers in this field, advertising in 
these columns can carry your message to many 
that are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations our circulation claims are not only au- 
thentic but provable. 


The Paper Trade Joumal 


10 East 39th St. 


New York 


1B Wiaew | Fen 
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Wax Paper Manufacturing 
Business For Sale 


We offer, on account of the death of the owner, 
a complete wax paper plant in New York State, 
equipped with up-to-date machinery and now 
operating on a profitable basis. Must be seen to 
be appreciated and can be purchased at a very 
reasonable figure. 


For further particulars address 


Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
261 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Barclay 8020 
OUR MOTTO—“Service First.” 


FOR SALE 


Experimental Paper Machine 


Three cylinders 

Three Baby presses 

Two Main presses 
Twenty-eizht Dryers 36 x 48 
One single cutter . 

One shaft winder 


Complete with drives and in A-1 shape. 


The Shartle Brothers Machine Company 
Middletown, Ohio ji-4 


PAPER DEFINITIONS 


CLASSIFICATION and DEFINITIONS of PAPER TERMS 
By F. A. Curtis and Clarence J. West 
The first Dictionary of Paper Terms ever compiled in this form and the only work of its kind available. 


1460 PAPER TERMS 


Drawn up by the Sectional Committee on Definitions 


T HIS BOOK should be in the hands of every paper manufacturer, every paper merchant, exporter, 
importer, every converter and every buyer of paper, as well as every producer of materials used in 


paper manufacture. 


CONTENTS 


In this list of definitions has been included, as far as possible— : 
(a) The basic paper terms used in the classification (identified by the classification numbers). 
(b) The various commercial papers, the names of which have, in most instances, grown out of special uses to 


which the papers have been put. 
(c) Various converted articles made from paper. 
(d) Standard sizes of papers. 
(e) Special finishes of papers. 
(f) Miscellaneous paper terms. 


New Edition Completely 


Revised—Now Ready 


Price $1.50 per Copy 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 
Send us your order NOW for this most valuable and usetul book 
Published by 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 
10 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAPER 


Ser STANGER ¥ 
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WOOD TANKS 
of Red Gulf Cypress 


(The Wood Eternal) 


TRADE JOURNAL, 


57rn YEAR 


Classified Index to Advertisers 


ABRASIVES 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Norton Co. 
ACCUUNTANTS 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 
ACID ACCUMULATORS 
Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 


Co. 
ACID BRONZE FITTINGS 
Murray, D. J. Mfg. Co. 
ACID FITTINGS 
as Engineering & Mfg. 


AC 1D ‘PUMPS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
ACID PROOF BRICK & TILE 
—!, Engineering & Mfg. 


ACID °PROOF LININGS 
Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 
Co. 
ACID SYSTEMS 
Jennsen Company, G. D. 
AGALITE 
Union Tale Co. 
AGITA'TORS AND 
CHESTS 
Moore & Whit Co., The 
AIR HEATING AND COOLING 
UNIts 
CovelJ-Hanchett Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
AIR COOLERS 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 


STUFF 


BALING PRESSES 
Unio Cultivator Co. 
BALL BEARINGS 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Co, 


of America. 
BARKERS 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Green Bay Barker Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Werks 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BARKER KNIVES 
Bolton, John W. & Sons, Ine, 
Carthage Machine Co. 
BAKKING DRUMS 
Biggs Boiler Works 
Fibre Making Process, Inc. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
Murray, D. J. Mfg. Co. 
BARK PRBSSES 
Fibre Making Process, Inc. 
BEARINGS (Tapered Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
rig Roller Bearing Co. 
eller Mfg. Co. 
BEATING ENGINES 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Downingtown ee Co. 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 
Jones & Sons Co., B. D. 
Mid-West Machine Co. 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 

Shlick Engineering Co. 

Vallev Iron Works Co. 
BEATER LININGS 

Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. 


Co. 
BEATER BED PLATES 
Bolton, John W. & Sons, Inc. 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 


AGITA'TORS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Hauser-tSander Tank Co. 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
AIR BURNING SYSTEMS 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 


We are equipped to make these tanks, either 
straight or tapered, in any size desired from 
100 gallons to 100,000 gallons capacity, of 
Genuine Red Gulf Cypress, Douglas Fir, Long 
od Yellow Pine, and other woods suitable for 
tanks. 


Let us know your requirements. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


A FIRST REQUIS 


ITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 9914% 


EXAS GULF SULPHUR 


(Incorporated) 


75 East 45th Street, New York Ci 


Mine: Gulf, Matagorda County, 


"Texas 


O 


AIR HEATING TUBES 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
AIR PREHEATERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
International Combustion 
Engineering Corp. 
Prat-Daniel Corp. 
ALUM 
General Chemical Co. 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, The 
Michigan Alkali Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
ANALYSIS AND TESTS 
Little, Inc., Arthur D. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGI- 
NEERS 
Baxter, B. M. 
L. V. Estes, Inc. 
Ferguson Co. H. K. 
Ferguson, Hardy S&S. 
Hardy, George F. 
Jennsen Company, G. D. 
Johnson & Wierk, Inc. 
Lefren, K. A. 
Orbison & Orbison 
Paper Mill Laboratories 
Simons, V. D. 
Smith, F. L. 
Stebbins Eng. & * ‘On. 
Sutherland, Jr., D. 
Taylor, H. S. 
ASBESTINE PULP 
International Pulp Co. 
ASH BUNKERS 
Link-Belt Co., The 


ASH CONVEYORS 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
International Combustion 

Engineering Corp. 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Weller Mfz. Co. 

AaSH GATES (Water Collecting) 
Link- ikl —. Th 

ASH HOPP 
phn ted Ene. Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 

AUTOMATIC AIR DEVICES 


SAW 


RS 

Covell-Hanchett Co. 

Samuel C. Rogers. 
AUTOMATIC WHITE WATER 

SAMPLERS 

Montague Machine Co. 
AUTOMATIC WATER 

FOR CLEANING 

Montague oo Co. 
BACKING WIRE 

Appleton Wire Works 

Eastwood Wire Corp. 

International Wire Works 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co 

Tyler Co. W. S. 


SHARP- 


JETS 


Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BEATER ENGINE BARS 
Bolton, John W. & Sons, Ine. 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron —— Co. 
BEATER HOOD 
Bird Machine Go. 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 
BEATER ROLLS 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Emerson Mfz. Co. 
Mid-West Machine Co 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 
BEATER VALVES 
Davton Beater & Hoist Co. 
BELT CEMENTS 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BELTING 
Alexander Bros. Inc. 
Govdrich Rubber Co. 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
— Rubber Mfg. Co., 


e 
Rhosés & Sons, J. E. 
BELT DRESSING 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BELT FASTENERS 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 
BELT LACING 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BENZ L CHLORIDE 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
BENZYL ALCHOHOL 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
BENZOATE OF SODA 
Hooker eeroenemiens Co. 
BENZOIC AC 
Hooker | Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
Michigan Alkali Co. 
BLEACH EJECTORS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc. B. F. 
BLEACHING BOILERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
BLEACH IR LININGS 
Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 


Co. 
BLEACHING POWDER 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 
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BLEACHING PROCESS 
Blectro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 


Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Co. 
BLEACHING PROPELLERS 
Moore & Wh Co. 


BLEACHING ANS 
Biggs Boiler Works 
BLOW PIPING 
Biggs Boiler Works. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works 
Moore & White Co. 
BLOW VALVES 
Carthage Machine Co. 
BLOWERS (CENTRIFUGAL) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General BDlectric Corp. 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 
BOILERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Badenhausen Corporation 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
BOILERS (Heine) 
International Combustion 
Engineering Corp 
BOX ELECTRIO HOISTS 
Box Crane & Hoist Corp. 
BOX STITCHES 
American Manganese Bronze 


Co. 
BRASS COLLAPSIBLE 


SHAFTS 

Moore & White Co., The 
BREAKER BEATERS 

Shartle Bros. penemine Co. 
BRONZB BUSHINGS 

Shenango-Penn ey Co. 
BRONZE CYLINDE 

Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 
an oy FILLINGS 

es & Sons me E. D. 

BRONZE METAL 

ae . es i Bronze 


0. 
BRONZE TUBES 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 
BRONZE VALVES 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
BUCKETS (ELEVATOR) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 


BURRS 
Roberts Mfg. Co., F. W. 

CABINET 
Griffith-Hope Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 


The 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc.. B. F. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Perkins & Son, Ine. B. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works 
Walmsley & Co., Limited, 
Charles (Canada) 
CALENDERS 
Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
CALIPERS (Micrometer Roll) 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
American-British 
Supplies, Inc. 
Michigan Alkali Co. 
CAR PULLERS 
Weller Mfg. Co. 
CASEIN 


American-British 
Supplies, Inc. 

Hurst & Co., Ine., Adolphe 

Kalbfleisch Corporation, The 
CASTINGS (Brass Bronze, Iron) 

Link-Belt Co., The 

Mantague Machine Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA 

Arnold Hoffman Co., Ine. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Michigan Alkali Co. 

olvay Process Co. 
CAUSTICIZING PLANTS 

Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. 


CENTRIFUGALLY CAST 
BRONZE 


Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 
CENTRIFUGAL MACHINERY 
(Special 


Chemical 


Chemical 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


CHAIN DRIVES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Morse Chain Co. 
Weller Mfg. Co. 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, ETC. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
E. L DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Electro Bleading Gas Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
Great Western Electro- 
Chemical Co. 
Heller & Merz Co. 
Hurst & Co., Inc., Adolphe 
Kalbfleisch Corp., The 
Lennig & Co., Inc., Cha 
Mathieson Alkali ‘Works, Inc. 
Michigan Alkali Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Williams & Co., C. K 
CHEMICAL PULP 
EQUIPMENT 
Jenssen Co., G. D. 
Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 


MILL 


Co 
Cc HEMISTS 
Electric Testing Laboratories 
Little, Ine., Arthur D. 
Paper Mill Laboratories 
United States Testing Lab. 
CHINA CLAY 
English China Clays Sales 
Corp. 
Edgar Bros. Co. 
Higman Co., John W. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 
CHIPPERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Green Bay Barker Co. 
Murray, D. J. Mfg. Co. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 
CHIPPER KNIVES 
Bolton, John W. & Sons, Ine. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
CHIP BREAKERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
CHIP SCREENS 
Appleton Wire Works 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Eastwood Wire Corp. 
International Wire Works 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Murray Mfg. Co. D. J. 


CHLORINE 
Flectro Bleaching Gas Co 
Great Western Electro- 


Chemical Co. 

CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 
Takewood Eng. Co. 
Link-Relt Co., The 

CLAY SIFTERS 
Roto Svrav Mfe. Co. 

CLEANING MATERIALS 
Oakite Prod., Tne 

ELIMINATING 


Prat-Daniel Corporation 
CLUTCH PULLEYS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Co. 
CO. RECORDERS 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
COATING MACHINERY 
Waldron Corp., John 
coGs 
Bowsher N. P. The 
COLLAPSIBLE WINDER 
SHAFTS 
Murrav D. J. Mfe. Co. 
COMBUSTION CONTROL 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
COMBUSTION STEAM GENPR- 
ATORS 
Combustion Engrg. Corp. 
International Combustion En- 
gineering Corp. 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 
General Electric Co. 
Nash Engineering Co., The 
Oliver United Filter, Inc. 
COMPRESSORS (Centrifugal) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
CONDENSERS 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
CONDENSERS (Stenm) 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
— Electric & Mfg 
0. 


CONDENSING APPARATUS 
Combustion Engineering Co 

CONSTLTING ENGINEERS 
Austin Co., The 
Ferguson Co.. H. K. 
Tahncon & Wierk, Tne. 
Little, Ine., Arthur D 
Lefron, K. , 
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WOODPULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


17 EAST 42np ST. 
NEW YORK 


1864 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us. your felt problems. - 


SOLD BY 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


a LCS 


86 PAPER TRADE 
For economy, 
water filter lines 
should be 


TAYLOR 
Spiral Riveted 
PIPE... 


A permanent system without the 
clumsy weight that costs so much in 
time and money during erection. 


Write for catalogues 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE 
WorKS 


Formerly American Spiral Pipe Works 


Chicago, Ill—P. O. Box 485 


New York Office: 50 C se § eer, 


83 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


In Making 


Felts for Paper Manufacturers certainly recom- 
mends our ability to satisfactorily serve your 
requirements 


OUR TRIUNE anp 
MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave—-Fine Face Felt in Three, Four, Five and 
Six Ply—60” to 214” in width—insure large production. 
Absolutely no felt marks in paper. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


Established 1844 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Classified Index to Advertisers 


CONTIUOUS BEATERS 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

CONTROLS (Eleetrie) 
Cambridge Instrument a 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. 


Co. 

CONVEYOR PIPE 

Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 

Taylor Forge and Pipe Works 
CONVEYO 

Combustion Engineerying Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co., The 

Murray, D. J. Mfg. Co. 
=" Ga RECOVERY PROC- 


Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 


CORE CUTTING 
Carthage Machine Co. 
CORES (Paper) 
Elixman Paper Co. 
CORKBOARD (Insulation) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation 


Co. 
COST ENGINEERS 
Scobell, Wellington & Co. 
COTTON CALENDER ROLLS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
— Finishing Machinery 


COUCH ROLLS 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 
Manhattan se regge A Mfg. Co. 


e Co. 
Rice, Barton 3 Fales, Inc. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
COUPLINGS 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 


Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 

Nuttall Co., R. D. 

Palmer-Bee Co. 
CRANES (Electrie) 

Box Crane & Hoist Co. 

Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 
CRANES (Hand Powered) 

Box Crane & Hoist Co. 
CREPING MACHINES 

Gibbs-Browers Co., Inc. 

Waldron Corporation, The 

Paner Converting Machinery 
CRISS CROSS SHOWER PIPES 

Moore & hi, Co., The 
CUT-OFF SAWS 

Murray D. J. Mfe. Co. 
CYLINDER, RATLROAD AND 

DEVIL DUSTE 

Moore & White ;*= The 
CYLINDER DRIVES 

Moore & White Co. The 
CYLINDER MOULDS 

Carthage Machine Co. 

Glen Falls Machine Co. 

Montague Machine Co. 

Shartle Bros. Mach. Co. 
CYLINDER WIRES 

Appleton Wire Works 

Eastwood Wire Corp. 

International Wire Works 

Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 

Tyler Co. W. 8S. 
DAMPENERS 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
DECKERS 

Carthage Machine Co. 

Glens Falls Machine Co. 

Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
DIE CUTTERS 

Appleton Machine Co., The 

Biggs Boiler Works 
DIFFUSERS 

Biggs Boiler Works 

Manitowoc Eng. Works 
DIGESTER FITTINGS 

Carthage Machine Co. 

Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 

©. 


DIGESTER LININGS 
Stebbing Engineering & Mfg. 
0. 


DIGESTERS 
(Sulphate and Sulphite) 
Biggs Boiler Works 
Manitowoc Eng. Co. 
OISPENSERS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 
DRAFT (Mechanical) 
Prat-Daniel Corporation 
DREDGE PIPE 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


DRIVES (Paper Machinery) 
Bird Machine Co. (Pullman 
Drive Div.) 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Morse Chain Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
DRIVES (SHORT CENTER) 
Bird Machine Co. (Pullman 
Drive Div.) 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Morse Chain oe 
DRIVING SYSTEM 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. 


Co. 
DRUM WINDERS & SLITTERS 
Moore & White Co. 
DRYER EXHAUSTS 
Nash Engineering Co., The 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 
Limited, Charles 
DRYER JOINTS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine. Co. 
DRYERS 
Biggs Bceiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 
bal ym om | & Co. (Canada) 
mited, Charles 
DRYING REGULATORS 
Farnsworth Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
DRYING SYSTEMS 
Farnsworth Co. 
Fulton Eng. _ 
Pickles, W. F. 
Prat-Daniel Corporation 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Shlick Engineering Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Waldron Corporation, The 
DUST COLLECTOR PIPE 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
DUSTING MACHINERY 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D 
DYES, (ANILINE) 
Heller & Merz 
National Aniline & Chem. Co. 
ECKENRITH’S LOG SPLITTER 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
ECONOMIZERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING 
CRANES 
Box Crane & Hoist Corp. 
ELECTRIO EQUIPMENT 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


oO. 

EMBOSSING CALENDERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Machinery 

—— MACHINE (Nap- 

n 
Paper Sant, Machine Co. 

ENGINES (STE 
Murray Iron Works 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada 

Limited, Charles 

ENVELOPE MACHINES 
Potdevin Machine Co. 

EVAPORATORS 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co 
Murray, D. J. Mfg. Co. 

EXTRACTORS 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 

FANS 
Hartzell Propeller Co. 
aEnaouse Electric & Mfg. 

0. 


FAN PUMPS 
Lawrence Mach. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
FANS (Ventilating) 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
FEED WATER HEATER 
Stickle Steam Specialties Ce 
FELTS AND JACKETS 
Albany Felt Co. 
Appleton Woolen Mills 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Draper Bros. Co. 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 
Huyck & Sun, E. C. 
Knox Woolen Company 
Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen 
Turner, Halsey Co. 
Waterbury Felt Co. 
FELT CONDITIONER 
Scofield & Co., Inc., Gilbert J. 


KI 


FI 
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Ss FAIRBANKS SPHERO 
FILTER WIRES GRINDER VALVES 
Appleton Wire Works Carthage Machine Co. The Perfect “Blow-Off” Valve 
mae Eastwood Wire Corp. GRINDING WHEELS PATENTED 
International Wire Works Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. Norton Co. 
Tyler Co. W. 8. GROUND WooD 
FILTERS Borregaard Co., Inc. 
Glens Falls Machine Co. GUIDES (FELT) RENEWAOLE | 
FILTERING SYSTEMS Moore & White Co. | 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., The Shartle Bros. —_— Co STEEL Encased | 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. GUIDES (WIRE — 
man Norwood Engineering Co. Moore & White Co 
Oliver United Filter, Inc. GUMMING AND ® GLUING MA- 
FLAT SCREENS CHINERY 
Glens Falls Machine Co. Potdevin Machine Co 
f FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Mfg. De Laval Steam Turbine Co. Waldron Corporation, John 
oRS Emerson Mfg. Co., The HANGERS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Link-Belt Co., The 
Co. HAND CRANES 
Jones Foundry & Machine Box Crane & Hoist Corp 
4 Co., A. HAND TRUCKS 
da) Palmer-Bee Co Fairbanks Co. STRAIGHT 
FLOOR TILE (Non-Slip) HEAT EXCHANGERS THROUGH 
Norton Co. Schutte & Koerting Co | maehernw 
FLOW METER HEAT TREATING | 
General Electric Co. Foote Bros. Gear & Machine | } 
FLY BARS Xo. | 
Bolton, John W. & Sons, Inc. HEATING AND VENTILATING | 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. SYSTEMS 
Mid-West Machine Co. Air Preheater Corp. | 
a Noble & Wood Machine Co. Prat-Daniel Corporation | 
da ) FOLDING MACHINES (NAP- Ross Engineering Corp., J. O | 
} al c rm Machi c a SPEED STEAM EN- 
aper Converting Machine Co. GINES i 
FOLDING TESTERS Combustion Engineering Co. || a mere i ermee 
oreign Paper s, Inc. , n 5 a 
FOURDRINIER WIRES alae Oe tictes Core | facturing industry. The 6 inch 
See ine Cee HOIST (Headgate) and 8 inch sizes, with flanged 
International Wire Works Dayton Beater & paeinn Co. ends are used extensively as 
i . HOISTS (ELECTRIC | bh ff di 
0. Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. Box Crane & Hoist Corp Ow-Offs on digesters. 
bbe raat oad @, Dumene General Bectrie Co. Write for Special Bulleti 
" . 4 Weller Co rite jor Specia etin 
4 METS TESTERS, nc,  MOPPERS (Case Tron) | | 
F _— Combustion Engineering Co. | 
fhwing Instrument Co. HOSE T | 
. PRicHion CALENDER’ MOPB a. nubper ate. co. || HE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
Perkins & Son, Inc, B. F.  wypRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOP- | BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH | 
FRICTION CLUTCHES MENTS i 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Jonnson & Wierk, Ine. Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. | 
oO ° ‘ | : : : . : : 
al Jones Foundry & Machine one nase Co. _ Distribution in ALL Principal Cities 
rER A 6 , — HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
Co. Lin elt Co., e De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
’ ore & White Co. Smith S. Morgan 
MA lees ‘ HYDROGEN-ION APPARATUS 
NG FULLNER FILTER SAVE-ALL Cambridge Instrument Co. * 7 a 
De Layal Steam Turbine Co. wy@g@ ROMETERS PAPER 
FURNACES ee a STOCK oF : es irginia u p 
esan et ng. Lorp Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Carthage Machine Co. a le AND ‘TENSILE 
1c. GAGES, GLASSES TkSTERS 
sane, ULasen Foreign Paper Mills, ic and Faper Company. 
Mfg. GAUGES (Thickness) INCINERATORS i 
Perkins & Son, Inec., B. F Re by ae 
GEARS oiler Fe 
. Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. Schutte & Koerting Co. Manufacturers of 
pel pe Laval tee _——, ag gy Lat 
x arrel-Birmingham Co., Inc ’ 4ab. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine United States Testing Co. SUPERCALENDERED 
) Co. Co. INSULATION (Walls & Roofs) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. eee Cork & Insulation and 
ats Jones Foundry & Machine Co. RON *EXTRACTORS 
Ns Bs , 
Link Batt co. ‘he Makes Co Holand T. MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
Nutta “" 8 a Al ul I > 
Phil 1] Appleton Machine Co. 
Welles ale _— hecieeee ley Jtonukactorios Co. and LITHOGRAPHIC 
Co GEAR (MACHINE CUT) ones & Sons Co u. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. Noble & Wood Machine Co. PAPERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Feote Bros. Gear & Machine weeeee aut (Canada) 
0. mited, 8 ene 
ge oa F Werte cols JORDAN FILLINGS Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
ones Foundry achine Co Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co., The ; ; * 
ia een Bolton, John W. & Sons Inc Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In 
’ n e o., 1e Jones & Sons Co., E. D. ; 
Nuttall Co, i a gence & Sree So. Ht dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
almer-Bee Co. Noble & Wood Machine Co 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) Shartle Bros. Machine Co. Label Papers. 
Limited, Charles KNIVES, ETC. 
GEARS AND PINIONS Bolton & Sons Co., J. W. also 
M idaka whit y.+4 Dilts ptachine Wesks. Ine. ul hi d 
oore te Co artle Bros. achine Co. 
oa GENERATOR on qe damlon, Stiles & Co Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
e va eam Turbine Co. NIFE ‘ 8s 
General Electric Co. Covell-Hanchett Co. Kraft Pulp 
Wosunanouss Electric & Mfg. Samuel C. Rogers 
GREASES a8, achine Co. 
i<tN bg ‘ 
Campbell Grease & Oi! Co. Glens Falls Machine Co 280 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 
_Cook’s Sons, Inc., Adam LACQUERS N Y k ° 
CRATING (SEDEW ALS) American - British Chemical ew ror 
endric 6. Co. Supplies, Inc. . 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) LAY BOYS 508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
oni inites. Charles soere & White Co. 
1E ER for BELT KEPAIRS HY M ; 
Glens Falls Machine Co. Graton & Knight Co. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GRIN DER LATHES LEATHER PACKING 
rt J. Carthage Machine Co. Graton & Knight Co. 
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ROOT 


One-fifth 


te An Absolutely Tight the 
Durable Pipe 


The lap riveted seam repeats its cycle every twelve inches, forming 
a broad stiffening rib of great value, and makes Root pipe one-third 
stronger than any other type of pipe construction. 
transportation. 


Weight of 
Cast Iron 
Pipe 


simple 
costs. 


connections 


General Sales Offices: 


SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 


reduce 
Extensively used for pulp lines. 
air, exhaust steam and powdered coal. 


ABENDROTH & ROOT MFG. CO. 
Spiral Pipe Specialists Continuously “ince 1867 
Woolworth Bidg.. 

Works: Newburgh, 
See inside back cover July 11 


One-third 


Weight of 


Light weight and 
handling and erection 
Suitable for conveying water, 

Sizes 6” to 30” Diameter. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE 


and other 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


> 


MICH. 


BASTON, 
ALAMAZOO, 

NoRTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
HOLY 6 


CARTHAGE, N. Y. 


Plants at 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 


, LA. 
ONTARIO 
ENGLAND 


BURLINGTON, 
ERITH, 


267 


Prompt deliveries 
made 
from stocks in 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


The meaning 
is clear 
Sixty years of service to wise 


buyers of dyestuffs. Significant! 
More so, when we pridefully 
state that many of our custom- 
ers have bought from us con- 
tinuously for years. 


It can mean only this . . 


That Heller and Merz dyestuffs 
have a quality following, that 
the Heller and Merz organiza- 
tion knows when and how to co- 
operate. 


The HELLER & MERZ COMPANY 


505 Hudson St. New York 


Beston 
Atlantic Ave. 


Chicago 
146 W. Kinzie St. 


Philadelphia 
114 Market St 


Springfield, Mass. 


40 Albert St. 


Facstory—NEWARK, N. J. 


571n YEAR 
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Classified Index to Advertisers 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Kalbfleisch Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali 

LUBRICANTS 
Campbell Grease & Oil Co. 
Cook's Sons, Inc., Adam 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

LUMBER (WOLMANIZED) 
American Wolmanized Lum- 
ber Co. 

MECHANICAL STOKERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Engineering Corp. 
International Combustion En- 

gineering Corp. 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co 

MONO RAIL SYSTIEMS 
Palmer-Bee Co. 

MOTORS 
General Electric Co. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


Co 
NAPKIN FOLDERS 
Paper Converting Machine Co. 
NAPKIN DISPENSERS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 
International Exposition Co. 
OILS AND GREASE 
Cook’s Sons Inc., Adam 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
OIL BURNERS 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
OILS 
Campbell Grease & Oil Co. 
Cook's Sons, Inc., Adam 
PACKING 
Crandall Packing Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greene Tweed & Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
Coty Machine Co., The 
Parrish, A. L. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
PAPER CUTTERS 
Hamblet Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
PAPER DAMPENERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
PAPER MANUFAC TURERS 
Rrown Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 
Oxford Paper Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Cc 


Works, Inc 


so. 
PAPER AND PULP MACHIN- 
RY 


Appleton Machine Co. 
Bagley & Sewall Co. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Biggs Boiler Works, The 
Bird Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Co. 
Clark-Aiken Co. 
Davis, Frank H. 
Dominion Engineering Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Emerson Manufacturing Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
Green. Bay Foundry & 
Works 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Montague Machine Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Paper Mchy. Ltd. 
Rice, Barton & Fales Inc. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER AND PULP 
BROKERS 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 
PAPER SCALES 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
PAPER STOCK DEALERS 
Leshner Paper Stock Co. 
Mendelson Bros aaa Stock 
Salomon Bros. & C 
PAPER STOCK WASHERS 
Jones & Sons Co., E. D. 
PAPER SCREENS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


Mch 


MILL 


PAPER TESTERS 
Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Dietz Machine Works 
PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 
PENSTOCKS 
Biggs Boiler Wks. 
Wyckoff A., & Son Co. 
PERFORATING MACHINES 
Dietz Machine Works 
PERFORATED METAL 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Mundt & Sons, Charles 
Wyckoff A., & Son Co 
PIPE (Wood) 
Michigan Pipe Co. 
Wyckoft & Son. 
PIPE FITTINGS 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
Walworth Company 
PIPING 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
PLATERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 


PLUG MACHINES 

Carthage Machine Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 

EQUIPMENT 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 

Foreign Paper Mills, Inc. 

Thwing Instrument (Co. 
PREHEATERS 

Air Preheater Corp 

Prat-Daniel Corporation 
PRESSES (Napkin) 

Paper Converting Machine Co 
PRESS ROLLS 

Appleton Machine Co., 

Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co 

Paper Mchy. Ltd. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co 

Shlick Engr. Co., Leo 

Valley Iron Works Co. 
PRESSURE BULKERS 

Perkins & Son, Inc. B 


The 


PRESSURE CONTROL SYS. 
TEMS 
Foxboro Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Mason Regulator Co. 
PULLEYS oa 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 


Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Murray, 


w 
PULPS' TONES 
Norton Co. 
PULP GRINDERS 
Montague Machine Co. 
PULP (KRAFT) 
Borregaard Co., Inc., The 
PULP SCREENS 
Carthage ae Co. 
PULP TESTIN 
U. S. tiny Co. 
PULP THICKENERS 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Oliver United Filter Inc. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
PULP WASHERS 
soslin, Birmingham Machin- 
ery Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIPT. 
Combustion Eng. Corp 
International Combustion En- 
zineering Co. 
PUMP PRIMER 
(Steam and Water Jet) 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Hayton Pump & Blower Co 
Lawrence Mach. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine (o 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Valley Iron Works (Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co 
PUMPS (Boiler Feed) 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 


RY 


rat- 


8 


C8 


rine 
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PUMPS ACID (CENTRIFUGAL) 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Hayton Pump & Blower Co. 
Lawrence Mach. Co. 
Moore & White Co. | 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Oliver United Filters Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
PUMPS (Rotary Cycloidal) 
Lawrence Mach. Co. 
PUMPS (Stuff) 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Lawrence Mach. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Nash Engineering Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
PUMPS Stock 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Lawrence Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
PUMPS (Suction) 
Moore & White Co 
PUMPS (Vacuum) 
Lawrence Mach. Co 
Nash Engineering Co., The 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 
Limited, Charles 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
PYROMETERS (Roll) 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
RAG CUTTERS 
Clark-Aiken Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Taxlor, Stiles & Co. 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfz. Co. 

RECORDING TACHOMETERS 
Foxboro Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 

REDUCTION GEARS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Link-Belt Co., The 

REELS (Upright & Revolving) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

REFINERS (Centrifugal) 
Bahr Bros. 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works 

REFINING ENGINES 
Jones & Sona Co., B. D. 

REFRACTORIES 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Norton Co. 

REGULATIVE VALVES — 
Mason Regulator Co. 


Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 
Limited, Charles 
ROD MILL 
Green Bay Foundry & Mach. 
Works 


Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
ROLL GRINDERS 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
ROLLED STEEL FLANGES 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
ROLLS (Chilled Iron & Gray 
Iron) 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
ROLLS (Rubber) 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
ROSIN 
Generel Naval Stores Co. Ine. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
General Naval Stores Co.. Inc. 
Kalbfleisch Corp., The 
Paper Makers Chemical Co. 
Western Paper Makers Chem- 


ical Co. 
ROTARY BLEACHING BCIL- 


Biggs Boiler Works Co. 

Manitowoc Eng. Works 
ROTARY PULP SCREENS 

Montague Machine Co. 
ROTARY SCREENS 

Bird Machine Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
SALT 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
SATURATING MACHINES 

Gibbs-Brower Co. 

Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


SAVEALLS 
Bird Machine Co. 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Oliver United Filter Corp. 
Schlick Engr. Co. Leo 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
SCALES (Automatic Dial) 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, The 
SCREEN PLAT 
Hardy & Sons Co., W. «A 
Union Screen Plate Co. 
SCREENS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Bird Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co 
Valley iron Works Co. 
SCREENS (Clay & Color) 
Roto Spray Mfg. Co. 
SECTIONAL DRIVES 
Cleveland Worm and Gear Co. 
SEMI-STEEL PULLEYS 
Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., W. A. 
SEPARATORS 
Farnsworth Co. 
SHOWERS 
Roberts Mfg. Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
SHREDDERS (Palp and Paper) 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Central Machine Works 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Lakewood Eng. Co. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Taylor Stiles & Co 
SIFTERS 
Roto Spray Mfg. Co. 
SKID-EM-ONS 
Central Machine Works 
SLASHERS 
Murray, D. J. Mfz. Co. 
Ryther & Pringle 
SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Dietz Machine Works 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 
Hudson Sharp Machine Co. 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co 
Waldron Corporation, John 
SLUICE GATES 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co 
SODA ASH 
Diamond Alkali Works. Inc. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co 
SODA, SILICATE OF 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Michigan Alkali Co 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
SORTING TABLES 
Moore & White Co. 
SPECIAL FURNACES 
Combustion Engineering 


Corp. 
SPEED CHANGES (Variable) 
Moore & White Co. 
SPEED REDUCERS 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 


Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Jones Foundry & Machine 
- & 


“* 
Nuttall Co., R. D. 
Oliver United Filter Corp. 
‘Palmer-Bee Cog. 
Philade!phia Gear Works 
SPEED REDUCERS (Herring 
Bone) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 


Co. 

Gleason Wcrks 
SPEED REDUCING 
(Double Helical) 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR DRIVE 

STANDS ate 
Moore & White Co. 
SPRAY Tace anew mrp 
Naaylor Spiral Pipe Ce. 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pine Works 
SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
STARCH 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
STAIR TREADS (Non-Slip) 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Norton Co. 
STEAM GENERATORS 
Combustion Ene. Corp 
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Dietz Towel Interfolding Machines 


also 


TOILET PAPER MACHINES 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
For Making Wire-Stitched Toilet Tubes 
Sanitary C Towel Machines, Roll Tighteners, Slittin, ad Re 
winding Machines, D Roll Slitting Machi — Photo Mount Bevel 
img Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, etc. 
Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St., (between Front & Second &t.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


The uses of Liquid Chlorine 


are rapidly expanding, se we are improving our facilities, and are pre- 
pered to ship promptly in Tank Cars, Multi-Unit Tamk Cars (1-t08 
containers), or Cylinders (150 lbs. or 100 Ibs.) from cither Philadel 
phia, Pa., Wyandette, Mich., or Menomines, Mich., and very soon from 
eur new plant at Tacoma, Wash. 
Inquiries and general correspondence should be addressed to our 
Philadelphia Office. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives: 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago &. Leuls 
Works: 
Natrona, Pa. Wyandotte, Mich. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Meneminee, Mich. 
Tacoma, Wash. (Under construction 1928) 


POTDEVIN 


PAPER WAXING MACHINERY 


Three Widths—52” - 64” - 80” 
LIGHT OR HEAVY COATING 
WET OR DRY WAX 
ONE OR BOTH SIDES 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor .1700, 1701, 1702 
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Fourdrinier Wires, all widths up to 300 inches 


oIMOND 


WIRES 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND 
82-92 Beaver St. 


Established 1904 
New York 


Scovell Wellington 


and Company 


ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
SPRINGFIELD 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 


| — 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


flojpw) 40f puas 


‘Vd ‘NHMDOHOHSNOO 
‘OO HLYOMSNAVA 
[BJUOZIIOFY JO [ed13I9A 


= 


OIL, DIRT or WATER CAN NOT PASS 


“YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS” 


@Milts 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N_Y. 


EXPORT UFFICE-15 PARK ROW ~NEW YORK CITY 


“YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS ~ 
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STEAM SPECIALTIES 
Farnsworth Co. : ; 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Walworth Co. 

STEAM VALVES 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 

STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

STEEL (Open Hearth) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

PLATE CONSTRUC- 


Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works 
STEEL (Stainless) 
Jones & Sons Co. E. D. 
STEPS (Safety) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
STOCK CUTTERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
STOCK REGULATORS 
Trimbey Machine Co. 
STOKERS 
American Eng. Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Combustion Eng. Co., Ltd. 
STUFF CHESTS 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Jones & Sons Co. E. D. 
Lawrence Machine Co. 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
STUFF PUMPS 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
STRAW MAKING MACHINERY 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
SUCTION BOX COVERS 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
SULPHITE (Bleached and Un- 
bleached) 
Andersen & Co., J. 
Borregaard Co., Inc., The 
Brown Co., Inc. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co 
Pagel-Horton Co. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 
SULPHUR 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
SULPHUR BURNERS 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
SULPHUR FURNACES 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
SUPERHEATERS (Steam) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
TANKS (Acid) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
TANKS (Agitator) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
TANKS (Water, Oil, Etc.) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Kalmazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
TANKS (IRON and STEEL) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
TANKS (Wood) 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
TELEPHONES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Farnsworth Co. 
Foxboro Co. 
General Electric Co. 
TENSILE TESTERS 
Foreign Paper Mills Inc. 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
TESTING LABORATORY 
E. DuPont De Nemours & 
Co., Inc. 
Electrical Testing Labs. 
Little, Inc., Arthur D. 
Paper Mill Laboratories 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc. 
THERMO-COMPRESSORS 
(Steam Jet) 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
THICKENERS 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. 
Oliver United Filter Corp. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
United Filters Corp. 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
Sewall, James a 
TOWEL CABINETS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 
TOWEL INTERFOLDIAG 
CHINES 
Dietz Machine Works. 
TRAILERS (Industrial) 
Lakewood Eng. Co. 
FRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 


MA- 
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Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co., The 
Montague Machine Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

TREADS (Safety) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

TRUCK CASTERS 
Fairbanks Co. 

TRUCK WHEELS 
Fairbanks Co. 

TRUCK (HAND) 
Fairbanks Co. 

TRUCKS 
Fairbanks Co. 

Lakewood Eng. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

TRUCKS, SKID-EM-ON 
Central Machine Works 

TRUCKS (Special Purpose) 
Fairbanks Co. 

TRUCKS (Wheelbarrows) 
Fairbanks Co. 

TUBING (Seamless Steel) 
Babcock & Wilcox Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

TUBS—WoOOoOD 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co 

TURBO-GENERATORS . 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

TURBINE HYDRAULIC 
Smith S. Morgan 

TURBINE (Water) 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
TURPENTINE 
General Naval Stores 


Hercules Powder Co. 
UNDERFEED STOKERS 


International Combustion En- 
gineering Corp. 
UNLOADER 


Link-Belt Co., The 
USED PULP & PAPER MILL 
MACHINERY 
Davis Co. F. H. 
Gibbs-Brower Co 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co 
VALVES 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Fairbanks Co. 
Hardy & Sons, Wm. A. 
Jenkins Bros. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties 
Valley Iron orks Co. 
Walworth Company 
VALVES BLOW 
Carthage Machine Co. 
VALVES (Quick Dump) 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Mid-West Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
VALVES (Non-return) 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
VALVES (Reducing) 
Schutte & Koerting Co. 
Walworth Co. 
VALVES (Rubber) 
Fairbanks Co. 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
VALVES ABSORPTION SYS- 
TEM 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Stickle Steam Specialties 
Walworth Co. 
VATS (Wood) 
Hauser-Stander Tank Ce. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
WASHERS 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
WATER COOLED FURNACES 
Combustion Engineering 
Corp. 
WATER FILTERS 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc., The 
Norwood Engineering Co 
WATER SOFTENERS 
Huneerford & Terry. Inc., The 
WATER TUBE BOILERS 
Cogsuntian Engineering 
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WOOD BURNING FURNACE 
Combustion Engineering 
Corp. 
WOOD SPLITTERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 


WOOD WASHERS 
Carthage Machine Co. 

WOOD SUCTION BOX COVERS 
Emerson Mfg. Co., The 
Moore & White Co. 


WATERWHEELS 
Smith S. Morgan 


WET MACHINES 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Glens Falls Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 


WINDERS 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Langston Co. Sam \ 
Moore & heb Co. c 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. work GEARS 


WIRE GUIDES Foote Bros. Gear & Macbine 
Moore & White Co. Co. 


PERFORMANCE 
THE APPLETON MACHINE CUMPANY -apeiston, mis. 


RYTeE) [RYTHEP| 
PRINGLE 
COMPANY 2 


CART Hz AGE 
N.Y 74 


PULP 
SHREDDERS 
SAW 
SLASHERS 
RELIEF 
GAS COOLERS 


CHIP 
BREAKERS 


CHIP 
SEPARATORS 
CONVEYORS  canapiAN INGERSOLERAND CO. LTD. 


LOG HAULS 


AGITATORS 10 Phillips Square, MONTREAL, CANADA SPLITTERS 
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GIANT 


RAGS — BURLAP 
BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS 
OLD a WASTE AND 
GR OF RAGS 


our QUiexLY A —_ A EFFICIENTLY 


This is the GIANT 2A CUTTER 
WITH A CAPACITY OF 3000 
lbs. PER HOUR 
GIANT RAC CUTTERS HAVE 
— _ + — lte & 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR "39 ‘YEARS 
TAYLOR, STILES & = 


VES 
Waterous Engine Works Sommenne OS = Brantford, Oxat., Canada 
AGENTS FOR EUR 


SOLE PE 
QR. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, Londen, E. C. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
ASBESTINE FILLER 

PULP 90% Retention 


REG. U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


PAPER MILL LABORATORIES, INC. 
880 S. Front Si. Quincey, OL 
Sidney D. Wells, Director of Laboratory 
Investigations, Examinations, Consultations, Reporte. 
Chemical Engineering Paper Technolegy 
Specialists in Fiber Making Processes 


Rod Mill Application to Pulping and Beating 


and 
TANKS 


Jo by ow aheae omen 
builder. Why met call im a specialist? 


Kalamazeco Tank & Sile Ce. 
Kalamazoo 


wooD TILE 


Michigan 


Don’t Guess at Important Matters 
BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 
INDICATOR is indispensable 
Se a orn tate aie See 
ull, Wil tor » 


| 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington St., 122 East 42nd St., 519 American Bank Building, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


Perforated Metal Screens 
for every purpose 
a ki a7" chutes! bopper Stue-Site ‘Stair ; 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Dundaf 
Pittsburgh: Union Tes Union Trust Bldg. ] 


3e 
New York: 30 Church St. 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 
INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Save-Alls 
// 
ty 
ie, 


Newark, N. J. 


&" service 


858 Summer Ave., 


AMERICAN 
ann OLIVER 
CONTINUOUS 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, SAN FRANCISCO , MONTREAL ~~ 


FOURDRINIER CYLINDER, WASHER 
WIRE 


FOR SERVICE 


GREEN BAY WIRE WORKS 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 
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QUALITY PULPS 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


w “FORSHAGA” 
F:HAGA Bleached Sulphite 
“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
NORWAY 
(SPECIAL; 
KOOS 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ne OO a’ 


? a 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS 
Badenhausen Boilers 
Superheaters Preheaters 
Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 


OF 


For Southern Paper Co., two nen ew me at 

ae Gee, GU OE COD, ... cece ccccccees 200 H.P. 

For Brown Paper Mill Co. ............. ; “Mase H.P. 
Central Paper Co., apamingen, Mich., four 

orders, wg pcb at as “ eeu Sain * ....3100 H.P. 
Philadelphia Paper g. On RE ree 

SE eee yee, | ' Z 
Jessup & Moore eve Co., ‘Phila, four orders, 

ET Se Eanes eS oie alls aninies bE rste0s.0 © 0 H.P. 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 

For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 

wanda, eer 2034 H.P. 
Filer Fibre ‘Company, Filer City, ee .1500 H.P. 
— Bok a Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 416 H.P. 

~ by. Sisatiactusing Corp., Austin, Pa. ..... 1300 H.P 
Northern Board & Paper Co., San Francisco, 

SO RD ROMER oo 0'p nso 0'64 bh bens. cee 00 H.P. 
Crown Williamette Paper Co., San Reamatece, 

eee ey ree 0 H.P. 
Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., 

nn ee ET TET Te Per » 4 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, 'N. DS Sv de ok 1800 H.P. 


Badenhausen Corporation 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


120 Broadway, New York ae f maneway Bidg., Denver 
Reibald Bldg., post Ohio + ~~~ ous. Pittsburgh 
019 Guardian Life Bide. St. Paul 


. Brown 
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Electric Buildi 
Central Bulding 
344 Camp Street 
Packard Building 
Heard Buildin 
K B 


Houston, Texas 
Los ANGELES ‘ 
New Oxieans 
PHILADELPHIA 
Puoznrx, Ariz. 
PirrssuRcH 
PoRTLAND, On. 

Saut Lake City 
Saw FRANcisco, 
SEATTLE 

Howotutu, T. H. 
Havana, Cusa vale 
Saw Juan, P. R. 


THE—— 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and _ styles of 
Papers. 


oppers : 
La Building 


Calle de fom lu4 
Recinto Sur 5 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


| DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


—! 
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ubrication has a new 
meaning to this company 


HREE years ago when we presented to officials of 

a large manufacturer of paper the results of an ex- 
tensive lubrication survey of their plant, they listened. 
When we gave them our recommendations, theyeap- 
proved and accepted. 


Nine months later lubrication costs at this plant, had 
dropped 75 per cent. Today this economical lubrica- 
tion is being maintained in the face of increased pro- 
duction—and more important—equipment repair 
costs have been cut down considerably, power bills 
have been reduced and idle machine time has 
decreased. 


Lubrication is no less a tool of production than the 
most modern machine in your plant. Its influence 
reaches down into the very heart of your production 
costs. So important is proper lubrication that it de- 
serves the attention of every manufacturing executive. 
A lubrication survey by one of our engineers will give 
you data from which you can judge what can be done 
about providing better lubrication in your plant. We 
should like to lay the facts before you, without cost 
to you. 


One of our representatives will call at your request. 


THIS WILL 
INTEREST YOU 


Our engineering bulletin “Pulp 
and Paper Mill Machinery and 
Its Lubrication” is a thorough 
treatise on the subject. Any pa- 
per mill executive reading this 
bulletin can not fail to realize 
what an important factor 
proper lubrication is in the 
manufacture of paper. 


The cost charts that accom- 
pany this bulletin are compre- 
hensive and instructive — plac- 
ing lubrication costs on a real 
scientific basis. 


Would you like to look over 
one of these bulletins? 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 


General Offices: 910 South Michigan Avenue 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


WISCONSIN MINNESOTA 
La Crosse Duluth 


INDIANA IOWA 
Chicago Evansville 
Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines Grand Rapids Milwaukee Mankato 
Joliet _ South Bend Mason City Saginaw Green Bay Minneapolis 
ae as woes Coy S. DAKOTA N. DAKOTA 

wd Huron Fargo Minot 


aC) Oe 7 


MICHIGAN 
Davenport Detroit 
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New York Market Review 


« raree _ ' ee. 
We : 
avel : ' atieta 
te "se h a* oh th tisetr . " 7 feraete 
he theme " af ww vtat nm th " ue wulared @rack 
t hema well maimtamed a rmyer vols thos retat 
I mequiries tor futur business are fairly numerous and sales forces 
the leading paper reamizatoons are mostly petarrastn ver the 
future outlook 
The news print situation is more favorable than for some time 


past. Production in the United States and Canada is being main 
tained at approximately 85 per cent of capacity. Offerings are 
being freely taken up by the publishers and shipments are cor- 
respondingly heavy Stocks in hand at the news print mills are 
steadily decreasing and the future outlook is most encouraging 

Production of the various grades of paper board has been 
curtailed somewhat but the price situation is practically unchanged. 
The fine paper market is exhibiting a strong undertone and sales 
are running ahead of last year’s record. Prices are holding to 
schedule. Tissues are in fairly good-request. Signs of improve- 
ment have been noticed in the coarse paper market and wrapping 
paper continues to move in excellent volume. 

Mechanical Pulp 

The position of the ground wood markte is practically un- 
changed. Offerings of both American and foreign mechanical pulp 
are about sufficient to take care of current requirements. Ship- 
ments against contract are proceeding with fair regularity. Quo- 
tations are steady and unchanged and there is little talk of con- 
cessions around, despite competition for extra desirable orders. 

Chemical Pulp 

Steadiness continues to prevail in the chemical pulp market. 
No. 1 imported strong unbleached sulphite is in an exceptionally 
strong position. Producers are well sold ahead and prices rule 
firm. The present: quotation on this grade is from $2.70 to $3.00. 
Imported Mitcherlich unbleached sulphite is exhibiting a firm ten- 
dency and is now selling at from $2.75 to $3.25. Practically all the 
other grades of domestic and imported chemical pulp are holding 
to schedule. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Both domestic and imported old rope are in excellent request. 
Manila rope continues very firm and the recently advanced prices 
are being maintained without difficulty. Mixed strings are going 
forward in satisfactory volume. No radical changes were re- 
ccrded in the bagging market during the past week. Roofing 
bagging is moderately active. Scrap and gunny are moving at a 
seasonal pace. Prices generally remain unchanged. 

Rags 

Demand for domestic rags has fallen off slightly and most of 
the business transacted during the past week was along routine 
lines. Domestic cotton cuttings, however, are still in fairly satis- 
factory request, and roofing grades continue to move in fair 
volume. Little change has been noticed in the position of the 
foreign rag market. High prices continue to prevail abroad, due 
to heavy home consumption. Prices are practically unatlered. 

Waste Paper 

Mainly due to the effect of the inventory period, the paper stock 

market was rather quiet during the past week, and paper mill 


Slower Demand in Indianapolis 
re ’ ' 


Ni 4 It luly l 1929 \ « um ippears ; 
the local paper market now that the first spring rush os t 
There is litthe dow though some of the local printers say they are 
busy and one or two of the representative printers say they have 


all the work they possibly can «i 

Local paper jobbers are somewhat concerned about the activi 
ties of jobbers in other trade areas invading the Indianapolis dis 
trict and cutting prices below any legitimate margin of profit 
While there is some reticence on the part of the local jobbers to 
discuss the situation, it is known that jobbers from St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and other similar surrounding cities have had men in 
the local area and their prices are very much lower than usual 
At least one local jobber has declared himself in favor of retalia- 
tery measures and threatens to invade other territories even if it 
costs important money. 

The wrapping paper field here seems to have narrowed down to 
a cut-throat proposition. There is not so much business that any 
one need to be worried about losing orders, for there are none 
to speak ot, but in an attempt to force business—largely an un- 
successful attempt—there has been a lot of price cutting with the 
result that there is little profit for any one and the cagey buyers 
are waiting for further reductions. 

Because of weather conditions, the demand for builders’ papers 
has not been normal during the spring, but the last week, with a 
lot of clear hot weather has stimulated this demand. It may 
be that the summer will bring the demand to normal, but it will 
be a struggle. 

Demand for news print is spotted. The city papers seem to be 
buying in a normal volume, but some of the rural papers are not. 
Business in the rural sections is not brisk at this time of the 
year, regardless of farm relief and papers are cutting their 
requirements. 

Stock for the box manufacturers is moving about the,;same as 
last year, with some inclination toward improvement. Most of the 
box factories have a normal volume of business booked and are 
optimistic concerning the future. They say at the present time 
orders seem to be coming in more easily. 


To Pour Concrete on Willapa Mill 

J. B. Hennessey, local manager at South Bend, Wash., for the 
Willapa Pulp,and..Raper Company, states that concrete pouring 
will be under Way onj the new plant at that place by the middle 
of July. The construgtion crews have finished cutting off the tops 
of the piling which wéfe placed for the foundation of the digesters 
and also for the’ fte@pvery building and other structures. The 
piling had to be cut /@ff nearly two fect below the surface of the 
ground. It rests on! golid rock. 

The company has purchased a new donkey engine for use on 
the work of completing the double-track railroad spur to serve 
the- mill. 


July 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


#1 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MiLi 
ENGINEER 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 
PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


OCRAND RAPIDS. MICH 
400 Lindquist Bide 


JOHNSON & WIERK 


INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


For Paper Mills 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL BLDG. NEW YORK 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Comeutting (hemicel Bnginece: 


Breed treet Bank Nuilding 541 Medison Ave 
Tresten, %. J New York 


reins FIRES FROBUCTS .e oouasee atm gntuee maaan 


 80O4.aD* UTHLIZA TIGR OF ParTS 
Merc aArIO® OF EFFLUENT? 


PAPER TESTS 
In Accordance with T. A. P. P. I 
Standard Methods 


Gtasniel” "Parse Chemie! snd Posen 
Bieotrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemica! and leew 


ELECTRICAL oe ae LABORATORIES 
East Eed Ave.. 


KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


on Wires 


are Sgood wires 
APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC.. APPLETON. WIS. 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER co. 


p= 


APPLETON, 


Centrifugal and 
Triplex Pumps 


For All Purposes 
Destgning Pumps te Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


Bailey Meter Company 


1056 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Specializing in 


Power Plant Metering Equipment 


WYCKOFF 
CHD 000 pire 


sing - ids of feet of this Pi 
and the ied 18 to be tae bese Pipe 1855 Elmira, N. Y., U. ‘3. + ty "1029 


ance for White Water, Paper Stock 
pt ay og: — tie Ci: -S — Wyckoff & Son Compan; 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. ¥. 


Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings Bleaching Systems 


Felts and Jackets 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
133 East 42nd St., New York 
Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken. N. J. Branch office—Holyoke, Mass. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Hudson Street, New York City 

PAPER: Microscopical, physical and chemical tests. Complete 
laboratories. Constant otandard varios ont 

WOODPULP: Sampling, ture determinations 
by own staff at New York. a Philsdeienis Special arrange- 
ments for other ports. 

Approved chemists te American Paper and Pulp Association and 

Amerisan Association of Woodpulp Importers. 


Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trave JouRNaAt, 
Wednesday, July 3, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—The blanc fixe market was moderately active 
during the past week. Contract shipments are-moving in satis- 
factory volume. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per 
ton, in bulk, while the powder is still selling at from 334 cents to 
4% cents were pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching powder is 
fairly persistent. The contract movement is well up to average for 
the season. Prices are generally holding to schedule and there is 
little talk of concessions. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is practically unchanged. Do- 
mestic casein is quoted at from 15% cents to 15%4 cents per pound, 
while Argentine standard ground is selling at from 15% cents 
to 1514 cents per pound, and finely ground at from 1534 cents to 
16 cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Steadiness prevails in the caustic soda mar- 
ket. Supplies are moving into consumption in heavy volume. 
Prices are unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 
to $2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 
to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Most of the business transacted in the china 
clay market during the past week was along routine Jines. Prices 
remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from $15 to 
$25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $8 to $15 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Consumption of chlorine by the pulp and paper 
mills is heavy and the industry is in a sound position. Prices are 
unchanged. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works, on standard contracts. The spot quota- 
tion ranges from 334 cents to 34 cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is irregular. Prices have declined 
slightly. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now 
quoted at from $8.20 to $8.40 per 280 pounds, in barrels, ex dock. 
Wood rosin is selling at from $6.50 to $7.30 per 280 pounds, in 
barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market is exhibiting a strong un- 
dertone. Contract shipments are moving in good volume. Prices 
are holding to schedule without difficulty. Salt cake is quoted at 
from $16 to $18 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at 
from $14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Production of soda ash is being maintained iu 
sufficient volume to take care of current requirements. The con- 
tract movement is well up to average. Prices are generally hold- 
ing to schedule. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, are as follows: in bags $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—No radical changes have been recorded in the starch 
market of.late. Jemand for this product is about normal for the 
time of year. Prices are holding to previously quoted leveis. 
Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.82 per 100 pounds, in 
bags, and $3.99, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Conditions in the sulphate of 
alumina market are satisfactory. Both the iron free and the com- 
mercial are in excellent request. Commercial grades of sulphate 
of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, and iron free at 
from $1.90 to $2.05, per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market is in a sound position. Prices 
are holding to schedule. Sulphur is still selling at $18 per ton, 
in lots of 1,000 tons, on yearly contracts, and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near by car 
loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Business in the talc market is rather quiet at pres- 
ent. Shipments are going forward in seasonal volume. Prices 
remain unaltered. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per 
ton, in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Bates 2ccccccccee 11,00 
BORGES ccccccccccces 9.00 
Writings— 
Extra Superfine ..14.00 
Superfine ....... 14,00 
Tub sized ....... 10.00 
Engine sized ..... 8.00 
Book, Cased— 
YY ) Saar 6.00 
s ED Sabaverade 5. 
Coated and Enamel 7.50 
Lithograph ...... 7.50 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No. 1 ..... 4 
Anti-Tarnish .... 1.35 
TNE  seccecese 1.00 
White No. 2 75 
AME | 56000 0sec0s 1.00 
SED ‘sense0 e002 75 
Kraft— 


No, 1 Domestic .. 6.25 
No. 2 Domestic .. 5.25 
Southern ........ 4.25 


Butchers ........ 3.75 
Fibre Papers— 

Se DEO ok sees 5.00 

No. 2 Fibre ..... 4.75 

Common Bogus .. 2.75 
Screemings ..c.ccees 3.00 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 
Glassine— 


Seached, basis 25 


ce scccccces 13.00 @16.00 


Ss. 
Bleached, basis 20 


. Bnesnabece 15.00 @16.00 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract ...62.00 
Rolls, spot ...... 62.00 
Oe eee 67.00 
Side Runs ...... 47.00 
Boards—per ton— 
IS -snnosevasens 37.50 
Te 52.50 
i pion sees seat 35.00 


) J 

Binders’ Boards ..65.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip.47.50 
Wood Pulp ...... 80.00 
65 Test Jute Liner.52.50 
85 Test Jute Liner.55.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
SMe  sascoutause 28.00 
may  eécéanccocaceee 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic ..... 26.00 
Screenings ......... 15.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported)— 
OS eae 3.75 
Easy Bleaching .. 2.90 
No. 1 strong un- 


bleached ....... 2.70 
Mitscherlich un- 

bleached ....... 2.75 
No. 2 strong un- 

bleached ....... 2.40 
Se eee 2.40 
es DP ME a eses 2.35 

Sulphate— 
MEE ivccdcce 3. 


60 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 


 eaeaere 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
Re 5 
News Sulphite 2.5 
Mitscherlich ...... 3.00 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 2.50 
Soda Bleached...... 3.10 
Sulphate Screenings— 
WOTOD Sccccsevses 5 
ae eee 1.65 


Domestic Rags 


ew Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.11.00 
New Whiite, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias. No. 1 .... 7.50 
New Unbleached ..11.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 5 


889988 898889 8899 8899998 8889 8896 88 
wo 


88896969 8889 


® 


@®8 888998 8 8 888 
7 


~ 


898989998 
— 
aAnow 


Mixed Khaki Cut- g 
CUMED  cccvceses @ 5.25 
Pink Corset Cut- 
pedaeaste @ 8.50 
0. Khaki Cut- F 
tings ....seeeee 1S @ 5.75 ' 
Men's corgurey -. 3.75 @ 4.25 per: 
New Mixed Blacks 3.50 @ 3.75 eee 
Old Rags ee 
White, No. 1— 
spanned eeseeees re} @ 6.00 
iscellaneous ..... 4. 5.00 
White, No. 2— ° 
Repacked ........ 3.00 @ 3.50 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 @ 2,75 
St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 @ 2.15 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ......... 2.25 @ 2.50 
Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ 2.00 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 @ 3.75 
Roofing Rags— 
Cloth Strippings 1.7 @ 1.80 
a boubkarsmeas 70 @ 1.80 
Si itivemusednis 155 @ 1.65 
SS Sree 1.30 @ 1.40 
BD. S sesegccsccee San @ 158 
_ | eee ae 90 @ 1.05 — 
Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 0 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.75 2 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 5 ' 
Light Flannelettes .. 7.50 0 


Unbleached Cuttings. 10.00 

New White Cuttings. 10.50 

New Light Oxfords.. 7.00 

New Light Prints .. 5.50 
Old Rags 

No. 1 White Linens, 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 5. 

No. 3 White Linens. 4. 

No. 4 White Linens. 3. 

No. 1 White Cotton. 5. 

No. 2 White Cotron. 4. 

No. 3 White Cotton. 3. 

F 

2 

2: 

2. 

2 

2. 


HH HK RNNNNNNGNAUAWAAW ANH H- Www 


MADD OCON USS HUNK OUUBUNUN VU 


No. 4 White Cotton. 
Extra Light Prints .. 2. 
Ord. Light Prints .. 
Med. Light Prints.. 
Dutch Blue Cottons. . 
French Blue Linens. . 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 2.15 
Checks and Blues ... 1.85 


SN ONY COMMONS 
VUUMOouUmoooocounm 


ww 


89999989999 8898598885 88099999 
SCOOuUYVOouurNnwmoFounuNscoooovumum SSssssns 


Lindsay Garments... 1.85 
Dark Cottons ....... 1.60 
Old Shopperies ..... 1.55 
New Shopperies ..... 1,50 
French Blues ....... 2.10 


Old Rope and Baggin 
(Prices to Mill f, 0. b. N. Y.) 


OTEIGN .osceeeees 1.60 @ 1.70 

ere 170 @ 1.75 
Wool Tares, light ... 1.60 @ 1.6 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 1.60 @ 1.70 
Bright Bagging .... 1.60 @ 1.70 
Small Mixed ess... 1.25 @ 1.40 
Manila Rope— 

NE ocak 4.60 @ 4.85 

Domestic ...... 5.00 @ 5.25 
New Burlap Cut .... 2.75 @ 3.00 
Hessian Jute Threads— 

Foreign .........+ 3.50 @ 4.00 

OS eee 3.25 @ 3.50 

Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

Hard, white, No. 1 3.25 3.56 

Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 2.55 

Soft, White, No. 1. 2.50 2.60 
White envelope cut- 

DS scwtieeske-nns 3.00 3.50 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ......... 1.60 


Overissue Mag. ... 1.60 
Solid Flat Book.. 1. 
Crumpled No. 1 .. 1.10 

Solid Book Ledger .. 2.00 


Ledger Stock ...... 1.40 
New B. B. Chips .. .65 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut.... 2.40 
New Cuttings ..... 1,60 
Extra No. 1 old .. 1.25 
a ee OTe oe 75 
Contatieer  ...ss52) 57% 
Bogus W ay ae 


Old Kraft Machin 
Compressed bales.. 1.90 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.65 
Blue Overall ...... 7.50 


899886 8S 888889 8999899 8 999 


Strictly Overissue . 75 

Strictly Folded ... .57% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .42% 

Common Paper ... .30 
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fs} The Place Where G00D FELTS Come From. 


hat nee vaca aw 


WET FELTS for 
TISSUE MACHINES 


| FREE RUNNING—LONG LIFE. i ; 
BrHEy WATEROUGRY FELT GO, da 7 A 


inn Gt oe is 
oso 


Suan 
“wuaow 


THE NEW FLATHER MACHINE 


of Nashua, New Hampshire, for 


. - in . 
a - a - Se ONBSOLUTE UNIFORMITY 
and American Made for American Trade 
Saturating Two Leading American Clays 
H. T. BRAND = 
is guaranteed to give you the best finish, For Coating and Filling 
biggest production, least trouble and most garbage: dn. dmggene ety peharegs: 


satisfaction of any equipment on the mar- KLONDYKE BRAND 
ket today. Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of almost half 
century of experience in washing clay. 
Technical service available for both coat- 
ing and loading without charge. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. Ask for Samples 
Sole Agents 


261 Broadway, New York City E D GA Pe BRO S. Co. 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Let us prove it to you. 


Fine Tube Yarn— 


Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked 


— Stockings (Ex- 


Ben * Twine, 2-3 ply.. 


basi 
Finished Jute— 


ark 18 basis .... 
Light 18 basis .. 7 
See: Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— 
19 


Tube Rope— 


Rae. Bank ....0.00 
Water .Marked Sul- 
phite Bond ...... 
Sulphite Bond ..... 
Superfine Poe . 


Baggin . 
(F. o. a 


$65 999689 8 


Sisal ath 6 
He. : 


® ®® ®8 8 8888 
®82 ®8® 8808 


Jute Wool Strings... 


1.8 
0.00 sain Sisal for shred- 
Manila Lined Chip. $0: 00 


} Burlap’ Cutting. 


oo 
ao 
x 


3.12 
Domestic Rags (New) 


(F. o b. Chicago) New. White No. * 


Delivered «w England 


No. 2 S.&S.C. Book 


= 
eae aft 


News Print Rolls. 
Straw Boards, rolls .0 
Straw Board in Sheets, 
Filled News Board. .37.50 


35.0 
Sin ie Manila Lined 


Pw MET TEE: to ae 


pheteeebesss 
ERKKKKERK 


oooe 
KK 


Manila Envelope Cut- 


No. 2 Kraft ....... 
Wood Lag | Boards .. 
c 


Sulphite 
Manila Tissue— 


s 
Ex. No. 1 Manila 


ob ao 
Ps 


ooo 


Screenings. . Wood Pulp Board. 


24x36- Sheet ..... 


— Tissue— 


® 0G9HHO9D9HH99H96998008 


ER: skwes 0 
(Delivered Central 


‘News, per ton— 
Rolls, contract 


oli —peugapene— 
7 


(F. o. b. Boston) Thirds and Blues— 


. 1 Hard White 3.25 


‘o 


ee 
Solid: News ...... 47.5) 


. 1 Soft White. 2.40 


Nw 


PHILADELPHIA 


N 2 Mi 
Solid Ledger Stock. . 


@2S82 889 


Paper 
(F. o. b. um) 


New Light Seconds No. 1 Books, paay 


Dark Seconds 1.85 
Khaki Cuttings— 
i. BOMeL a -s80 


DoNHUeh OHM MON 
SSSnaunasuesa 


— ot Ree ee 
_ 


Dutch Blues. saceeees 


4.7 
one Checks & Blues . 4 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


eeeee 


88BH999H9HH8SS869 


Box Board, Chip.... Old Linsey Garments 18s 


Book, Coated ..... 
Label Lithograph. . 


TORONTO 


(Delivered Toronto) 


No. Jute 7... 
Monile. a. ue 1. 


Manila N 
No. 2 Kraft Soxeee 
No. 1 Kra ~S 


—) 
a 
PRR 
® 

RRR 


03%@ 
(Delivered Philadelphia) 
- -62.00 


News Print Rolls 


Chip Board 


> — easy bleach- 
Ledgers (sulphite) . . 60.0) 


~ 


Sulphite news grade.60.00 
suinete, bleached ... hp 


eee ewee 


88 8888 88499 


Burlap 
New Dartep ii Pe 2.00 


Silitii 


88988889 


.00 
Wood Pulp Board. Be 00 


Sinder Boards— 
No. 1, per ton 


Old Waste Paper 


I 2.60 FD t 
| Hard White 3.20 (In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronte) 


YZ 
9 


No. 2, per ton .. 


Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 


. 2 Hard White 2.75 


ip PER ae 55.50 
Slaters (per roll)... 


Best Tarred, 


. ings 2.85 
White Blk. News.. 
“Pi and Ledger— 


Solid” sae Stock: : 


Ee” eer 


est Tarred 


No. 1 Books, heavy... 


(per soll) ....... 1.50 
Best Tarred, 3-ply.. 
Domestic Rags" (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 


No. 2 Books, light... 
No. 1 New Manila.. 


Led dW 
No. 1 Old Manila.. —o rite 


Container Manila ... 


UNwooANnmuUDooneLon 
MOOSSOOuUsucssooSsun 


®9GQOGHOHHGHVOHOS95O 
_N 


New White, No. 2 7 


Light Silesias 
Silesias, No. 1 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board, Chip.. 


Black Silesia, soft. 
New Unbleached. . 


Washable, No. 
Biue Overall 


ew Blue 


Binders Board, Chip. 


@@8 689 88 @8 898 8 


Reece 


eee realy (O 


90098088 0288888888 8 


biskes 


8®® 


Fancy a Cuttings. 
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‘Locate the Loafers”’ 
In Your Drying Room 


DRYING EFFICIENCY depends on 
Team Work between the Drying Rolls. 
Uneven drying means irregular stock. 


Buys Control of Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. ........ 
Recent Import Paper Decisions 

To Build Pulp Mill at Everett 

Mill Activities in Fox River Valley 

Smith-Lewis Fibre Corp. Busy 

Better Railroad Facilities at Fort Edward 
Beauharnois Power Project to Be Rushed 

Urges Building of Storage Reservoirs.............. 
Chicago Paper Market Satisfactory 

Boston Paper Business Seasonal 

Paper Mills Fairly Active in Pennsylvania 

E-Z Opener Bag Cc. Introduces New Product 

W. J. Deubener Gets Patent on Bag 
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Use of CAMBRIDGE SURFACE PYR- 
OMETER quickly locates the dead, water Finnish Paper Production for 1928 
logged loafers. A glance at the dial shows Ontario Mills Operating on High Level 
the surface temperature of every roll. Rt} Visiting Northern Paper Mills. . cinbacneein 
The machi d th t | Manitoba Paper Co. Is Extending 

e macnine man coes no ave to guess | Dusting of Forests Proves Success 
—HE KNOWS. ¥ Seeks Timber Prceblem Solution 
2 Transferred to Standardization Dept. 


CAMBRIDGE SURFACE PYR- i 7th Annual Mill and Merchants Conference 


Conservation Department Distributes Trees 
OMETER keeps every pound of steam at ieinete: Siena teiaieel 


work and every roll on the job, instead of Mow York: Trade Jetilngs . «cis. .<scenianelaied 
carrying a dead load of water. S| Editorial 


Standardizing Paper Board Rolls...............++- 
Use of CAMBRIDGE SURFACE PYR- *t] Speciahzing in Forest Management 


‘4 St. Helens Bag Division in Full Operation 
OMETER means steam saved, improved DT Watiateet Beetian 
production and greater all round efficiency Mulch Paper 
of the drying machines. It saves its mod- ‘Fi Evaporation 


: . ey New TAPPI Members 
erate cost many times in a year. New TAPPI Corporate Members 


Bakelite Sizing by the Beater Method 


° . ‘ ; , 9 ade Literature 
Write for list 21 ay ( urrent Paper Trade Literatu 
mq Cost Section 
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be Imports cf Paper and Paper Stock...........-.+++- 
3] New York Market Review 
( , AMBRIDGE “] Miscellaneous Markets 
F4 Market Quotations 
N ST R U MENT Bye ine Sd Tur Parer Trapt Journat is indexed in Industrial Arts Index 


3512 Grand Central Terminal, New York 1 Want and For Sale Advertisements, 85, 86, 87, 88 BR 
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The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
Established 1873 
Export Offices: 15 Park Row, New York City 


Buildera of 
Highest Quality Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 


Patentees and Sole Butiders of 
Vertical Dryers and Champton Fourdriniers 
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CK ULAWSON 


Spiral 
BEVEL GEAR 


The Black-Clawson Spiral Bevel Gear Drive offers to the paper 
mill certain important advantages that have never been obtained 
in any other type drive. This is not a challenge, but a statement of 
fact. 


This drive is practical for any type of paper machine—board ma- 
chine at slow speeds, or on the fastest running Fourdrinier. 


Your drives may be inadequate. If so, they can be replaced with 
this newer type at moderate cost and without interfering with pro- 
duction. 


Have us point out the several outstanding features of superiority 
hinted at above—and show you just why the Black-Clawson drive 
is the logical one to use. Messenger No. 52 gives full particulars. 
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